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PREFACE. 


fjpHE language .spoken i]i and round Kalat. the capital- of 
the Khanate and the meeting-place of Sarawan and 
Jlialawan, i.s regarded hr most Erahuis as preserving the 
iTTirest form of their speech, and it is this language which is 
analysed in the following pages. While passing reference 
is made to the more important divergencies between the 
Sarawan and Jhalawan branches of the language, I have not 
allowed myself to be tempted aside into the interesting 
bypaths of dialectical variants. I have been content to 
state what I regard as the standard usage, undeterred by 
the consciousness that, however clearly defined the rule, 
exceptions might possibly be culled fi*om some dialect or 
other to confound it. 

Eour years’ residence in Baluchistan has left me free to 
pius\j.e the study of Brahui independently of the work of my 
predecessors, and of the authorities quoted at the end of this 
volume the only one from which I have wittingly derived 
as.sistance is Bi.shop CaldweU’s ‘ Comparative Grammar of the 
Dravidian or South-Indian Family of Languages.’ Here, 
however, my debt has been great. Althotigh Bishop Caldwell, 
working on material necessarily very imperfect and often 
incorrect, accorded Brahui but a cursoiy examination in 
fiis masterly treatise, his lucid analysis of the grammatical 
system of the Dravidian languages yields an insight into 
the structure of Brahui which would otherwise be hardly 
possible. 



To-Mr. T. 0. Hughes of the Political Department I owe 
my first 4ntroclifction to this strangely neglected field of 
linguistic research, and throughout my labours he has 
generously allowed me to draw on his intimate knowledge of 
the Brahuis and their language. It has been my singularly 
good fortune that my manuscript passed through the expert 
hands of Dr. Sten Konow, the editor of the Drayidian section 

% 

of the Lingrristic Surwey of India, and much of my material 
has been recast in the light of his valuable suggestions. 

But it is, after all, to the Brahuis themselves that I have 
been most indebted, and to none more than to Mirza Sher* 
Muhammad, son of Ghaus Muhammad, Zahri, to whose 
patient and critical mind much of the accuracy and fulness 
of this analysis of his mother-tongue is indirectly due. 

D. DE S. B. 


Quetta, January 1908. 
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INTRODUOTION. 


The Brahuis. 

Who the Brahtiis ^ are, and Trhence they have found their 
way into Baluchistan, are questions that still await answer. 
Even the origin of their name is obscure. The fanciful 
•derivation from ha-roh-l, '■'hill-man.’ may be dismissed at 
once, despite the fact that the people about the Helniand are 
sometimes called, by distinction it might seem, na-rohl or men 
of the plain ; the explanation that they are tlie old inhabitants 
of Biroea is only valuable as embodying their own cherished 
tradition that they came from Aleppo, while the more 
plattsible suggestion that they are the descendants of an 
eponymous hero Brdho or Ibrahim, though ingenious, is not 
wholly convincing. 

Although the Khanate of Kalat mav nowadavs be 
regarded as the home of the Brahuis, they are found in 
varying numbers in most parts of Baluchistan; northwards 
they reach into the Afghan district of Sliorawak; to the 
west they stretch along the Nushki trade-route through the 
sparsely populated Chaghai tract as far as Seistan, where 
a small colony has set its abode. Kumerically they are the 
strongest tribe in Baluchistan, numbering roughly 300,000 
souls, or more than thrice the strength of the Baluch actually 
resident in the country to which he has given his name.' But 
their numerical strength is deceptive, for the Brahuis at the 

^ Tlae name of both people and language is BrXhul : a commoii corruption 
of it is Brolif. 

" Vide the BaluoMstan Census Report of 1901. The statistics do not of 
course cover Persian Mekran to wbich the term Persian Baluch^tan is some- 
times applied. It is particularly iinfortunaTe that no linguistic census was 
taken in Baluchistan. 

B 2 
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THE BRAHUI LANGUAGE, 


present day are not a separate race but an amalgamation of 
independent nnits, l)ound together by the bond of common^ 
good and ill. The gathering of these units round a Brahui 
nucleus into a semi-military organisation, subdiyided into two 
main groups, the Sarawans and the Jhalawans, the uplanders 
and the lowlanders, with the Khan of Kalat at their head, 
forms the history of the rise of the Brahui Confederacy. 

The Brahuis themselves have no false idea of the purity of 
their race. The popular opinion on the subject is summed up 
very fairly in the analysis of the Brahui tribe furnished by 
the ex-Khan of Kalat for the last Census. According to him, 
the true Brahuis who came from Aleppo are only rejmesented 
by the Ahmadzai (the ruling family of Kalat), the Iltazai, 
Mirwari, Gurgnari, Sumalari and Kalandrari ; the Bangalzai, 
Langav and Lahri are Baluch ; the Kaisani, Sarparra 
and Shahwani are Afghans; the Kurd and Mamasani (or 
IMuhammad Hasni) came from Persia ; the Mengal, Bizanjav, 
Sajdi and Zahri are Jadgal or Jats; while the Muhammad 
Shahi and Nichari are the oldest inhabitants of the country. 
Into the accuracy of this analysis it is not necessary to enter 
here. Though it cannot be accepted in its entirety, an^ leaves 
out of account the heterogeneous composition of many of the 
sub-sections themselves, it at any rate bears eloquent witness 
to the conglomerate nature of the Confederacy. 

But despite the mixed character of the race it is as a rule 
not difficult to recognise the typical Brahui. Somewhat 
below the medium height, with oval face, round eyes, and 
high, slender nose, he is framed in a less imposing mould 
than the Pathan or Baluch proper. 

The Brahius are essentially a pastoral people, breeders of 
sheep and goats ; in the more favoured parts of the country 
they rear horses and cattle. Lazy and unenterprising, they 
raahe poor agriculturists The extremes of heat and cold and 



INTRODUCTION. 


the general porertr of the coimtrj necessitate periodical 
, migrations, and in the Trinter there is an *exodu? of the 
Jhalawans through the 3Iula pass into Sind, and of the 
Sarawans dotrn the Bolan to the Kachhi j)lain. But though 
nomads in this restricted sense, they cling with a strange 
tenacity to their somewhat inhospitable country, in marked 
centrast to the world- travelled Pathan. They are law-abiding 
and amena]3le to the inflnenc.; of their particular Sardar, yet 
have no liking for the trammels of regular discipline. Their 
distaste for discipline and tin dr home-keeping instinct are 
among the chief reasons why the race with its warlike 
traditions is almost unrepresented in our aimy. 

Though not so laughter-loving as the Pathan, the Brahui 
is not without a ([uiot sense of humour. He is childishly 
fond of show ; he is at the same time remarkably uncleanly 
in his person. He is no fanatic ; his normal attitude towards 
matters religious is one of philosoi^hic calm. His faith is by 
no means fashioned according to the strict letter of llnham- 
madan orthodoxy. Any attempt on the pari of the mullah 
to encroach on mundane affairs is jealously resented, and 
even mthin the sphere of religion his influence is curiously 
limited. Signs are indeed not lacking that it is only in 
relatively modern times that Islam has gained a firm footing 
among the people. To this day belief in evil spirits, who 
may be warded off by charms and exorcised by sacrifices 
of blood and the frenzy of the devil-dancer, is all but 
universal. 

The Brahui regards his duty towards his neighboru’ 
asonc of his first duties towards his God, and more careful 
hoirsewives than one have been divorced by their indignant 
‘husbands for neglecting to show due hospitality when left 
in charge of the home. Extravagantly hosjiitable himself, 
he makes inordinate demands on the hospitality of others. 
As Nash Khan the Great trsed to say, the Brahuis have only 
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to see a bone m yoiu‘ hand, and they will run up like dogs 
from all sides for a bite. 

He has little of the Pathan’s pride of race and language. 
On the conti’ary, though he may naturally be chary of 
putting the admission into words, he usually accepts^ as 
a matter of course the claims of both Pathan and Baluch to 
be his superior in race, and certainly displays a distinSt 
alacrity to trace a non-Brahui descent whenever he can 
do so with decency. It is significant that no Baluch with 
proper pride would stoop to give his daughter in marriage to 
a Brahui ; the Brahui, needless to say, marries his daughter 
into a Baluch family without a scruple. 

This lack of proper racial pride is probably intimately 
related to the diffidence of the Brahui as to his language. 
There is a very general feeling among his neighbours that 
Brahui is a strange language, a jargon too uncouth for 
‘ gentility,’ and the feehng is shared in some measm’e by the 
Brahuis themselves, who do not hesitate to employ Baluchi 
or Pashtu on the slightest excuse. It must be remeinbered 
that, thanks to intermarriage in the individual family and” 
the mixed character of the mce, nearly every Brahui' is 
at least bilingual. The present Khan of Kalat, for instance, 
used to talk Brahui to his mother and Baluchi to his father 
and brothers. Some of the Brahui tribes hardly speak 
Brahui at all;, thus the Mirwaris, true Brahuis though they 
are reputed to be, speak Baluchi almost to a man. 

The Brahui Language. 

The heterogeneous character of the Brahui tribe is re- 
flected in his language. Hot only Baluchi and Persian but 
Sindhi and Panjabi have been laid under tribute to swell his' 
vocabulary. In view of the large Baluch admixture in the 
race it is not surprising to find considerable trao^ of Baluchi 
in the language ; the influence of Pashtu on the other batifl 
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lias been curiously small. But the predominant element 
, is Persian — including of com'se Arabic — ■which has “made its 
way into the language, lai-gely no doubt through Baluchi 
but probably to an equal extent du-ectly. Geographical con- 
tiguity is chiefly responsible for the extensive contributions 
of 'Sindhi, and for the less important borrowings from Panjabi 
amd other languages. The extent to which these additions 
have been made varies naturally in the different tribes 
according to their geographical position ; thus the speech of 
the Jhalawans, and notably of the Zahris. contains a large 
Sindhi leaven, while Baluchi has made marked encroachments 
on the Sarawau dialects. The standard language, which is 
analysed in this work, is the Middle Brahui spoken in and 
near Kalat, where Jhaiawan and Sarawaa meet. 

That the Brahni vocabulary has been susceptible to 
outside influence is not surpiising. It is rather a matter for 
sm'prise that the language has been able to maintain a vigor- 
ous individuality, instead of succumbing, as many isolated 
families and one of the purest sections, the Mirwari, have 
’succumbed, to the Aryan languages which hem it in around. 
Kor must the other side of the question be overlooked : it 
would not be hard to point to many traces of Brahui 
influence in the Baluchi vocabulary, and even Sindhi, at any 
rate the Sindhi of the frontier, could irrobably be shown to 
he a debtor as well as a creditor, thoush of com’se to a much 
lesser degree. 

But however greatly the Brahui is indebted to alien races 
for the peopling of his tribe and for the vocabulary of his 
language, the nucleus of both tribe and language seems to be 
essentially his own. Eliminate all foreign eleu.ents from his 
tribe, and we are left with a people whose kinship uith the 
races to which it has opened its ranks, or by which it is 
geographically sm'ronnded, has, to say the least, yet to be 
proved. And if we lop off the foreign overgrowth which 
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has t-vVmecl itself so luxxu'iaiitly round Ms speech, there is 
laid bare •the trunk of a language, helplessly crippled it is 
true, hut preserving from the wreckage its internal structure 
practically unscathed. And it is to the internal structure or 
grammatical system of a language that we must look, and 
not to the accretions, suggestive witnesses though these are 
to the subsequent chapters in its life’s history, to discover 
the source from which it has sprung. An analysis of Brahui 
discloses no kinship to the Aryan languages which have 
contributed so richly to its vocabulary, but reveals a clear 
and unmistakable resemblance to the Dravidian languages of 
Southern India, only to be explained on the assumption that 
it is descended from the same stock. 

The Eelationship of Brahui to Dravidian. 

The Brahui language is agglutinative, and in this aspect 
it belongs, speaking in the broadest sense, to the same stage of 
development as the Dravidian language-group. This, indeed, 
proves little or nothing ; but the argument of kinship rests on 
a surer foundation than a casual analogy of structure. The 
grammatical relations of the noun in Brahui are shown, .as in 
Dravidian, by means of suffixes, and most, if not all, of the 
suffixes, whether expressive of case-relations or of plural 
number, are traceable to the same source as Dravidian. 
Even more direct is the evidence of the pronoun, that faithful 
repository of the secret of a language’s origin. Of the 
personal pronouns, the pronoun of the second person in both 
numbers is in essentials the same as in Dravidian, and a 
Dravidian relationsMp is discernible in the pronoun of the 
first person, despite the ravages wrought by phonetic de<^y. 
The reflexive in Brahui and Dravidian has preserved one 
uniform type with singular consistency, while the Brahui 
demonstratives are only explicable in the light of their 
Dravidian counterparts. The family likeness is but thinly 
disguised in the iutcrrogatives, and seveiul of the indefinite 
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pronouns arc stamped witli the same biitlimark; The 
Draridian relationsliip of tlie first three .numerals, often, 
though perhaps erroneouslv, regarded as only less significant 
witnesses to the origin of a language than the perscmal 
pronouns, is hardly open to question, and it is interesting to 
find that Brahid and Draridian, in tlie absence of an ordinal 
■q>roj)er formed from the first cardinal, emjrloy the same device 
and even, it uould appear, the same root to express it. The 
case of the verb is naturally mure complex, hut the evidence 
cannot be gainsaid. The most palirahle analogies are to he 
found in the pronominal termiualious of tli<‘ jduial, in the 
formation of the causal, and above ail in the oi'ganic negative 
conjugation. These do not, however, exhaust all tin.* relevant 
points in the evidence ; indeed, though the Brahui verb is 
not devoid of characteristic peculiarities of its own, it may 
safely be said — and the remark applies with equal force 
to the language as a whole— that a full understanding of 
it would be impossible without the help of the Drandian 
languages. 

This kinship of the language of the Brahuis on the noith- 
wes*t frontier of the Indian Empire witli the r'cmote Draridian 
languages of the south is of such signal interest that it 
seems advisable to sketch in lightly this skeleton outhne of 
the evidences on which the kinship is claimed. But room 
cannot be found in this essay fur an exhaustive treatment of 
the theme : gaps will neccNsarily be left in the arguments, 
difficulties will be glossed over, all but the most salient i‘eature.s 
omitted, and the conclusions stated in an inevitably dogmatic 
^ form. A full presentation of the ease in tdl its ramifications 
must in fact be reserved for a separate volume. 

The Brahui noun more especially asserts its claim to 
kinship with Dr-avidian in the suffixes it employs to express 
the plural number and case-relations. The essential mark of 
the Brahni iiluitil is -k. This is identical with oiie of- the 
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suffixes, iu GoMij and there is little doubt that these 
two langiiages have preserved the initial portion of the 
characteristic phnul suffix -hal {-gal) of Dravidian, just as 
nothing but the final portion -l-u has survived in Telugu. 
That ‘Ml {-gal) seems properly applied in the Dravidian 
language-group to neuter nouns is no serious objection, even 
apart fifom the fact that the Dravidian usage itself is by. 
no means uniform. Though probably a mere coincidence, it 
is of some interest to find that -gal appears in Brahui, but 
less commonly than in Baluchi, as a suffix with plural 
significance : duz-gal, for instance, means ‘ thieves/ and 
the Mengal were originally, apparently, the Mens. The 
Dravidian rational plural suffix -ar, which is by the by 
undoubtedly enshrined in the Brahui verbal terminations 
of the second and third persons plural, is often coupled vdth 
the irrational plural suffix -gal, and this compound rational 
plural -argal seems on all fours with the compound suffix 
-$-k of what may be called the ' personal ’ plmal in Brahui, 
the -8- of which appears to have been derived from an 
original -r according to a common phonetic interchange. A 
plmal suffix -sh, it may be remarked, is found both in Eui 
and Gondi. 

There is only one declension of the Brahui noun. As in 
Dravidian, the suffixes by which case-relations are expressed 
are the same in the singular and plural, with one exception. 
There is, however, this difference in the declension of the 
two numbers *. in the singular the suffixes are added dueotly 
to the crude base ; in the plural (and this applies partially 
■ to the reflexive and both numbers of the personal pronouns) 
, they are added to an oblique base. Both systems of declen- 
sion are found iu Dravidian, though not with the same 
differentiation in the case of the two numbers. 

There are two genitive suffixes’ in Brahui, -na for the 
noun singular, and -a for the noun plural and the personal 
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aud reflesive pronouns. Both suffixes are employed in 
Gondi. It is interesting to note that there are parallels in 
Dravidian to this specialisation in the use of the two suffixes. 
Thus -a forms the plural genitiye of all nouns in Tehigu 
without exception,, while -ni is similarly confined to the 
singular. Again, although -in is the genitive suffix most 
-commonly used in Tamil, -a is the classical genitive suffix of 
the personal and reflexive pronouns 

The Brahui dative-accusative suffix -e is the same in 
form as the Malavalain -e, which is no doubt related to the 
Tamil -el. The objection that these suffixes in Bravidia-n 
expre^ the accusative only is not serious. Such extensions 
of meaning crop up eveiysvhere ; thus ‘ an original 
dative, and the German ‘ ench,' an original accusative, have 
to serve in the modern langiiages as dative and accusative 
alike, while instances occm* in plenty in the minor Dravidian 
dialects. A fact more hard to account for would have been 
the absence of a Brahui representative of -k (with variants), 
the universal dative suffix in the Dravidian language group. 
Thpre seems, however, no reason to doubt that the suffix 
'-ki, which denotes much the same as a dative of interest, 
is traceable to this root. Yet another representative is 
ajiparently to be found in the latter part of the suffix 
-ishd, ‘up to,’ which seems to be an example of the com- 
pounding of two case-signs by a process familiar both 
in Indo-European and Dravidian. The initial portion -is 
appears in Brahui as a separate suffix meaning ‘at,’ and it 
is clear that the coupling of case-suffixes meaning ‘ at ’ and 
. ‘to’ would result natiu'ally in a compound suffix meaning 
‘ up to.’ If the Brahui -is is related to the Dravidian loca- 
tive 41 — and the phonetic interchange has ample authority — 
the suffix -is-hd would constitute a perfect parallel to the 
Tamil locative-directive -il-ku, compounded as this is with 
a locative and dative. 
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The Brahui" instrameatal -at is not infrequently nsed 
with a gMssi-locatire force, and it seems probable that it is 
derived from the same source as the locative -atl. Obvious 
analogies are afforded by Telugni and Tulu. In Telugu the 
classical instrumental -ta {-ia) is identical with the locative, 
and is derived from the inflexional -ti {-ti), which is itself 
sometimes used as a locative. Similarly the Tulu instra- 
mental -cTdii seems closely related to the locative -dtt or 
-d\ -tu or -t\ The resemblance of the Telugu suffixes to 
the suffixes in Brahui is particularly strong. 

But perhaps the most striking example of the relation- 
ship of the Brahui and Dravidian case-suffixes is to bo found 
in the conjimctivc. Not only is -to, the abbreviated form 
of the Telugu conjunctive, identical with the suffix in Brahui, 
the longer form -tdclu seems to be preserved in the Brahui 
full- word ‘accompanying,’ ‘ in company with,’ If this 
is the case, the evidence of Brahtd would ajjparently have a 
relevant bearing on the vexed question whether the Tamil 
-bdii or the Telugu -tbdu represents the truer form of the 
Bravidian conjunctive suffix. 

It is an interesting feature of Brahui that aU but tlie 
three first numerals have been boiTowed from outside, a fact 
which is expressed in another form by their neighbours in 
the taunt that they have had to teach the Brahuis to count 
beyond three. The numeral is in fact an epitome of the 
whole language : the bulk of the numerals as of the voca- 
bulary of the language generally have been grafted from 
outside ; but this foreign overgrowth is linguistically far less 
significant than the native roots. Bew races which can boast 
a developed language at all have had to ])orrow the first three 
numerals, however much they may have to thank the outside 
world for the rest of their arithmetical stock-in-trade. 

While all but the first throe cardinals have been drawn, 
often in a corrupted form, from Persian, the first three arc 
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regarded by the Brahtus themselres as theil’ OTrn csclusire 
property. A comparison with Draridian .will satisfactorily 
disprove sneh an idea. One of the peculiarities of these 
numerals is that each presents itself in a two-fold shape : 
asit, ivat, miisU arc nouns of number, while mi, ird, rausi 
are numeral adjectives. The Dmvidian numeral is two-fold 
in precisely the same way. But the family Hkeness strikes 
much deeper. The root of the second numeral in Brahui 
/?•- is absolutely identical with the root throughout Dravidian. 
It may see.n unjustifiable to relate as- to or-, the root of 
the first numeral in Dravidian, but thi; interchange not 

onlv of r and s but also of o and a is otherwise established. 

€ 

The connection between was- and Mur-. the Dravidian root 
of the third numeral, is moj’e easily detected, for the included 
vowel has been left unchanged. 

As in Dravidian, the ordinals in Brahui arc formed from 
the cai’dinals by means of suffixes. To this general rule 
Brahui and Dravidian have one exception in common. In 
bojh the first ordinal is founded not on the first cardinal, 
but on a base meanintf ‘front,’ ‘before.’ This device is of 
. course familiar enough in the Indo-European language-group, 
but the relationship of the Brahui base mnJi. ?no7i, to the 
Dravidian mti, mn?i, seems unmistakable. 

We pass ftn to the personal pronouns with the feeling 
that the Dravidian kinshijr will reveal itself here if any- 
wliere. And the evidence is clear. Especially is this the 
case with regard to the pronoun of the second person, 
nominative singular aJ. plural mmi. A7 is indeed the 
normal form of the second j>erson singular throughout 
Dravidian ; the nominative plural in classical Kanarese 
is mm, wliile mim is one of the oblique bases in Tamil. 
The fact that the more characteristic form of the Dravidian 
plural, of which the Tamil mr is a tyincal representative, 
reappears, docked of its initial consonant, in the form Ir 
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(with rariants) §& a pronominal termination in the Drayidian 
verb, is not -withput significance, for this termination rdth 
sliglit modification, and in the negative verb with hardly 
any*modification at all, is consistently used in Brahni. 

The ordinary forms of the Dravidian pronoun of the first 
person are an, ydn, mn in the singular, with am, yam, ndm 
in the plural, in which the final -« and -m are almost cer- 
tainly mere marks of number ; the triple forms are probably 
variations of the same base. There can be no doubt of the 
relationship of the Brahni first person plural man to the 
Dravidian ndmi. Apart from the fact that in the peculiar 
circumstances of the case there is no need for a plmalising 
particle in Brahui, the change from -m to -n, which is in 
itself not uncommon and which occurs indeed in the 
Dravidian pronouns, would be induced naturally by the 
attraction of the initial n. 

There remains the first 'person singular I with its oblique 
base ham-. Though Caldwell, while regarding nl, num, nan 
as Dravidian, was unable to recognise any Dravidian rela- 
tionship here, it would be strange if the pronoun of the fiyst 
person were derived in the singular from a source other 
than that of its plural and the pronoun of the second person 
in both numbers, and it is doubtless a right instinct to 
endeavour to trace its origin to the same stock before adopting 
Caldwell’s forlorn comparison with the Babylonian dnaha. 
And we may do so, I think, without misgiving. If the final 
-n of the Dravidian pronouns is merely a mark of singular 
number, it would be no matter for surprise to find that it is 
lM)lo to be dropped. It is in fact discarded regularly in the 
second pemon singular, nl being rarely ousted by the full 
form nln ; Tulu goes a step further and discards both initial 
and final n, leaving the vowel I as the sole representative of 
the second person singular. The same has been the case 
with regard to e, the pronoun of the first person singular in 
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Telugu, and witli this Telugu e we may fairfy compare the 
Brahui nominative singular 1. It is indee.d not impossible 
that these two dialects hare preserved the purest form of the 
pronoun. The explanation of the , appearance of an initial 
h- in the inflexional base involves too elaborate a chain of 
phonetic interchanges to find a convenient place here. 

The relationship of the Brahui reflexive fen to tav, which 
persists throughout the Dravidian lansuage-group, is happily 
self-evident. The only points of difference lie in the fact 
th-at the pronoun in Brahui is common to Ijoth numbers, and 
in slight variations in the idiom, iis the final -n seems to 
be simply the sign of the singular number as in tlie personal 
pronouns, it is possible that the curious enclitic pronoun of 
the third person -fa (it occasionally appears by the by in 
the form -tail) is derived from the same base, though its use 
as an enclitic points clearly to foreign influence. 

The case of the demonstrative is of peculiar interest. 
Brom an internal point of view the Brahui demonstrative 
is remarkably irregular and manifold in form. The ordinary 
forms of the nominative singular are dCt \Jnc', e {Ule'\, o {is), 
but the oblique cases iu tbe singular, with possibly a few 
exceptions, are based on dcid. ed, od, forms which may be. 
and sometimes must bo. used in tbe nominative singular. 
The presence of thi.s -d, u'hicli is changed in the oblique 
cases to caunot be explained fioni Brahui itself, any 
more than the strange insertion of -f- in tbe commonest 
form of the plural, ddfk, efk, ofk. It is no mean corrobora- 
tion of our argument that we have to go to Dravidian 
for the explanation of both. Dravidian like Brahui has 
a three-fold demonstrative, the remote, the proximate, and 
the mediate. They are formed from three demonstrative 
bases a, i, tt, by suffixing the signs of gender and number. Jii 
Tamil, to take a typical case, these gender-number suffixes. 
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with the exception of the nenter-singnlar sign -cl, begin 
Tvith a rowel, and require in consequence a euphonic -v- 
to prevent hiatus. Thus the neuter gender demonstratives 
are, a-du, i-du, u-du in the singular, and a-v-ei, i-v-ei, 
ti-v-ei in the plural It may l^e safely asserted that herein 
lies the explanation not only of the Brahui demonstratives 
singular dad, ed, od, but also of the plural cldfk, efh, ofk, 
notwithstanding certain difficulties which cannot now be 
discussed. The -cl in the singular is in fact a survival of 
the neuter-singular sign, though it loses all force of gender 
in Brahui, while the -f- is an even more meaningless 
survival of the euphonic -v-. In both cases the raison d’etre 
of the consonant has gone, but the sounds themselves have 
been preserved in much the same purposeless way as the 
euphonic addition has usmped the initial position in the 
Telugu masculine singular demonstratives vdclu, vMu. 

It may seem a far cry from the Dravidian yd-v-ar, who ? 
(masculine and feminine plural) to the Brahui der, who? 
(masculine and feminine in both numbers). But the chain 
of relationship is complete. Ydvar is used in colloquial 
Tamil as a singular also, and as such is abbreviated to far i 
ydr, moreover, in Tulu becomes yer, and finally in both Tulu 
and Kanarese there is that unexpected change from y to d 
which constitutes the last link between the Tamil ydvar and 
the Brahui der. Nor is this all. Yd, the Dravidian inter- 
rogative base, is used in High Tamil by itself as a pronoun, 
and thus the alternative form de of the Brahui nominative 
and, possibly, the apparently irregular but invariable form 
dirtna of the genitive singular are explained. The shortening 
of the included vowel in the genitive is characteristically* 
Dravidian. 

The interrogative base in Dravidian appeal’s also as e-, 
probably an older and purer form of the base than yd, 
and this in the form «- has several representatives in Brahui, 
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Xotable among thepe aro vnt, what r {cf. llaMyalam encht), 
ama, how r cf. Telngu eml. why ?), cd, how many ? {cf. 
Tamil eitmiai and a-k]ioclar. how much r — which is especially 
interesting as l)eing a compound of the Brahui inten’ogatire 
base a- and a corruption of the loan-word qndr, quantity. 

It is unnecessary in this rapid surrey to trace the eri- 
denees of a Draridian relationship tliroiiuh all the intricacies 
of the Brahui rerb: it will sud.ee to indicate a few of the 
more palpable fearnres of analogy. As regards the pronominal 
terminations we are on -afe ground in comparing the 
plnral terminations -//, -rc, -r with the Dravih.n ~m. ~r, -r 
(with rowel additions). Tlie peculiar diJiculties which !)eset 
the terminations in the singular appear to rosoire thcin- 
selres on a closer examinatio.i into fresh proof of a Draridian 
relationship. Thus the obrions conclusion that the two- 
fold termination of tire first pei’son singular in the aflirm- 
atire, which appears as -v in present- future time and as -/ 
in the past and ail other tenses which are compoxmded 
with .the snbstanrire rerb, is not in oiinin pronominal at 
;all, bnt the distiiictire mark of time, is significantly corro- 
borated by tlio fact that v with phonetic rariants p, b) and 
t are the characteristic marks of present- futm-e and past 
time respectirely in Drarichan. 

An apposite coiifvmation of this explanation is to be 
found in the oigaoic negative conjugation, one of the most 
intere-tiaig clmraeterisrics wii’ch Brahui has in com.nou with 
Draridian. At host sight it might seem that Brahui employs 
two negative infixes, -pa- ^^occasionally modified to -fa-) in 
the present-future, and -ta- in the past, thus possessing a 
more complicated system than Draridian. Bnt viewed in 
•the light of the foregoing explanation, the complexity dis- 
appears, and the negative formative, docked of p {f) and 
f, the signs of time, issues as -a-, the fundamental negative 
formative in Draridian. 


c 
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Turning tb the causal rerb, we find the Erahui causal 
formati-ee -if palpably related to -ti, the causal formative 
in Tamil. It is a curious double coincidence, and probably 
more than a coincidence, that the sign of present-future 
time should be practically identical with the causal foimative 
in both languages. 

I pass by the case of indefinite pronouns or pronominal 
adjectives, like pen, other; of demonstrative adverbs, like 
dmgl, engl, in this and that direction ; of postpositional 
nouns, like mon, ninh, before, Mr a ah. below ; and of isolated 
\rords of every-day use, like Mkaf, ear, Mem, eye, bd. mouth. 
lull, mouse, ravrii, hare, Mai, stone, pi, excreta, tad, resistance. 
chot, crooked, chat, destroyed, chiinak, small, hanen, sweet. 
puskuH, new, miitkun, old, Tciming, to cat, Inning, to lamb, 
etc., laming, to come (roots la-, bar-), lining, to hear, allau, 
it was not — all of which with numerous others arc related 
to corresponding words in Dravidian according to certain 
phonetic laws, which are for the most part fairly easily 
defined. Such words hardly belong to the internal structure 
of the language, and their evidence, though interesting ancl. 
impoi-tant, is subsidiary to the main ai’gument. But. I 
cannot refrain from singling out the obvious relationship 
of the Brahui words pdlh, milk, telJi, scorpion, to the 
Dravidian equivalents pal, tel, the special significance of 
which lies in the fact that the former contain the indescril)- 
able aspirated cerebral Ih, the shibboleth of the Brahui 
language. 

There can be but one verdict on this evidence. This 
verdict is not that of CaldweU, who summed up his final 
petition in the words “The Brahui language, considered as 
a whole, seems to be derived from the same source as the 
Panjabi and Sindhi, but it evidently contains a Dravidian 
element,’' but the converse, first suggested by Lassen in the 
early days of the study of the language and reasserted by 
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Truiiiyp u <iuart''r o!‘ a century ago. The Brahui language is 
sprung from the same souice as the Dravidian language- 
gi'oup ; it has freely fib.sorbefl the alien vocabulary of Persian, 
Baluchi, Sindhi and other neigli))ouring languages, but in 
.spite of their inroads its grammatical .system has jjreserved 
a sttirdy existence. 

' One word in conclusion. TTe can no longer argue with 
the cliildlike faith of our fon? fathers fi'oiii philrdosy to 
ethnology, and assume -irithout further ado that this race of 
Balucliislau. wliO'e speech is akin to the languages of the 
Dravidiaii peophts of Southern India, is itself Uravidian 
that it is in fact the rearguard or tin* vanguard — according 
to the jiarticiilar theoiy we may affect— of a Dravidian 
migration from Xurth to South or from South to Xorth. 
Such short cuts in ethnology are no longer oijeu to us. The 
questions with which this essay opened, i*eturn to us at its 
close, but they return with deeper import. Who are these 
Brahuis. whose habitation is in Balucbistan. and whose 
language has to stretch beyond their utmost ken over so vast 
a tract of country and over so many alien languages before 
it can reach its own kin in the laimitages spoken by the 
strange peoples in the far-off South f 
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SOTODS. 

§ 1 . Bi'aliux it» not (^nly dovoirl of literature, it is nevcj' 
reduced to u'litiug except as an artidcial Feat of skill. Tlie 
great ina.ss of the people who speak Tiruhui ;u‘e lu fact illit- 
crate, and the few who can read and write huvi^ acquired 
these accomplishments tlirough the medium of a foreign 
language, and liaxe as ret made no real attempt to ajxply 
them to their mother tongue. 

§ 2 . There has accordingly been little hesitation in the 
selection of the Eoraau character for tlxe recording of Brahtii 
in this work. On general sivmnds its advantatres are felt to 
, outweigh any that might be offered by the only alteriicitive. 
a .modified Arabic character. The adoption of the latter 
leads almost ine\'itably to niceties of fancied orthography to 
which the Brahui has no counterpart in his speech ; it is. for 
instance, not easy to discard completely tire distinction in 
obvious loan-ATords between and and h ; j . j , 

Ji> and ^ ; -A and 6; I and f ~ distinctions which are 
meaningless to the Brahui, uho contents himself in each case 
■with one uniform sound, s, t, s, k, a. Moreover, apart fioiii 
questions of artificiality, the Arabic character, overl)urdened 
though it may be with an elaborate system of diacritical signs, 
is incapable of I’opreseuting the sounds in Brahui fully and 
without ambiguity, and proves at times definitely misleading. ^ 
How real these objections are is writ large in the qmst Mstory 
of the study of the language. 
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§3. The v'owels with one exception go in pairs, short 
and long4 as o is always long, it has been thought unneces- 
sary to burden it with a diacritical mark : — 

a, d; e, e; i, 1; o; u, ii. 

They are sounded generally after the continental fashion, 
and the only sounds which have no precise equivalent in 
English are e and o, which are pronounced purer than the 
nearest we possess to them. Practical examples afford the. 
most convenient illustrations ; — thus nan, we, is pronounced 
like the English ‘ nun ’ ; lak, mouths, like ‘ bark Mn-e, 
hungei' (acc.) like ‘bean-y’; ne, to thee, like the German 
‘ Ke-ger ’ (not like ‘ nay ’) ; pin, name, like ‘ pin ’ ; bln, 
hunger, like ‘bean’; hok, fingers, SboA p'>k, lost, like the 
German ‘ Hokuspokus ’ (not like ‘ hocus-pocus ’ ) ; nuk, the 
roof of the mouth, like ‘ nook ’ ; sii, fiesh, like ‘ sue.’ 

It is hardly necessary to point out that the sounds 
recorded in the isolated words do not always retain their full 
value in the rapidity of ordinary conversation. Thus when 
several long vowels occur in succession there is a tendency 
to clip one or more : tufakdfe l-an-td pula, snatch the guns 
from them, where l-dn-td stands for l-dn-td. Again, a final 
short a is frequently almost entirely elided before a word 
beginning with a vowel or even with the aspirate: — kasas 
rahdi-i'' himpak (for rakdi-ta liimpak), no one goes near him. 
The power of the hardly perceptible sound that is left may 
be conveniently represented by the apostrophe. 

§4. The vowels are occasionally nasalised, but chiefly in 
loan-words ; nasalisation is represented in this work by a cir- 
cumflex sign over the vowel :—pEzda, fifteen ; adzda, sixteen ; 
airdis, a lute. The nasalisation of a short vowel is somewhat 
rare : daz, dust. In the imitative word shtrshiring, to neigh, 
there can often hardly be said to be a true vowel sound 
at all. 
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s5. In addition there arc the diphthongs- 

ei ; c'i ; di ; an. 

The diphthong ei occurs in a feu* rrords onlv, but some 
of these are important, as for instance antei ? why ? It has 
no precise equivalent in English ; thus beik. grasses, is pro- 
nounced neither ‘ bake ’ nor • bike.’ but between the* two, 
.soniet\'hat nearer the former. The diphthong e/. on the 
other jiand. may be readily ]'aralle!ed ir English ; thus nlno. 
to-day. i- ]«onouneed lik<‘ *I hi.ov. ’ 'with a slight eni].hasis 
on * 1 ’ ; ; -tag'’ lik-- '-..is-er ’ It is jiot t'* !^e eonfuse-d 

with the la-aA-jer diplithoim' dk wliicli piciVs an injporlaut 
part as oJie of tljc siiilixe'- <>' lie* locati-s e. 'Jims p>'idk on 
the hair, is isronounced o.ot like ‘put [.'but iiior** lib- ‘ pul 
aye,’ with the broadest pronunciation of 'aye.' The remain- 
ing diphthong c?' is pronounced Us in Germau ; it has. for 
instance, the same sound in nanin. biack. as in the German 
‘ Maul.’ At the end of a word it is perhaps hardly a true 
diphthong ; it approxinmtes to at. into which it resolves 
Irefore a suilix with an initial vowel : e.ft. k»lcm. message. 
kulavuk. messages 

. § 6 . The consonants may he ai ranged according to the 

position they occupy in tlie mouth, froiit tlic lips to the back 
of the throat ; it will be obst'rved that tbe series overlap ; — 
Labial. Dental. Lingual. Palatal. Guttural. 
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The niajorify of these sounds have their counterparts in 
English, and these it will suflB.ee to illustrate by a few words 
in which they occur, their pronunciation being indicated by 
English words composed of the same sounds in brackets. In 
the case of sounds foreign to English a more detailed descrip- 
tion will be given. 

p : pin (‘ pin ’), name ; kap (‘ cup ’), half. 

h : huh (‘book *), a kiss ; has (‘ bus ’), enough. 

m: mach (‘much’ slightly emi)hasised), date-jjalm; 
hamp (‘hump’), load; bimi (‘boom’), owd. 

V is neither the English bi-labial w nor the labio-dental c. 
Of the two it more nearly resembles the latter, but differs 
from it in that the lower lip is drawn slightly further in on 
to the upper teeth, and touches them more lightly ; there is 
a little more pressure on the teeth when the consonant is 
preceded by a short vowel. 

/; fdm (‘farm ’), understand; UUf {' belief ’), pregnant, 
(The sound is never used initially in indigenous words.) 

t is unknown to English, nor is it the true dental of 
Persia, which is formed by touching the tongue almost on 
the edge of the teeth. It is formed as in Italian by the con- 
tact of the tip of the tongue at the spot where the teeth 
issue from the gums, so as to touch both, 

cl is the sonant of t, and the remarks above apply 
equally to both. 

S : slm (‘ seam ’), border ; Ms (‘ hiss ’), ashes. 

% : zu (‘ Zoo ’), quickly ; buz (‘ boose ’), muzzle. 

t is the ordinary English t (and therefore materially 
different from the cerebral t in Hindustani) ; but (‘ boot ’), 
boot ; tin (‘ teen ’), tin — ^both these words are borrowed from 
EngHsh ; cUt (‘ chit ’), rope. 
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d ife similarly tlie English d: — dak {‘cluck’), a cut ; 
dak (‘ dark bald ; kad. bud a load. 

/I ; nnn (• nun ’), v\'e ; jAn (' pin '), name. 

I is pronounced like initial / in English : —Itk (• leak ■). 
a»line. Medially and hnally it keejis its sound jrare. and 
^undergoes no modification as in English. Tltere is thus a 
perceptible difference betu'een MJ. a bc/w. and ‘bill.’ between 
to the skin, ar.d ‘'.illy.' and betweer, /u/Il. he seized, 
and ’bulk.' 

r is produced by the vibration'' of the ti]» of the 
longue at the fj-cnit of the hard palate, and tlie standard 
English pronunciation ther('fere siq»])lies Jio exact }«raliel ; — 
fikh-eb (German ‘rich-tig'), stirru]); mi}/' (German ‘iMar- 
nior,’ Hindustani ‘mar’), son. 

Sh shd (‘ Shah’), pour; Mush (• nuisjj hill. 

zJl i.s pronounced as in Persian, and the :{}>) in the 
English word ‘azure." 

vjl : choiik (“chunk"), a double handful: pichche 
(•• pitchy ’), to the eye-gum, 

j : jin (” gin ’), a dinu ; bnj C budge back. 

Ih : is exceedingly hard to pronounce ; it is a harsh 
aspirated cerebral frtrmed by rolling back the tip of the 
tongue against the edge of the roof of the palate, letting 
the back of the tongue rest agaiu''t the wall of the ixiots 
of thc! teeth, and emitting the sound with some force at 
both corners of the mouth ; the force is occasionally, hut 
iiot usually, greater at one corner than at the other. The 
common corruption of the sound among Indian foreigners, 
It (using the Hindustani cerebral /), is hopelessly wide of 
the mark. Though I offers itself readily as a symbol for 
the sound, it has been considered advisable to adopt M, 
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cumbrous tbougb. it is, to mark the harsh aspiration and the 
exceptional length of the sound. 

is the obscure cerebral nasal of Sindhi and Pashtu 
(sometimes transliterated m)- It occurs chiefly in words 
borrowed from one or other of these languages, and its use 
generally points to Sindhi influence, under which it fre- 
quently displaces r especially when preceded by a nasalised ' 
%mwel. 

r is even more difficult for an Englishman to acquire 
than Ih ; indeed among some Brahuis themselves a certain 
difficulty is experienced (§18). It is formed by the contact 
of the tip of the tongue far back on the palate, so as just 
to touch the soft imlato. The Hindustani r, in which the 
contact is at a point considerably more forward, is a very 
imperfect approximation. 

y : yd (‘ Ya-hoo,’ German ‘ Ja,’ Persian, Hindustani 
‘ya’), or. 

k : huh {' cook ’), flocks ; cUh chick ’), a pinch of some- 
thing. 

g is the same as the English hard g-. — giid (‘good’),' 
after; hag (‘bug’), a herd of camels. 

k1i is pronounced like the Arabic- Persian Mte, i-e., 
like ch in German and in the Scotch word ‘ loch ’ : — thus 
J^ardb, bad, be]^, root, are pronounced Just as in Hindu- 
stani. 

gh is somewhat less guttm’al than the Arabic aham. 
and initially and medially is pronounced as in Hindustani : — 
thus gAaflb, poor, and Idakar. lean, are pronounced like* 
the same words in Hindustani. At the end of a word, as 
e.g., in sMgk, pom', it is less heavy. 

h: though the aspirate at the beginning of a word 
which is sounded with emphasis is distinctly felt deep down 
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in the throat, in ordinary conTer-sation it Is often - hardly 
perceptible, and eren dropped altogether 
bring; lies, es, he brought. The usa2'P in fact i* so uncertain 
that it is not always jrossible to determine whether the more 
correct form of a irarticular word contains an aspirate or not. 

§7. The consonant series might be made more complete 
by the inclusion of the aspirated sounds bJi, //?, (Ik, 
etc., which are pronounced, due aliowanco being made for 
difference of pronnnciation in the =-i njiie consonant^;, after 
the manner familiar from Hindn'taiii. Bnt thonah Biahui 
wavers for instance Iietween phol' and j,ol\ loj-t. 2'f»n«*. 
and between bhas and bdz, many, tbe simjde forms in most 
cas(‘R are regarded as tbe more jjnre. and a fVerpient use 
of aspiration indicates contact witl^ Sindbi ■•nsd Eastern 
Baluchi. 

§ 8 . Similarly each series might have been given its 
proper nasal, each with an apiiropriato diacritical mark, but 
the result would have been a needless einbarrassment to the 
practical student. Apart froir: the nasalised vowels (§4) 
the only nasals which have a separate iudividiiaiity are the 
•labial rn, the lingual h and the borrowed cerebral Tbe 
modifications which the nasal undergoes in combination with 
a following dental, palatal or guttural are natural and 
familiar, and can ho at once <lcduced without tlie use of 
distinctive symbols. Thus, lamlung-seasun. rhymes 

with ‘bunk’; be beard, witli ‘fingdahw ' (not of 

course with ‘king’); /dwe/o gird np thyself, with ‘lancli’ 
{i.e., Idntch, not with ' launch.* t.e.. Id ash)', hanj. duck, with 
‘ lunge.’ It is true English has no equivalents to -nt and 
' -nd, which occur for instance in ant? what? land. Joint, 
but this is simply because it does not happen to possess a 
semi-dental like Brahui. 

§ 9 . Again, a place might perhaps have been found among 
the labials for to, but the sound only occurs in combination : 
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e.g., dtoSzda (cf. ‘dw-ell’), twelve, stodr {cf. ‘sw-ard’), lider, 
gwcm {of. 5 Gii-el^ ’), the pistachio hhcmjah. It is, in fact, 
merely a convenient method of writing u, and though the 
vowel sound is generally clipped as in English, it is not 
infrequently sounded in full : — e.g., duazda, sndr, guan. 

§10. The Brahtu has a marked fondness for doubled 
consonants preceded by a short vowel. Among the conson- 
ants most frequently doubled are ch, Kh, t and I, while the 
doubling of n and s is an important feature in the infinitive 
and past tenses respectively of a certain class of veihs. At 
the end of a word the doubling of a consonant is in most 
cases barely perceptible, though the sound may be slightly 
heavier than that of a single consonant. Hence with cer- 
tain important exceptions, chiefly among the verbs and 
adjectives, it is unnecessary to mark a final consonant as 
doubled, whereas care must be taken to reproduce an unmis- 
takable doubling in the body of a word :—e.g., hutte hulle 
TiKchchand randat mon tiss, he sent off all the flocks to follow 
the camel. In this connection it may be noted that the 
Brahui has no particular dislike for concurrent consonants, 
at any rate in certain combinations '.—e.g., guzhgh, lucerne- 
roots, drassam, goats’ hair, arisk, persons, larza, trembling, 
musJihp, he may not rub. 

§11. The main accent, which is for the most part not 
particularly decisive — only a shoii included vowel in a suffix 
being entirely unaccented — falls ordinarily on the root of the 
word, though it is apt to be attracted to a syllable containing 
a long vowel or ending in a doubled consonant. In emphatic 
conversation, of course, the accent becomes definitely • 
marked. 

§ 12 . Though hiatus is little felt except in certain combina- 
tions in which the copula is concerned, the declension of 
the noun afiords an interesting example of the insertion of 
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a euphonic ghain to prerent hiatus between a, short or long, 
and a or di i§§26, 36 ch. Tliough this insertion is cou- 
venientlr termed euphonic, it will of course be rememl)Oi(xl 
that it is dictated not br tlio ear j)ut by the vocal organs. 
But the practice is strangely lacking in uniformity : thus in 
the case of a monosyllabic noun ending in -d, the insertion of 
ghiin before the case suffixes -an and -di is not permissible, 
tliough it is otherwise optional in the deeIensio]i of nouns 
ending in -a or -d i§30 rt 'e -V euphonic g]i«ht ero])- up a 2 *ain 
in the adjective (581). Before the copula then* are in certain 
cases special device- to bridge tla* hiatus :^42 k 

§ 13 . There i- a distinct tendency in Brahiii towards 
‘ harmo]iic sequence of vowads that is to say, the vowels of 
a polysyllable are liable to become attracted intf) harmony 
with the last vowel. Thus robe <jf honour, appears as 

Mialaf, Muhammad as Jlahuad, mutizU, stage, as mizil (or as 
maizil, which has been atfeeted by the same tendency). 
But it is in the conjugation of the verb that this principle is 
most noticeable : thus kimgusuf, hungusimii, I had eaten, 
are* the commoti forms of the jduperfect as opposed to 
ku/igasul, kungasasuf. which arc* the forms obviously indicated 
by the formation of the reus<*. and which are also in u.se 
(§§221, 222). In the third person singular, kuugasas^ no 
change is called for as the last vowel is the same as the vowel 
preceding it, and none In permissible. The secondary form of 
1h(‘ past conditional ^§209) offers another illustration of the 
same kind. 

§ 14 . Another phonetic principle, which operates however 
chiefly in loan-words, is metathesis, according to which the 
Consonants in a word are apt to change places. The simplest 
examples are to be found in words borrowed from Pereian. : 
nidm (for migdn), middle ; dalvat (for davlat), riches ; ruskhaf 
(for rufehsat). dismissal; bmhkh ifor baJehsh). portion.; knlf 
(for qiifl), key ; kilba (for qibla), west. 
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§ 15 . A full* consideration of the interchanges among the 
consonants lies outside the scope of this volume, but a few 
general remarks will perhaps 1)e of interest. The inter- 
changes fall naturally into three main groups : (1) inter- 
changes which occur within the standard language itself, (2) 
interchanges in loan-words, and (3) dialectical interchangesf 

§ 16 . One of the most remarkable consonantal inter-' 
changes in Brahui itself is that between h and t, which plays 
for instance a very important part in the declension of the 
plural noun (§33). An interchange between d and r is 
illustrated by the declension of the demonstratives (§127), 
while the conjugation of the verb points to interchanges 
between n, r, s, between Ih, I, s, and — in the negative — 
between p, f, v. A consonant sometimes undergoes change 
owing to its juxtaposition with another consonant. Thus, m 
changes to n before A .■ haudd (for ham-da), this very ; while 
n changes to m before h or p : kimbo, do you eat, hionpa, eat 
not, from km-ing. Before a sibilant or a dental r may be 
optionally changed to r : harsing or horsing, to turn, larehig 
or Jarzing, to tremble, hartomd or hartomd, both, Imrde or 
harde, every day. The occasional dropping of the aspirate 
has already been noticed (§6). It seems as if it were occa- 
sionally employed to mark a distinction of number. Thus one 
Brahui will say : hor, finger, ok, fingers ; while a second 
will say the reverse : or, finger, hok, fingers. If Iroth singular 
and plural occur in the same sentence, it is certainly idiomatic 
to distinguish them in this manner : chdJ^u nd asi ore tarene, 
yd kulle hole nd ? has the knife cut one of your fingers, or all 
of them ? list, heart, pliual hustdk, and vice versa constitute 
another example of the kind. In the case of r and g there is 
a similar tendency to be dropped. The iduralisation of nouns 
ending in final -r (§29) and the conjugation of the so-called 
verbs in -n (§186) afford striking illustrations of this tendency 
in the former. In some instances it is indeed difficult to 
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determine from internal eridenee Trliether* a final- is 
radical or not, e.g., ama? omar f dl^e chopping of g 

is exemplified in the impmatire plural and the prohilfitive 
of the passive (§-7o) and in isolated words like (j'u- or ir, all. 
gira or ird. some, hlcJigird or hichird, nothing. 

*§ 17 . It will be eonrenient to confine a biief reriew of 
consonantal interchanges in loan-words to the ca'^e of vroi'd> 
borrowed from or through Pe’ sian. The zr.ore important varia- 
tions include changes from q to M : vokh t i lrom vnqf . time, 
aMadar ' how much r the last element being derived from 
qadr, quantity (§150); from final //to/.- shnf {from, sh id)], 
evening, sof (from seh), apple ; frcjm initial 5 to ijic .- rmlxl 
(from hdz'f). play, gimr (from horj, In-east; from r to /.- 
shakal ifrom shiikar]. sugar. The frequent na<a]i«ati'/n oj’ 
long d is not without interest : //'Tc I'froni hdz •. hawk ; ha:d 
(from basil), upper arm ; t-ha (from did k tea. 

§ 18 . As regards the numerous dialectical variations it is 
interesting to note that the Zagr Mengal finds the same 
difficulty in the pronunciation of the cerebml r as the 
.Brahui child learning to talk, and like him get,*> over the 
difficulty by using r in.^tead : dare for ddee, here, ddrdn for 
ddran, from this :nan. The Biahui chil l similarly does not 
readily master the difference between s and sh, and we find 
the same confusion in the Zahri variant I'dt.fn for hto, last 
night. The Langavs regularly eorrujit gi into kh ; e.g.. 
Mialla for ghdla, grain. Again, the p /c>ple of Zahu-i cannot 
pronounce an initial dental followed by r. an 1 eitlun- drop it 
altogether or snb.stitute the- corre'^j.onding lingucd : e.g. rakb 
or drakhf for drokhl, tree, rogh or dt oah for deogh. lie, 
m klikh inu or tra khkh hia for irokhKkhtg. to burst. A dialect- 
ical change from t to di. which is analogous to the inter- 
change of t and Ji in the standard language (,§16j occurs in 
the important Jhalawan variant diot, I will give, for the 
ordinary Mot or tirot, and in the corresponding formations of 
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the same rerb.* I'lie converse is found in the Zagr Mengal 
tdva [tidm) I understand, for chava. But regard being 
had to the negative of chd-ing, it seems not impossible 
that the older foj'm of the root has been preserved in the 
dialect (§261;, 
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Gender. 

§19. Gender in Brahni is not expressed by grammatical 
forms. Host cases in nhich. a va^id distinction of sex exists 
in the mind of the ordinary Bmiiui, are provided with 
different words for the masculine and feminine : — 

Ifu'ci grandfather, halla graudmothei’. 

biiva father, himnio mother. 

mar son, manr duughti'r. 

Uurn brother. Ir ‘■ister. 

mdlnm father-in-law, hol^vr mother-in-law. 

sdlum son-in-law, ma^Mkvr daughter-in-law. 

khdspctr brother-in-law. duskhtGli sister-in-law. 

me sIave-!ioy. ehoharl slave-ffirh 

khards hull. eow. 

maf he-goat. hef sh e-goal. 

hk he-cainei, rldchl she-camel. 

In eases of obvious nece^^.ity there are also separate words 

for the neuter gender. 

§ 20 . Ihe Persian device of rsredxiug nar, male, and 
mada. female, i'? practically confined to cases in v^hieh a 
distinction rd' >ex has little or no talue in the workaday 
life of the Brahui. Thus the Brahu! has e\ oh e I no scjtarate 
words for the mascuUue and feminine rif khazm, deer, and 
on the few occasions when a distinction is calle i for he is 
content to employ the foreign compounds nen'-dsk. buck, 
mdda-dsli, doe. Though the feminine of 1d,Qh, donkey, is 
expressed by tlie Persian mdda-j^ai' (sometimes corrupted to 
mdcha-khar), the device is naturally seldom made use of in 
the case of domestic animals. 

D t 
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§ 21 . Apar£ from collective notiiis like ha1m\ herd of 
donkeys, -gala, herd of horses, bag, herd of camels, gdrum, 
herd of cattle, hur, flock of sheep and goats, there are often 
separate words for the common gender : — handagh, human 
being, including narina, man, zdlfa, woman; Jiulll, horse, 
including naridn, stallion, madidn, mare ; melh, sheep, in- 
cluding Mfflfj ram, mir, ewe ; Tcuchali, dog, including nardz,, 
he-dog, mm(^, bitch. 


Number. 

§ 22 . There are two numbers, the singular and the plural ; 
there is no trace of a dual. The nominative singular is the 
simple base ; it may end in a consonant or consonants, in 
short a, a long vowel, or the diphthong ei. Though several 
bases end in -au, a final au is hardly a true diphthong (§6) 
and is treated for inflexional purposes as -av, to which it 
approximates in sound in this position. 

§ 23 . The nominative plural is formed from the base by 
sufflxing -Te, which is euphonically strengthened in many 
instances to ‘dh, and — if the noun ends in a short a— to 
’ gM h. a ahain being usually inserted to bridge the hiatus. . 

§ 24 . The formation of the plural is most conveniently 
discussed according to the ending of the base. In the case 
of nouns ending in a vowel the rules are simple and happily 
free from exceptions. The rules in the case of nouns ending 
in a consonant are more complicated and, apart from the 
inevitable exceptions, secondary forms are not uncommon. 

§ 25 . (i) Nouns ending in a long vowel or in the diphthong 
ei form the plural by suffixing -h : — 


ba 

mouth 

Mh. 

Ufa 

house 

m'dih. 

de 

day 

deh. 

¥ 

salt 

HK 
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dtii 

tongue 

daik% 


horse 

huUik. 

Mo 

pot 

khok. 

iako 

wind 

takok. 

da 

hand 

dak* 

pu 

worm 

puk. 

bet 

gi-ass 

beik 

§26. (ij) Xouus 

: ending in -a (no other short vowel is 

found at tbo end of 

a basej form the plural by suffixing ~(/k 

usually witli a g]t'> 'tu to prevent the hiatus : — 

Imnma 

mother 

Inmmaahdk. 

bdva 

father 

bdmahdk. 

parr a 

wing 

parrag^dk. 

hurra 

thunder 

hurraahdk. 

The ghain is occasionally omitted, and the final a is then 

all but elided before the plural suffix 

-dk. The barely per- 

ceptible sound may 

be conveniently r 

epresented by an apos- 

trophe : lumiudk. bdv'dii. ptfrr'aki hurr'dh. 

§27. t iii) Xouns ending in a lingual (but not r, of. §29), 

a 'nasal, a sibilant, 

~lh or •;*, form the plural by suffixing 




pdf 

wood • 

pdtk. 

Mi 

she-goat 

hetk. 

bhdd 

cavern 

bJidrlk. 

khal 

stone 

khalk. 

bil 

bow 

bilk. 

sil 

skin 

silk. 


eye 

khank. 

pin 

name 

pink. 

zdn 

knee 

zanh. 

sum 

arrow 

mmk. 

kdfinu 

head 

kdlumk. 

fcholimi 

w'heat 

kholumk. 
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hdmm 

nose 

bdmusk. 

his 

ashes 

Usk. 

rez 

hair-rope 

rezk. 

mish 

earth 

mishk. 

mash 

hill 

mashk. 

■pish 

dwarf-palm 

plshk. 

buzh 

tangled hair 

buzhk. 

mazh 

a kind of grass 

mazlik. 

teVh 

scorpion 

teVhk. 

melh 

sheep 

meljik. 

pdlh 

milk 

pdljik. 

if 

sister 

irk. 

rof 

calf 

fork. 


Note (a ). — The ordinary plural of masir, daughter, is 
masink ; the form masirk is rarely heard. The regular 
plural irk from ir, sister, is rery occasiouallT displaced by 
ink. The pliual of dtiz;:, thief, is always duzzdk, the apparent 
irregularity being no doubt due to the double consonant. 

Note ip ). — Secondary forms are not uncommon, especi- 
ally in the case of bases ending in -d : — kdrez, subterranean 
channel, kdrezk or karezdk ; kutdm, nest, hutdmk or hiitdmdk ; 
ml, year, sdlk or sdldk ; bod, bar, louse, bodk or boddk, bork or 
bordk ; hhdcl, cavern, bhddk or bhdddk. Indeed, apart from 
the special cases immediately following, the plural of many 
nouns in ~d is preferably formed with -dk : e.g., kod, cave, 
kodak (kodk) ; pad, blunt sword, pdddk {pddk). 

Note (c). — Nouns ending in -t or -d, preceded by a short 
vowel, form the plui’al by suffixing -dk 


put 

hair 

putdk. 

chavaf 

sandal 

chavatfdk. 

gut 

throat 

guttdk. 

, had 

pit 

kadddk. 


stomach 

pi44^k. 
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In the last four examples the doublins 

g of the Hnai con- 

sonant of the base 

in the j)lural is to 

• * 

be noticed. The 

doubling is similarly effected in the singular l^efore the coppla 

or on the addition 
diphthong. 

of a suffix beginning 

with a rowel or 

§ 28 . f.i’^'' jN’ouns 

ending in a dental, palatal, guttural or 

labial (including the 

semi- diphthong -an, 

but excluding the 

nasal cf. §27’ form The plural by «uifixiii2 ■/'<!: : — 

ht 

Ijaa' 

^ofaJc. 

uvl 

Hour 

iiniak. 

pit 

thorn 

pitdk. 

mt {huHt'i 

heart 

hustdk ' nstak 

of. 

gnrl 

clothes 

gvddk. 

lad 

srovc 

laddh. 

rand 

track 

I'uudak. 

niaeh 

date-palm 

nmchchdh. 

hucli 

camel 

huchcMk. 

honj 

fluck 

lunijuk. 

haj 

l<ack 

hajdk. 

kiichak 

dog 

kvchakak. 

dhol 

clod 

dhokdk. 

iok 

he-camel 

lokdk 

pug 

bhusa 

pUydk. 

ttuuj 

hole 

tnngdk. 

sang 

betrothal 

idngdk. 

Uidichakh 

mud. 

lichchakhdk 

mu lakh 

locust 

maluMdk 

tv gh 

sleep 

tugh.dk. 

iraah 

bread 

iruaMk. 

lap 

handful 

lappdk. 

kap 

half 

kappdk. 

inimp 

drop of urater 

tnmipdk. 

shardl 

wine 

sliardbdk. 
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kumb 

pool 

kumbdk. 

pif 

lung 

piffdk. 

harraf 

markbor 

harrafdk. 

kv/liOVi 

message 

kulavdk. 

plshkau 

lock of hair 

plshkandk. 


Note («).— Tlie doubling of the final oh, p, f of tbe base 
in some of tbe plurals will be noticed. Tbe same remarks 
apply as in tbe case of a final t [§27, Note (<?) fin?},. 

Note (ii). -Variants are not uncommon: — e.g., inukh . 
waist, mtikhk {‘iiiiikliak) : likh. neck, (llkhdk) : luab, 

sleep, tvjgbji [tnahdks : baj, back, bajk (bajdk) ; muj, mist, 
mujk {nmjdk) ; pif, lung, piffdk {;pifk) ; sof, apple, sofdk 
{sofk). Tbe plural of Mff/? ear, is an invariable 
exception, khajk. 

No'je (c).— E specially to be noted are tbe plui-als of nat, 
foot, teat, wbicb are formed by assimilating tbe final 
consonant with tbe plural particle ~k : nak, feet, khak. teats. 
Before tbe copula or a suibx beginning with a vowel {cfi. §48, 
1’ oot-note) tbe k is doubled. 

§29. ( v; Nouns ending in -r form tbe pliual by dropping 
•r and suffixing -k ; tbe quantity of tbe preceding vowel 
in tbe singular is preserved unchanged in tbe plxu'al, but if 
it is short the ^k is doubled before tbe copula or a vowel : — 


mar 

son 

mdk. 

claaMr 

land 

daahdk. 

her 

plum 

hek. 

pm or 

cheese 

panek. 

dir 

nater 

dik. 

amir 

chieftain 

milk. 

or {hor) 

finger 

hok {pk, of. §16) . 

laphor 

coward 

laaTiok. 

ahttr 

clay 

shiik. 

migur 

grape 

anguk. 
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shahr 

tow'n 

shahjy* 

ditar 

blood 

^ (lit ah , ' 

khdkhar 

fire 

khfiMmk, 

mir 

ewe 

mik. 

kur 

flock 

h ilk. 


A long form in -ah Tritli the retention of -r- is not 
uncommon in the case of a loan-word : e.g,, amlrdk for 
aniih, sat-dd/'dh, chiefs, for Hirilnh. An iiidigeuonb noun 
is occasionally pluralisccl in this manner, bur in the oblique 
cases rather than in the nominative: eg., kasar. road, 
kamrdk. hut better kasak ; jniuinar, cloud, jainiuarCtk, but 
better jmnmak. A monosyllalric indigenous noun is rarely 
so pluralised. if indeed, in pure Brahui, ever. 

§ 30 . The plural of are, person, arisk, might seem at first 
sight to stand alone. It is, however, clearly related to the 
curious plural formation in -ask lif necessary, -ahdsk) in the 
case of a proper name, which denotes, not a number of per- 
sons* of that name, but the family or party of that person, 
including properly the person himself. Thus, Bdz Kkduask 
means Baz Khan and Ms family, ll'ir ILamzaaMsk. Mir 
Hamza and his party. The same formation is even found 
in cases like Mcinaahdsk (§1<35;. so-and-so and his lot, 
lummagMsk, the mother and her 2 )eople, bduaaldsk, rela- 
tions on the father’s side, jilefealdsk, the Political officer and 
Ms following. This formation may be termed the •' jjersonal 
plural.’ 

§ 31 . It is worth noting that the Brahui has appropriated 
the Pashtu patronymic ending -zai in the form -zei, using 
it with the same meaning as -ask ; Qhuldm Mahmadzei, 
Ghulam Muhammad and his family. Unlike -ask, however, 
this ending is treated grammatically as a singular suffix 
(§37,1. It is also commonly used as an ordinary tribal 
suffix. 
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§32. The’ suffix -gal, wMoh is frequently used in Baluchi 
to form the plural of animate objects, is sometimes employed 
in Brahui, especially in the aval (Arabic ahuodl) or conven- 
tional interchange of news after the salutations are over, in 
which the words are more carefully chosen and the language 
generally more formal than in ordinary conversation. Com- 
mon examples of this formation are dmgal, thieves, hiizgalT 
flock of goats, zahgal, flock of kids. Similarly the Hinds are 
called Bindgal, and the Mengal tribe is apparently the tribe 
of the Mens, though the suffix is now inextricably incor- 
porated with the name itself. Like -zei, the suffix is treated 
as an ordinary singular (§37). 

iThe Declension. 

§33. The grammatical relations of the noun are shown 
agglutinatively by the suffixing of endings. These suffixes 
are the same for both numbers except in the case of the 
genitive. But whereas they are added in the singular to the 
nominative or crude forui of the noun, they are added in 
the plural not to the nominative but to an obflque base : 
the plural endii^ -k is changed to -f-, and except in th*e 
genitive and dative-accusative an inflexional increment -e- 
is also attached. 

§34. In the following summary of the suffixes of the 
oases ordinarily recognised, the suffixes in the plural are 
conveniently shown in combination with the formative ; the 
necessary modifications in the case of nouns whose plural 
efidihg is -dk or -gkdk are ob-vious 



Singular. 

Rural. 

Seniti-Vs 
l^tive > 

•nd, of 


Accmsative ^ 

-e, to 


AWative 

-dw, from 


Instrumental 

-at, by 




Conjunctive 

locative 
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Singular. 

Plural; 

-fo, with 


-afl, in 

-tetl. 

-« 2 , on, towards 

-te-di. 


. §35. Certain ranations presently to be discusserl 
notTvithstanding, there is properly siieakine but one 
'^leclension. Example : — 

Singular. 

Kom. khards, the laili. 

Gen. khardsnd. of the buU, 

Dat. ) f to the bull 

Acc. J ^ kiill, 

Abl. l^rirdsdit, from the bull, l^ai'dstedn, from the bulls 
Inst, kkardsot, by the bull. khardutenL by the bulls. 
Conj. kkgj'dsto. with the bull, Mardsfeto. with the bulh 
Loc. khardsoil. in the bull, khardstetl. in the bulls. 

khardsdi. on the bull, khamsteui. on the bulls, 

towards the bull. towards the bulls. 


Plarax. 

khnrdsk. the buiK. 
khai'dstd, of the bulls. 

(to the bulls. 
khardste [thebuUs. 


§S6. In the singular declension certain phonetic niodi- 
hcations take place according to the length or ending of 
tlie noun : — 

{a) In the case of a monosyllabic noun, whether elid- 
ing in a vowel or a consonant, the genitive and 
conjunctive endings are not attached immedi- 
ately, but are linked to the crude noun by 
means of an incremental -a- .- marmid, of the 
son ; mdrafo, with the son ; bct-and, of the mouth ; 
Id-ato, with the mouth. 

[ b) A somewhat similar modification may naturally 
take place w’hen an awkward sequence of con- 
sonants would result from an exact adherence 
to the general rule : gidispand, of the span ; 
kapotato, with the pigeon; the regular forms 
gidispnd, kapotto, are, however, also in use. 
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(c) 111 the case of nouns ending in a long vowel the 
initial vowel of the locative ending -aU is elided : — 
urdti, in the house ; tuheti, in the moon ; hulUti, 
in the horse ; Miaf^oU, in the crow ; muruti, in 
the hare. If the noun is monosyllabic, the end- 
ing wavers between ~tl and -atl, the preference 
being generally given to the former : — hdtt 
ibd-ati), in the mouth; de0 (deatt). in the day; 
dutt {diiatl), in the hand. That the ending is, 
as a matter of fact, not -ti but -ati, is abundantly 
proved not only by the case of nouns ending in 
a consonant, but by the lengthening of the form- 
ative increment -e- in the locative plural. 

{d) In the case of nouns, other than monosyllables, 
ending in -a or -d, a ghain may be optionally 
inserted before the ablative suffix and the locative 
suffix -di : lummaahdn, Immna-dn, from the 
mother ; hmmaahdi. hmma-di, on the mother ; 
urd gh dn. urd-dn, from the house ; ^wdghdi, 
urd-di, on the house ' Curiously enough the 
hiatus is never bridged in the standard language 
in the case of monosyllables : bd~dn, from the 
mouth ; bd-di, on the mouth. Nor is it felt in 
the case of any other vowel than a, short or lon,g. 

(e) As already noted under the plmal [§27, Note (<?), 
etc.], certain ^consonants, notably t, d, cAandp, 
preceded by a short vowel, are usually doubled 
when followed by a suffix with an initial vowel 
or diphthong: lat, stick, latte, lattato ; puc\ 
clothes, puohcMn, puchohati. 

ISI. As regards the declension in the plural, little need 
be said. Due aUowanee being made for the different forms 
of the nominative plural, it is of one uniform type. Thus 
hdh, mouths, hdtd, bate, bdtedn^ etc. ; Imamaahdk [kmm'dk), 
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mothers, Ivmmaghafii {hmm'dtn , ; pdtlc. nvood. gjdffa ; 
masinh, dauffhter.'?, masintd ; lotdJ:, ba»s, lot did ; mctk, sons, 
maid. If in adding the plural snffis -k a final d, t or r, 
preceded br a short vowel, is dropped, the -t- is doubled 
throughout the obliqire cases : Male, teats, Mattd, Matte, 
eto. ; nak. feet, nattd ; kitk, flocks, kvttd i khdklwk. fires, 
^ ^ hdkhattd. The oblique cases of the ‘ personal plural ’ are 
regular : arish, persons, aristd ; Bdz Khdndsk. Baz Ehan 
and his family, Bdz Khdiiastd. The ending -zei on the 
other hand is treated like a singidar : Ghuldm JLthmadzei, 
Ghulam Muhammad and his party, Ghuldm llahmacIzHnd. 
And the same is the case with the snfiix (lal dtizyal, 
thieves, duzgnlnd. 

§ 38 . 'rhei-e are a few dialectical variants emmnon enough 
to deservt' note though not imitation The locative suffix 
•di sometimesa ppears in .Thalawan as -d : j^etrdsd, on the 
bull, for Mardsdi. Another Jhalawan tendency is to drop 
the incremental -e- in the plural : Mardsfdn, from the bulls, 
for kJiardsfedn ; Mcf>'dstdi, on the bulls, for Mardstedi. In 
Sarawan the dative-accusative suffix is sometimes added in 
the plural directly to the nominative plural : Mm'dske, to 
the bulls, for Mardsfe. while an even more abnormal form 
khardsko may occasionally be heard. 

Supplementary Cases. 

§ 39 . The declension has to be further supplemented by 
the suffixes -ki {-aki\ for. for the sake of ; -is, -isk, -ih, 
at the place of, in the vicinity of, in the possession of; 
-iskd, -ikd, up to. For these, like the suffixes of the 
traditional cases, are added to the nominative in the singular, 
and to the oblique base in the phu-al. 

§ 40 . "With -ki {-aki) is formed a case partaking of the 
n^trme of a dative. The choice between the two forms in 
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the singular depends on tlie same principle as operates in 
the case, of the genitive and conjunctive suffixes (§36, a). 
That is to say, unless the noun is monosyllabic, the short 
form is used ; l^ardshi, for (the sake of) the bull ; urdM, for 
the house ; mdrahi, for the son ; bd-ald, for the mouth. In 
the plural, however, the long form is invariably employed, 
the inflexional increment being lengthened to -e- i, 
Mardsteki, for the bulls ; urd,teki, for the houses ; mdtehi, 
for the boys ; hdtehi, for the mouths. 

§41. The remaining suffixes are primarily locative in 
character. The forms -ik, -ikd, are not used in the noun 
singular except in combination with the indefinite article ; 
in the plural, however, they are quite common. Both with 
the indefinite article and in the plural phonetic considera- 
tions have given these forms the preference over the 
ordinary -ish, -iskd: in the former there has been an 
unconscious desire to avoid a repetition of the sibilant, in 
the latter a natural tendency towards brevity; in both 
oases the suffix is fused with the preceding vowel^ and 
appears as -eh, -ehd. Examples : mrddvis, sarddrish, at the 
house of the chief, in the chief’s possession ; jdga-asek, at 
a certain place ; masinte-is, masinte-ish, masintek, with the 
daughters, etc. ; draMktiskd, up to the tree ; drakhtmekd. up 
to a certain tree ; ihtmteskd, ilumfekd, up to the brothers. 
The Persian preposition td frequently precedes a noun with 
the suffix -iskd ; in the case of the suffix -ikd, its use is 
somewhat less common : td detihkiskd, up to daybreak ; fd 
mashtekd, up to the hiUs. 

§42. Certain of the case-suffixes take on a final consonant 
for phonetic reasons when they are immediately followed by 
the present affirmative of the substantive verb. The suffixes 
so affected are -to, -hi, dskd, -ikd, which take on -n, and -di, 
which takes on -t : hulll ddsd hand mdmfon e, the horse 
is now with my son; gird-as hi m much karenm, knl nd 
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Ihiriiki/i e. all that you hare collected is for the sate of. your 
brother : mvllavd zor masUisMn e, the power of the mullah 
rcaohe.s as far as the mosque and should reach Jio further — 
a common .saying) ; kam OagMrnd had e inasliiekdn e, the 
boundary of my land goes uj) to those hills ; Thailand mon 
minMkaldif e, the face of the corn is turned to the mill 
Ja proyerb somewhat similar to 'like turns to like ’). The 
.suffix -isk, apparently by analogy, is sometimes strengthened 
to -iskin : hand kat kul kaud mdriskin e, all my winnings 
are with my son. 

§ 43 . With the exception of ~hk, which ending as it docs 
in a consonant stands clearly on a different footing, all these 
suffixes ai’e necessarily modified in this raannej* when they 
immediately precede the present affirmative of the auxiliary 
verb. Beforti other parts of the substantive verb the modi- 
fication is optional ; kanton (kanto) aff, it’s not with me. 
If the following word begins in a vowel, the modified form 
is not uncommon : kaad banningiskdn ad ka, wait for my 
coming. Otherwise the modification rarely takes place : 
kaad mdraton tulh. sit with my son ; and in the case of -al 
perhaps never. 

The Use of the Plural 

§ 44 . .ifter ail the rules for the formation of the plural 
t§23 seq.), it is 'Jomewhat disconcerting to find that the 
Brahui often dispen^-es with the n(jun plural, and leavcN 
his jjlural meaning to be gathered fj'om the context. lie 
shows, in fact, a distinct tendency to a^oid tlu* plural if 
the singular will answer his purpose. 

§ 45 . The noun qualified by a cardinal number affords an 
excellent illustration of these remarks. As the number is 
already defined by the cardinal, the norm is left in the 
singular: asi, ird, mud bandaah. one, two, three men (§97). 
To pluralise the noun in such cases is not simply considered 
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superfluous; ft -would be absolutolv incoi-rect. As regards 
the number of tlie rerb governed bv a noun thus qualified 
by a cardinal, the practice is not uniform ; the verb is, how- 
ever, generally pluralised unless the subject is regarded not 
as a collection 'of individuals but as a whole: dah landaah 
dasd sdrl o, ten men are now ju’esent ; hand irci mar bassimo. 
my two sons have come ; hcttie clahas Jineh hahd.r e, I want, 
a string of ten camels or so ; naneda hint bandaah aino bass, 
ySzda pagga bar era, a party of twenty of us came to-day, 
eleven others will come to-morrow, 

§46. The same remarks apply generally to nouns quali- 
fied by indetinite pronouns like / how many? (§152), 
mma, some !§153;, baz, many (§162). which indicate the 
number sufiiciently to allow the noun to be left unpluralised. 
The governed verb, on the other hand, is regularly j)laced in 
the plural: at handagh bassiino ? how many men have 
come? bdz liueh hashuno, many camels have died; niano 
swdr mm ties, he sent off some riders 

§47. Even though the noun is not qualified in' this 
manner, it is frequently left in the singular if the expression 
is indefinite and there is no room for misapprehension : mmv 
jwdno varnd tire, you are excellent young fellows; hand 
shahratl bandagh bdz e, inhabitants in my village there are 
plenty ; da rdsto hit affus, these are not true words. The 
last example also affords an illustration of the not uncommon 
use of a singular demonstrative with plural meaning as the 
subject of the sentence (§130). 

§48. To avoid the plural some use is made of a jingling 
repetition of the singular noun: htdll mulU, holies, huh 
muh, donkeys, tt,rd murd, houses. This device denotes a 
plural of a somewhat vague character, which may often be 
rendered by phrase like ‘ horses of sorts,’ ‘ donheys, etc.,’ 
‘house and home’: tend zdifa mdifae urdgiidn kashshihQ 
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M ntimanJc-d harem, him yom -woraenfolk out of tie kouse 
as the guests are coming ; nana kur tnure rnuclichdi mashaii 
mirdno, they hare driven our flocks and all right off the hill ; 
tend pucJi muchche much ha clarak, gather up your clothes 
and the rest of your belongings and take them away. Used 
as the subject of the sentence such phrases, though singular 
in form, govern a plural verb : hls,h nmh knl gvm massur, 
all the donkevs and the rest of them went astrav. In the 

t. 

cases of -nidr, boy, hie, slave, this type of phrase Takes the 
peculiar forms mdr-mntor. hie-o-mad : mdr-inator much 
massur, rnulle heldr, the lads and youths banded Together 
and ravaged the fields; me-o-m ^de pd ki liuUltd gere karrir, 
tell the slaves and all to clean out the horse-stalls. 

§ 49 . These remarks must not be taken to imply that the 
use of the plural is at all uncommon. On the contrary the 
plural is always employed if there would otherwise be any 
chance of ambiguity. Tlius, if there is no indefiniteness in 
the expression, a noun used with plural meaning is neces- 
sarily placed in the plural, unless it is qualified by some 
word *indicating plural number such as those illustrated 
'above. Indeed, even a noun qualified by a numeral is in- 
variably pluralised when the numeral is in the definite or 
absolute form (§98) : Jimne bistangd haudaghdk hasstmo, all 
those twenty men have come; handd irattangd mdk pesh 
tammdr, both these two lads came forth. In such cases the 
noun apparently ow'es its plural suffix to the fact that the 
qualifying numeral is regarded by virtue of its attributive 
ending not as a numeral but as an adjective. 

§ 50 . Some nouns, indeed, denoting liquids and the like, 
are frequently used in the plural when the singular is 

^ To avoid misapprelieiisioii in this and many examples to follow refer- 
ence may be made to §333. Words immediately preceding a veib in the 
present-future or imperfect usually take on a final -a. One res nit of the 
addition of this suffix may be the doubling of a final consonant [c/ , 27 
Note (c), etc.] 


1 
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requk’ed by tile logic of English, grammar ; ditah, blood (not 
necessarily drops of blood), ■water, milk, 

earth, klioliimlc. wheat, and so forth: — dd Mavdnd dlh 
chuttdno hitidno, the water of this mashak has all leaked 
away; zaahnand langbujto difcil'-ta chat as the sword 

struck him his blood spurtled out. Speaking generally, 
the singular is confined to the abstract or indefinite use 
of such words : haahaire dlrdn handagh zinda mafak, man 
can’t lire without water ; dd liet bdz pdlh-a etik ? does this 
goat give much milk r l^olunDid iragh sd-andrdn hnnen e, 
wheaten bread is sweeter than barley-bread. 

The Use of the Cases. 

§ 51 . With regard to the cases in general, it is to be noted 
that if two or more nouns are coupled together in the same 
grammatical relation, the case-ending need only be affixed to 
the last noun, the joreceding noun or nouns being left in the 
crude nominative form: * sarddr o ndibdn Jiarrifet, o javdb 
titavas, I enquired of the chief and the deputy, but they 
vouchsafed me no answer; chdr dik ddnku hildrnd Tiesiira 
end nihdrihi, they were bringing four balls of parched grain* 
and dates for his breakfast; I Sher Ilahmad, Bdz KMn. 
Qhuldm Basul, Fakir JIahmad, kiille hatingdt, I summoned 
Sher Muliammad, etc., all of them. 

§ 52 . Tke Nominative requires no special note. Passing 
reference may be made to the occa.sional use of the simple 
base absolutely : nat shaped bass, he came barefooted ; kdinm 
pash deal eUrrengdka, he was wandering about, head bare to 
the sun ; tvfak ddti salok ass, he stood gun in hand ; zaahm 
badddi dudengdka, he was running sword on shoulder. 

§ 53 . The Vocative is the same as the nominative : 
mardaka muskotd hltdte gtrdm kappa, fellow, forget not the 
words of the men of old. It is commonly prefixed by # or o ; 
e m&ft numd Wkalk ardrek e ? lady, where is your village ? 
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o khuddna Innidaglt nd ant mamtne ? poor creature, TF.liat 
lias happen eel to you r In jn-ayers and iuvocations the prefix 
used is yd ; yi Wkiithl hone Mniz'dai ra^ef. bring me, oh 
God. to my journey's end ; yn j)(x\ yjlxmhar khoddnd hand- 
due hoUs, oh prophet of God, take me by the hand; ya, plr 
hane^dd haldaUm eahkis, deliver me, oh saint, from this 
calamity. In a few cases a special word is employed in the 
vocative'' : hdhu ardny hos t ? father, where are you going ? 
uye dang} hnenlc. friend, come here. The word tire {orej is 
al.v) Used a- a vocative preiix ; »re ,ndr. hash run. my lad, get 
up. ft is woith 'mentioning ihat a .sou is ordinarily addre=>sed 
by his parents as h’lca, fatlier, and a dauchter as hiiavia or 
iu. mother, or even as hfdlo, cTandmoilier. The wife if she 
has children is addre-ssed hy lier liU'liand as the mother of 
the eldest child, otherwise by her name. The wife never 
addresses her husband by name ; he is called the father of 
so-and-so. if there's a child, otherwise khwdkt. master. 

§54. The Genitive. — The most interesting idiom connected 
with the genitive is its nse as an independent dcclinahle 
suhstaniive. The po'^e^dve pronoun is treated in exactly 
the same war (§116). and the u-age points unmi'-takaldy to 
an intimate relationsliip between the genitive and the adjec- 
tive in its definite form [cf. §89). The dechmsion presents 
certain peculiar features, on which some light is thrown by 
the declension of the demonstrative pronoun (§127). The 
following is the deeleu'^ion of a typical example, ihanhd, lit, 
of the brother, the brother's, that wliich lielongs to, or is 


connected with the brother 

- 


Singular. 

PluraL 

Nom. 

ilumnn 

llvmndl\ 

Gen. 

ilumnuna 

Ihimndtd. 

Dat. 1 



Acc. ) 

Ihnnncie 

ih mndte. 

Abl. 

llumndffui 

\llnmful-ihi) Unmndt filth 
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Inst. 

« 

Conj. 

Loc. 


Singular. Plural. 

ilwnndfat (ihir/iud-a/) Uiwinateat 
llmindto (llimndrto) Ihminateto. 
Uumndp llumndMV . 

■ Uvmndrdi (thimnd-di) Uum, 


Tlie remaining suffixes are similarly attached : — UumiidM- 
{Uumndflci), for the brother’s; Uumndris, at the brother’s. 
The plnral may be optionally formed after the model of the 
demonstratiTes : -flc, -fid, ftp, ftedn, etc. A possessive or 
genitive noun may be similarly formed from a genitive 
plural, s.g,, Uimtd, the brothers’ ; the declension is on the 
same lines, except that there are no optional forms in 
the plural, which is regular throughout : llumtdli, Uumtdta, 
Uumtdfe, Uimtatedn, etc. 

§ 55 . The use of the genitive noun is not unlike the 
English idiom: kand htilU batane, kand llmmd bassune, 
my horse hasn’t come but my brother’s has ; dd zaghnand 
hd hmit e, hand mdrandnd tez e, the edge of this sword is 
blunt, but that of my son’s is sharp ; nand ispvst saltsiine, 
sarddrndrdn bdz dtizzdm, our lucerne has been left standing, 
but they’ve stolen a good deal from the chief’s ; dd laslishUo 
rutipa, Bdz KkdJindrto ruta, don’t reap with this sickle, reap 
with Baz Khan’s; hand nrdtl off, tend ihmmdtl maroe, as 
he’s not in my house, he’s probably in his brother’s; nand 
hitllUedi swdr mabo, e bandagMidtedl mar mafabo, ride on 
our horses instead of riding on the ones belonging to those 
fellows; dd hich IdaJtar e, hand bdvandfk pazzor o, this 
camel is skinny, but my father’s are fat; Zahritd male 
l^alpa, Sumdldrltde ardre hi Mkanis chds hi nd e, don’t lift 
cattle belonging to the Zahris, wherever you see cattle belong- 
ing to the Sumalaris, treat it as your own; tend hullite 
darah, hand Uumtdte ille, take your own horses and leave 
those belon^g to my brothers. 
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§ 56 . In tlie foregoing examples tlie declinable genifire 
notin is definitely possessive, and instances in, vMclit tbis is 
not tbe case are very rare: MinlHiignde I’appn, pen ama M 
nl-n pdsa, iuin-a Muo, leave thi*asliiug out of the question; 
and well do anything else as you suggest. In the examples 
that ’follow the genitive stands on a different footing ; it is 
ellipticaly, or it '.’s ouhl perhaps be more correct to say 
it is governei by the verb and slenoie^ the* object in a some- 
what vaaue ruaLner : fetid Vni/iiid ’nitgiDitif hi dann khafn ut, 
it’s because I’ac heard <1 juy brother that I'm so srieved; 
Ktu'darnd hhig. Jchiitthd iittir]'ihi-ti( pesh tamrun, he heard of 
the chief and went out to ]»ay his ri*sp(‘cts to him : wnid 
nm'i'hignd htse pdpeis. don't breathe a word of our flight to 
any one; i hnnmnut hi fend bar, and ndjafma. nedn harrifiv, 
I’ve come to ask you ab«ait my father’s illness. 

§ 57 . The Dative combined with tlie auxiliary i.s one 
means of supplying the place of the missing verb ‘ to have ’ : 
kane ird kka.ds are, I’ve a couple of bullocks. It is used of 
the agent with the verbal noun of obligation {of. §324) : 
sptrhjre sarcldtcal rdjdh mnclt harif /J o, the tril>8smen are 
to be collected by Government tlirough the chiefs. It 
appears to have a tea'iainative force when used with ceitain 
verbs which can hardly be regarded as transitive ; I khgne 
rnsengdt. I came up to the Khan ; phahre Miprh hare narrd, 
when he got near to the town he ran off. 

§ 58 . The Dative of Interest, as the case formed with 
the suffix -hi {-aki} may conveniently be called, denotes 
primarily the pemon or object for the sake of which some- 
thing is done : i tend bdeahi dd danldre dasef, I sowed this 
land for my father ; kM^ddna pimhi mute tile, for God’s 
name’s sake let us go. It may thus be used to denote pur- 
pose : shah'ctnd pulingki hindne, he’s gone to sack the village. 
Other extensions in its use follow naturally : e.g., selhaki 
Kachohldi-a hdna, we go to Kachhi for the winter. 
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§ 59 . The*^ Accusative. — As in. Balacki, Persian and otke r 
languages, the direct object is not necessarily put in the 
accusative. It may either be represented by the crude base , 
vvhich is the same as the nominative, or be put in the case 
which the accusative shares in common with the dative. 
The general rules which govern the choice between the two 
are much the same as in other languages. 

§ 60 . If the object is unemphasised and there is no room 
for ambiguity, it remains uninflected : dlrhata. bring water; 
and the same is the case if it is qualified by the indefinite 
article or a nu neral : asi hcmdaahas kcisfm. we killed a 
man ; ird handaah, rdhl hek, he sends off tAVO men ; mmi 
hull'i saudd karet, I sold three horses. 

§ 61 . On the other hand, the object is natmally jjut into 
the accusatiA'e, if there is any danger of object being 
mistaken for subject, as in the proverb khoe khdkhar. 
bandaahe hit, as fire boils a pot, so words stir up a man. 
More especially is this the case when reference is made to 
rational objects : shiodn dnzse halk, the shepherd cailght the 
thief; duzz shwdm halk, the thief caught the shepherd. 
Again, if the object is defined, as for instance by an adjective 
in the definite form (§84), by a determinate numeral (§98) 
or by a demonstrative or possessive pronoun, the accusatiA’e 
IS necessarily used: cimnakkd mare mon He, send out the 
young lad ; dd shahre ilia, he left this village ; tend miisi 
htichehe saudd karet, I sold my three camels; musittauijd 
drakhtdte gudcjd, he felled all the three trees. 

§ 62 . The Ablative denotes primarily motion from : tend 
nragJkdn pesh tammd, he came forth from his house; 
tiiahdn bash massut, L awoke from sleep. Various uses are 
derived from this fundamental meaning. It is used in a 
gwasi-instrumental sense: huch iraahdn hampok ass, the 
camel was loaded vrith food. It is even used of the agent 
with verbs of passive significance : nl dd ddvae J^alds 
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karal:, sarkdrdn niafak, do you decide tMs csfse, it can’t be 
decided by Government, As in nianv other langnasres, it 
ekes out the comparison of adjectives (§§92. 03; : fid M-dn 
s,hef e, the belly is lower than the mouth (a wise saw directed 
against over-eating). Analogous is its use in cases like the 
following : narringdn jang-a karem. Jwdn asSt ’twere better 
you had fought instead of running away. With certain 
verbs the object is put naturally in the ablative : hanjdtd 
valla) an tufakus khalkns, rad mass gd het ■ you fired a shot 
at the fl.ock of ducks, did your shot mis'' or hit r lead 
lummaahdn harrife, she asked lier mother. Tlie ablative is 
sometimes used adverbially of time : dean hindr. they went 
by day. Its use with postposition.-' and prepo.''itiou,s §352; 
will he illust]’ated se})arately. 

§ 63 . The Instrumental denotes primarily the instrument 
with which an act is done: laffat JAalkns-ta? did you 
beat him with the stick ? dd, chukke dual halkid, I caught 
this bird with my hand. Hence follows its use to express 
the agent : kaud tlumat toniug-a rnafak, lie can’t he stopped 
by my brother. It often cxpres-ses the maimer in which 
something is done, thus taking the place of an adverb : ba 
l^airat, come in ]ieace. welcome (the usual salutation) ; 
kand kulavdte ode jvcdniat pds, please give him my messages 
properly ; handd dmdat Id nl kdreni-a kesn pen kas kanning-a 
kappak, no one can do work in thi.s way yon do. By a 
natural transition it may denote the way by which oiif* goes : 
handd Jangalaf pdi karisa hindka. he was going by this wood 
picking np sticks ; lashkar dd kamrat-a harek, the army 
will come by this road ; ddkdti hindn kuchnghdteat mashteat 
jalteat, from here we went by valleys, hills and torrents : 
chiikkand vallaras nand kdfumaf giddrengd, a flock of birds 
passed over onr head 

§ 64 . The Conjunctive expresses primarily companion- 
ship : i nd mdrato Mastungdi-a kdva, I’ll go with your son 
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to Mastung. 'From this primary meamng arise three main 
secondarr rises. The case may denote that something is in 

t.* i W 

the possession of somebody : kaud tufak nd lUmton e, my 
gnn is with your brother ; that an act is performed by means 
of something : lattato Mkalktd-ta, saalmato MkaUavat-ta, 

1 struck him with the stick, not with the sword ; or that one 
act accompanies another : ond tmdrto nan rasengdn, as he 
shouted we arriTed ; kand hanningto urde ilia, pesh tammd, 
at my coming he left the house and ran out. A particular 
case of the last use is the use of the suffix wdth reference 
to time : sohato hash inass, he got up at dawm ; shdmato 
harem, ITl come in the evening. To be noted is the 
idiom in a case like sarddr nHon e, the chief’s speaking 
to you. 

§05. The locative in -atl denotes primarily rest in, or 
motion into a place : kand shahratl tulik, he lives in my 
village ; urdtl pehdt, I went into the house. The locative 
of the infinitive noun affords two important special cases 
of this use ; coupled with the auxiliary it forms the so-called 
tenses of actuality (§188) : vaMktas ki I hit kanningati ut, 
nl nidm tammipa, don’t interrupt when I’m speaking ; 
coupled with the finite tenses of tamming, to fall, it forms 
inceptive compound verbs (§299) : liooMnaatl tanmd, lit. she 
fell into weeping, she fell a- weeping, she began to weep. 
The suffix may also have a terminative force : kand tufak 
kdtuniati-ta laggd, my shot hit hi m on the head ; ond 
chifmgas tafok ass, there was a bell tied to its 

neck. 

§ 66 . The locative in -ai denotes primarily motion to, or 
towards : I ddsd Kalatai-a ham, I’ll now go to Kalat ; hand 
urdghdi ba, come towards my house. Its secondary mean- 
ing is motion on to, or rest on : ode dagMrdi Utet, I flung 
him on the ground; katfdi-a Mkdcktk, he lies on the bed- 
stead. The special case of the infinitive noun is interesting ; 
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? ode narringai Mandf, I saw him on the point of running 
off. There are several natural extensions of irse which 
require no particular comment. 

§67. The locatives in -is, -is//, -i/e denote primarily rest 
in, or in the vicinitv of : shwdn homo masMs maroe, the 
shepherd will j^i’ohably be about that hill ; la>re Jinndd 
clunisk Mkanos, youTl jn-obably find the flock at this Avell; 
mimi hmne drakhtdtek gum moss, the bare disappeared in 
the neighbourhood of those trees. They have not infrc*- 
quently a terniinative force : ne sarddrisk zcn'dr-a ddca. 
I’ll certainly take you to tlie chief for to tlie chiefs 
place) ; asi jangalaselc boss, he came ujkjji a jungle. Closely 
allied is their use to denote in possession of : Bnz Khdtils 
enaMko Mkohmi off, there'< no uheat in Baz Khan’s jiosses- 
sion this year; nonedn osi honda ahtsek tdfak ore. a 
certain one amongst us has the gnu with him ; do kha/kand 
handaghdtek blsJi Maras hdz e. there are 2 >lenty of donkeys 
and oxen in the possession of the men of this village. 

§ 68 . The locatives in -Iskd, -ikd, both of which may be 
' jjreceded by fd, denote motion up to, as fur as : ddkd 
Mustungiskd shizdo koh e. from here to iMastung is sixteen 
kos; nd pin o marram murriskd Jnodne, yoiu‘ nam(‘ and 
fame have travelled to <listant lands ; uean td bd must ska 
rasengdnuf. I'm sick of the sight of you (a common expres- 
sion, meaning literally I have arrived from you to my 
nose, you’ve become an oifeuce to my nostrils) ; dd, hirre 
huchchdtelcd rase/, take this camel-colt up to the camels; 
td e mashtekd liin, zu liarseny, go as far as those htlis 
and return quickly. The use of these suffixes is extended 
natmully to time: td, ird sdliskd o jahdn suritaii, for two 
years he never moved from the spot. 
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§69. In most languages the article is one of the last 
parts of speech to be evolved, and it is not surprising that 
the definiteness or indefiniteness of the Brahui noun has 
often to he gathered from the context. Definite article 
there is none ; but the existence of an indefinite article, and 
the possibility of expressing definiteness and indefiniteness 
in the attributive adjective (§80) go far to hide the deficiency. 
If the absence of a definite article vould otherudse make 
itself seriously felt, recourse is naturally had to the 
demonstratives (§125). Of these dd [handd), this, and e 
(Jiame), that, are never wholly divested of their demonstmtive 
meaning, and the colourless o {hamo) is generally pressed 
into service. 

§70. The indefinite article -as is derived of course from 
the first numeral (§95). Like the Persian indefinite article 
~l, which has a similar derivation, it is attached to the end 
of the noun. More often perhaps than not the noun is at 
the same time preceded by the numeral adjective asi. A 
difference in meaning between these two forms of the 
indefinite article is hardly perceptible. Although the 
Brahui, with his choice for instance of handaghas and 
ffsi bandagifis, is seemingly able to convey the nicer shades 
of meaning lying between ‘ one man ’ and ‘ a man ’ which 
other languages express by means of intonation, such a 
distinction, if any there be, is too elusive to be reduced to 
role. 
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§ 71 . The noun witlx both, forms of the indefinite article 
is declinable throughout the singular: — 


Nom. 

(asi) 

bnndaahas. a man. 

Gen. 

{a si) 

banda ahasend. 

Dat. ) 
Acc. J 

(asi) 

handu ah ase. 

Abl. 

(asi) 

banda ah used ti. 

Inst. 

(asij 

banda ohaseat. 

Conj. 

(asi) 

banda ohaseto. 

Loc. 

iasi) 

banda ah asep. 


(asi) 

banda ahnsedi. 


There are the usual supplementary eases : handaahaseki ; 
banclaafiase-is. hand'iakasesk. bandnakosek : bn nd« ahmeha. 
bandit a /laseskd. The declension has apparently been subject 
to two ojiposiiig intiuences. On the one hand it seems 
clearly based not on as but on ase, which was probably the 
original form, and which even now oljtains in the special 
case noted below. At the same time the lengthening of the 
included vowel in the genitive and conjunctive, which is 
obviously due to coaleicence witli the initial vowel of the 
endings -and. -oto, appeai'?3 to indicate that the base is still 
felt to be monosyllabic t§36 


§ 72 . If the indefinite article is immediately followed by 
the first or second person singular of the present tense of the 
afiirmalive substantive verb, it invariably takes the form -ase : 
I lirdhiuuse ui, I am a Brahui; 7ii JBrdfiUlase us, thou art a 
Brahui. In the third person the ordinary form is apparently 
reverted to : o Brdhvlas e, he is a Brahui; it may, however, 
be noted here that though it is convenient to write the 
copula separately, it is sounded in very close connection 
with the preceding word (,§251). Before other parts of the 
substantive verb the ordinary form is used: I Brahmas 
affat, I'm no Brahui ; I Brahmas assut, droak-a pdtavata, 
I was a Brahui and wouldn’t have lied. 
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§ 73 . The ihdiscriminate use of the indefinite article 
whether preceded or not by the numeral adjective may best 
be illustrated by a few connected sentences : i daro cm 
handa aliaseto Kalcitdi hindf ; ere 'iird-asett pehdn, fmun ; 
fMingto nanld iraahas hish', hesitr ; iraahe hamere asi 
hattasedi HMkdr, yesterday I went to Ealat with a man*; 
there we entered into a house and sat down ; as we sat there 
they baked us a cake and brought it, and placed it on 
a bedstead. 

§ 74 . Besides serving as an indefinite article proper, this 
enclitic -as performs several other functions It may exju’ess 
indefiniteness in the plural : 7nana deasedn gnd liarsengd, 
he returned some few days later. With this meaning it is 
frequently attached to numerals (§105) : hazhda yd blslas 
hidll Icane hah dr e, I want eighteen or tw^enty horses or so ; 
or to a noun qualified by a numeral : mmid char deasend 
gnzrdn mare, it may afford you a Ihung for about four days. 
It is attached appropriately enough to several indefinite 
pronouns (§153, seq.), and gives peculiar but explicable 
point to der? who? (§137), ant? w’hat? (§141). But when 
-as is found serving to particularise the antecedent of a 
relative sentence (§427), the question suggests itself whether 
-as in this connection is not something essentially different 
from the indefinite article, yet the restrictions in its use 
with the antecedent are significant. 

§75* If the numeral asi qualifies a noun to which the 
enclitic -as is not attached, it has in the ordinary course the 
definite sense of ‘ one.’ But just as we can still say in 
English ‘ it happened one day,’ ‘ I went out one afternoon,’ 
so in Brahui the adjective of the first cardinal is sometimes 
used with the force of the indefinite article : ode asi de Kjkandt 
Td dA hasarat-a hindha, I saw him one day as he was going 
along this road. 
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§ 76 . The adjectiTe in its criKh‘ tVann 'i> a rule eiihev 
a inonosTllaljle or a dissyllal)ic compound of a roor and an 
ending. It will be nsol'ul to give typical cxampks : — 


shat'i' ^ 

good. 

jwfin 

I'ot/d. 

zabr 

good. 

zaft 

good. 

zibr 

rough. 

Ziff 

rough. 

siml: 

smooth. 

trund 

fierce. 

Mrr 

wild. 

kor 

abundant. 

hw'z 

high. 

shef 

low. 

(Mrz) 




gicanri 

short. 

kith 

humpbacked. 

Udtt 

without hands. 

mat’d 

without feet. lame. 

slmJ 

crippled. 

chot 

crooked. 

chat 

destroyed 

chaff 

lazy, goocl-for- 




nothiiiEr. 

dad 

hard. 

him 

dusty. 

nanih 

moist. 

dUnih 

tleep (of water). 

Silt 

thin (of liquids). 

matt 

thick (of liquids). 

tar 

shut (of eyes 

pist 

ojMoi (of t'ves or 


or mouth). 


mouth) 

must 

shut. 

buj 

closed (of bottles, 




etc.). 

poh 

lost, fruitless. 

gat 

busy, confined. 


^ In Arabic sJiarr means of course 'CTiF; benee the Persian taunt: 
incM qaum ist^ sliai'r ast, what a race, evil -with them is eijiih 

valent to good ! 
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§77.. The commonest adjectival ending is -nn or -ktm 
(with -gun ^fter j?)/- 


bahm 

big- 

miirglmn 

long. 

‘piishin 

new 

m'lithiin 

old.^ 

bnrnn 

dry 

pdJun 

wet. 

hasiin 

hot. 

bissvM 

cooked, ripe- 

iiskkiin 

slender. 

hiihin 

thick. 

khulkun 

soft. 

pagim 

dense. 

btngun 

hungry. 

mtisnn 

upside down. 

plun 

white. 

mcmn 

black. 

lAisuti 

red. 

khcmnm 

green. 


pushktm yellow. 


Other important endings are— -eii : kuheii, heavy, piiden, 
cold, hanen, sweet, Mkaren, bitter ; -cik : chumk, small, tanak, 
thin, svlak (Persian stibuk), light, pattak, short of stature ; 
-ar : sabhar, strong, nibhar, weak, mandar, short of stature ; 
and -or : pazzor, fat, nizzor, weak, laghor, cowardly. 

§ 78 . In the predicate the adjective retains its simple 
form ; it is indeclinable and affected neither by the gentler 
nor by the number of the word to which it relates : dd 
zd'ifa ahdk jishkim 0, these women are slender ; Jiamo 
daggite birr kappa, don’t make those cows wild. 

§ 79 . The attributive adjective plays a comparatively small 
part in the language The union of noun and adjective into a 
grammatical whole involves a certain complexity of thought, 
to which the Brahui is not always equal. Even such a 
simple idea for instance as ‘ a poor man said to his old mother ’ 
would naturally evolve itself in the Brahui mind step by 
step : osi bandaghas nestgdr assaka, Immna-ta plr assaka, 
pare-ta, a man was poor, his mother was old, he said to her. 

§ 80 . The attributive adjective, though unaffected by the 
e^, number or gender of the noun it qualifies, never ap- 
pears in the crude form in which it is used in the predicate 
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according to the definite or indefinite force of the grammatical 
whole of which it forms a part, it must take on an ending 
exi)ressive of definiteness or the reverse. 

§81. The ending expressive of indefiniteness is -o : 'em 
chatto mdras-, a lazy lad; haluno indmas, a large reward; 
chmmhko chukkas, a small bird ; /jew bissimo dmlas, another 
certain piece of news. In the case of halun, big. ehimuk. 
small, the adjectival formative ending may be dropped before 
the atti*i])ntive ending : hollo indmas, a largo reward ; cJinno 
ehukkas, a small bird. The compensating doubling of I in 
hallo from bal-iin will be noted. 

§82. Nouns with plural meaning qualified by adjectives 
in the indefinite form are left in the singular : mini jwdno 
Mre, you are good youths ; e kol maviio hulll o, those 
are all black horses. But except in the nominative the use 
of the indefinite adjective with nouns of plural meaning is 
avoided, its place being taken by the definite adjective : 
gandagid handa ahdteto de giddrefpa, don’t consort with bad 
men.^ This often explains the definite turn wliieh the Brahui 
.seems to give to his proverbs and wi'C saws ; jicdnangd hedite 
(jundoahd kidfialdk sholiro, (the bad co(.>king-stoiies upset 
(the) good broth, the equivalent of ‘evil eonimunications 
corrupt good manners.’ But tbe Brahui is othernise fond 
of pointing his proverbs by definite expression'.. 

§83. The verbal adjectivc-s. to wit, the adjectival partici- 
ples, active (§212) and passive (i275\ and the so-called noun 
of obligation i§213), are subject to tin* .s;ime rules as the 
ordinary adjective ; Jicd)W kdrem karoko handa ali as, lit. a 
good work doing man, a man who does good work ; tafoko 
ilarmza-as, a door that is shut; knnoio gird-as, an edible 
thing. The ending, moreover, may be attached to indefinite 
pronouns when used as attributive adjectives (§150, etc.) : 
aMkadaro draMktas ? a tree of what size P asi kullo deas, a 
whole day. Attributive adjectives may be similarly formed 
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from certain adyerbs (§182) : dmm Ivchcho mdras, such a 
vicious lad ; and even from one of the postpositions (§380) : 
nedni’hM'o sardd^'cts, a chief like you. 

§ 84 . Definiteness in the attributive adjective is ordinarily 
expressed by one or other of the endings -angd, -d. The 
choice between the two merely depends on the length of the 
simple adjective. If it is monosyllabic, it takes on -angd : 
sunangd shahr, the deserted village ; saMktangd lat, the hard 
stick ; hiibangd, ^aMkh\ the humpbacked beggar ; liullangd, 
nan, the livelong night. In other cases the ending is -d : 
pinna hiiUi, the white horse : murohund Jcasar, the long road ; 
chnnal'kd (chund) mar, the little boy, as opposed to balund 
{holla) mar, the big boy, the elder son; Mnddnd 'karo'kd 
l:drem, the work done by God; hunmd dir, the drinking 
water. If the adjective ends in -d or -a, a ghain is preferably 
inserted before the attributive ending {cf. §36. d ) : zehdaJid 
{zebd-d) masir, the pretty daughter ; aandaahd {ganda-d) 
mdr, the bad son. 

§ 85 . Although this simple rule for the use of -d and 
-angd is firmly established — it is, by the by, on all fours 
with the rule for the use of the genitive endings -nd and 
-and in the case of the noun (§36. a) — ^it is not rigidly adhered 
to in practice. The general principle is however clear enough 
to justify our regarding such expressions as zordJcangd 
tarnd, the strong youth, saMtd laf, the hard stick, as loose 
deviations from the normal. 

§ 86 . In passing may be noticed the curious attributive 
endings -kono, -hond, which attached to the crude norm 
transform it into an adjective of similarity : halkono sdddras, 
an animal like a mouse ; nd llumkond bandagA, the man like 
your brother. These may be similarly attached to the pro- 
noun, generally to an abbreviated form of the oblique base : 
hanhom m&ras, a lad like me; nekond zdlfa, the woman hke 
thee; nankom sarddk, the chiefs like us; numkono dmz, 
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tliieTe«; like yon ; okono JuchaJias, a blactgnS-rd like -him. 
These formations are specially remarkable in tliat there are 
no carresponding crude adjectives which might l^e used in 
the predicate. The endings evidently bear some relation to 
the ending -kdnal, which attached to substantives turns 
them into abstract nouns of similarity : cld sajjle hi ni 
hidngf/tl ns, Jlengalkdnm kappes-ta. don’t follow the Mengal 
fashion vith this meat you’re roasting; «/ fhid ihimto Bdz 
Kldiik'infu kappes. fim’t '^‘injdoy tin- Baz Khan inethrd in 
the treatment of yonr brother, Siibstantive> rif this el't^s 
may iji turn be tiansfonnc'd int > attributive adj^ crives Ijy the 
addition of tbe irsual ending.s : dd dvzkdnalo kd renin h i?, 
this i.s an action cbaracterisric of a thief ; nl Ji't zhkrrmlo 
dnsh’iinmits kanio harfetit'S, you've harboured a cuniei-like 
grudge against me. 

§ 87 . In the case of certain wordj' indicative for the most 
part of order or diri-ctiou tht-re is anothea* dehnite (mding, 
-}ko : itvallko de, the brst day; htoulh/ tii. the next month ; 
pad'tko lashkar. the rear- guard : iddnilko Jmeh, the middle 
earner; ehdpglko t/at. the left foot ; rdsHko dil, the right 
’hand (an expression which may be n-ed metaphorically as in 
English: m kand rdsDko dh »s. you are my right hand). 
TIiIn ending is sometiiu'^s curtailed to -ko : shefka mnlk, the 
low e nuitiy r hurzkit {knrzdjiko. hinz'ikti) the high hill. 

Th'/ugh the deiinite adjective in these and >i mi bir eaM-s regu- 
larly ends in -Iko the ordinaiv l'o’,m>-arr- s.-n, rniiv adnu'-sible : 
I'dshi’igd. (di>ipp,iugd . H'ldiditgd. etc In s-ane iu'-jaiiC'-s the 
word. >tripp.'d of the delhiit • ending •//.■</, is irt an adjective 
but a sulistantive : mou, front, pnd, back nidiii. middle. The 
ordinary genitivios of such suhstantives frequently take the 
place of a dcthiite adjective : moMud hnndmjJi. the first man : 
pudami 'dimi,the next brother; nkdM'jnd htieh, the middle 
camel. 

§ 88 . The attributive adjective generally precedes the noun 
it qualifies, as in the foregoing asamples. It may, however, 
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follow it for empliasis : hulUns poano halh o harak, get a 
liorse, a really good one, and come ; jdga jmanangd hcmod ass 
ki ni halkiis-ta, the best place was the one yon occupied. 
The adjective may even be separated from its noun : elo 
hazghar o zimldar assur hegimm, the rest were cultivators 
and landlords, quite innocent. 

§89. This leads on to the use of the definite adjective in all 
its forms as an independent substantive The declension of 
the adjective in -a, -anga, proceeds on exactly the same lines 
as the declension of the possessive genitive (§64), except that 
there is only one form of the plural, -dk, -dtd, -ate and so 
on: musi Hitman halld pare, of the three brothers the eldest 
said; Jiandd sharrnntjde peUfer niasltatl, they made this 
good man enter the mosque; e hulUdi swdr mafa, elo 
jwdnangdrdi swdr ma, don’t ride on that horse, ride on the 
other good one ; dd chimakkdte gala karak, let these little 
ones go; knntangd, lashshlteto riitipa, tezangdteto don’t 
reap with the blunt sickles, use the sharp ones; Mkuddnd 
karokd kane manzur e, I accept the act of God : tend jirga 
tulokdte batangd, he called his Jirga assessors; kaJiokdtd 
rahidi tus, he sat near the dead ; dd dlk kunol affas. 
Imno'tdte hata, this water isn’t drinkable, bring the drinking 
water. 

§90. The declension of the definite adjective in -iko is 


very similar : - 

Singular. 

Plural. 

Nom. 

avaltko, the first one 

avaUkok. 

Gen. 

avalikond. 

avaUkotd,. 

Dat. 1 

avalikoe. 

avallkote. 

iuoc. ) 


AH. 

avalikordn, (amltkodn). 

mallkotedn. 

Inst. 

avalikorat, {maUkoaf). 

avalikofeat. 

ConJ. 

amlikoto, {malikorto). 

avallkoteto. 

Loe. 

amlikoii. 

malikotetl. 


malikordi, {mallkoai). 

(wallhotedi. 
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The other case-sufiises arc similarly attached. As-in. the 
case of the possessive noim (§54) there is an optional form 
of the phiral in -fls. -ftf\ etc Examph's : rdsl-'An pnra 'jh'tn 
hn ''es clin p/kornn hcmik. pL-a.-e >1 .i.’t cmiiu le-ui sle 
s.’d'-, come from the le'fl ; Leiu't r.(st'lo (Uu(f 
f'ltf’2^p''korril la t'K d;n‘t do it vith yair right hand but with 
y lur left; > luipp'l'O dnond -.icatcto kha u hlt-a l:af/nv"ka 
khi'd-^a h'/z a<^a\ t. the Khan wasn’t talking to 

the riders on his left ha.id, he was chieily engaged with 
those on his right. 

§ 91 . The indefinite adjective may also stand alone, but 
it is indeclinable, and its substantive has in fact to be 
understood ; aga hallo khtodhisa. 7 liuchche hesmnif, aga 
rlsMo khwdhisa, 2 hete hesumit, if it’s a big one you want, 
I’ve brought the camel, and if it’s a bearded one- you 
want, I’ve brought the goat. But the ordinary idiom is 
the same as in English ; if the noun is omitted its place is • 
supplied by the noun asit, one : nana hddshd la ahoro asitt e, 
our ‘king is a cowardly one ; dd hulU asilo asiit e, this 
horse is a well-bred one ; hallo methas neki hattamd, 
chunal'ko asitto bassuntd, I haven’t Irrought you a big sheep, 
I’ve come with a small one. Sometimes instead of asit being 
used, the indefinite article is attached as if the indefinite 
adjective were a substantive : dd halU mlloas e, this 
horse is a thoroughbred one; chnnal'koaseto btmunuf, 
I’ve come with a small one. If an indefinite adjective is 
used in the predicate and refers back to a plural subject 
and is immediately followed by the present afiirmative of the 
substantive verb in the plural, an apparently euphonic 
final -n is added to it : Midand mashk sakhlon, o, the Mula 
bill s are stiff ones; nd half oka girdh kvl jiodnon o, the 
things you have brought are all excellent ones; nan kid 
halumn «», num chunakkon we, we are all big ones, you 
are all small. 
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Degrees of Comparison. 

§92. The comparative degree of adjectives may he formed 
by adding the sufl&x -Ur to the positive : e.g.,ju}antir, shartir, 
better; battir (for bad-tir), worse. The object with which 
the comparison is made is not necessarily expressed : e ndjord 
are dmd battir e, that sick person is now worse ; if expressed, 
it is in the ablative : avaldn machcM sharhr e, he’s a little 
better than formerly ; Chiltannd mash Mnfddrndfdn burztir e, 
Chilian hill is higher than Mnrdar ; hand tujahnd sum 
ndran murtir hind, the bullet of my gun went further than 
yours. In passing may be noticed the use of battir, worse, as 
an intensive adverb ; da battir nmn e, hi I ne Sebitl liar de 
Mkaniv, it’s awfully good that I see you every day in Sibi. 
The comparative may be used attributively with the addition 
of the ordinary endings: dd huUl jwdii aff, asi jicdnliro 
hulllas hata, this horse is no good, bring a better one ; hanie 
burztird mashdi lagga, climb that higher hill. Superlative 
there is none. 

§93. But the comparative is no doubt a relatively modern 
adaptation from without ; the positive is in itself capable of 
rendering the degrees of comparison, especially with the aid 
of the ablative : penand maXhdn tend masif jiodn e, one’s own 
daughter is better than another man’s son (one of the stock 
Brahui hits at the son-in-law) ; gandaghd alvdddn nestl-ta 
jwdn e, it’s better to have no children at all than .bad ones 
hand hnllt hulldn jtmn r, my horse is the best of the lot. 
The thing compared is probably omitted more often than not ; 
there is rarely any difficulty in gathering from the context 
whether hand hulll jtodn e means, for instance, my horse is 
a good one, my horse is better than this or that, or is the 
best of aUL 

§94. The adjective may be intensified by its unusual 
position itt the sentence, by the intonation of the voice, or by 
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the prefixing of some word meaning most, '^ery, quite : haz 
jiean. very good; saKht khwash. most happy, and so on. Or 
recourse may be had to the primitive device of reduplication : 
asi Jwrino fwd?io kuchehas kmiJci hata, bring a particularly 
good camel for me. 



§95, 

THE EUMEEAL. 

The Cardinal lumbers are as follows : — 

1. 

asit, asi. 

11 . ijazda 

21. hist 0 yak. 

2 . 

■irat, ird. 

12. dwazda. 

22. hist 0 do. 

3. 

mimt, musi. 13. sizda. 

30. si. 

4. 

ohd)\ 

14. charda. 

40. cMl. 

5. 

pamh. 

15. pazda 

50. panjd. 

6. 

skash. 

16. shazda. 

60. sliast. 

7. 

haft. 

17. hctvda. 

70. haftdd. 

8. 

hasIiL 

18. hazhda. 

80. hashfad. 

9. 

noh. 

19. mzda. 

90. navad. 

10. 

dah. 

20. hist. 

100. sad. 



101. sad 0 yak. 

102. sad 0 do. 

103. sad 0 sei. 

200. do sad, 

300. sei sad. 

1,000. hazdr. 



100,000. lak, 

10,0005000. JsTOf . 

All bxxt the «rst three (and of course the last two) are 
adapted from Persian, and even these three are ousted in the 
compounds by the loan-words yak, do, sei. There are a few 
unimportant variants : thus, the nasalisation in the tens is 
sometimes omitted. Some of the more backward tribes, such 
as the Sumalari and Mengal, regularly count by scores ninsi 
but 0 dah, 70; char hUt, 80; ird hash tad, 160. The higher 
n-umbers are rarely used. 

§96. Each of the three indigenous numbers presents itself 
in a two-fold shape ; asit, irat, miisif are nouns of number, 
while asi, ira, mmi are numeral adjectives. The nouns 
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of number and tbe other cardinals used as sucll are declinable 
in tbe singular like ordinary substantives.: musittmi asit 
hushdr e, of the three one is wise ; dd imah nimid chdrand e, 
0 chorilcas nand e, this bread belongs to you four, and a quarter 
is ours. As in English, the numerals appear now and then 
in "the plural : dd hasarat saddl: Jcdm bar era, hundreds come 
and go by this road ; dd hdghatl saddtedl jml are, in this 
garden there are flower's in hundreds. 

§ 97 . Used as adjectives the numerals are of course inde- 
clinable ; the qualified noun is in the singular (§45) : Jcand ird 
mdr 0 , I’ve two sons ; hist handagh kasJ^ur hindr, twenty 
men died outright. In passing it may bo noted that the 
cardinals are often used elliptically of age as in English : dd 
hulll bdtl cJidr e, this horse is four according to his mouth. 

§ 98 . The numeral adjective may take on the ordinary 
definite endings of the attributive adjective (§84). In this form ^ 
the numeral adjective acquires something like an absolute 
force : hame pazdaghd {pdzddvgd) rupaZih, those fifteen rupees 
in full; hame hlstangd bandaahdk ki kasarat Mkandn-td, 
ddd 0 , bassmo, as for all those twenty men we saw on the 
road, here they are, they’ve come. In the case of the first 
three cardinals the attributive ending is added curiously 
enough to the nouns of number : hamo asittd mdr e, he’s the 
only son; hame irattangd shasM,dte hata, bring both those 
two persons. The noun qualified by a numeral in this definite 
form is, with an obvious excejrtion in the case of the first 
numeral, always in the plimal (§49). The numemls, with 
the exception of the . first, are natm’ally not used in the 
indefinite form : I cisifto bandagjiase id, I am a man alone 
in the world. ----- - 

§ 99 . The numeral adjective in the definite form may be 
used as ja substantive {cf. §89) : dd kulle rdjdn hamo asittd 
sails une, of all these tribesmen he’s the only one who has 
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survived ; ha'ihe Ustmgalc hi m ;pdresa, hassmio hatcmo ? 
have all those hyeuty of whoui you were speaking, come or 
not ? musittate-fd. tiss, he gave her the three, i.e., the three 
stones of the Muhammadan divorce, in other words, he 
divorced her. 

§ 100 . The Ordinals are formed from the cardinals by 
suffixing -imlho, with the exception of the first, which is the 
loan-word aval with the definite suffix -iko (§87). In the case 
of the second and third ordinals the ordinal suffix is added 
to the nouns of number ; — 


Eirst, 

aoallko. 

Second, 

irattimlko. 

Third, 

mimtUmlko 

Eourth, 

chdrimlko. 

Eifth, 

panoMmlko^ etc. 


§ 101 . There are four words used for the first ordinal 
more commonly than avallho : moniho, muhlko, monand, 
nmhand. These are derived from the nouns mon, mtih, face, 
front; the two former are compounded with the definite 
ending -Iho (§87), ^^’hile the two latter are ordinary genitives. 
The place of irattimlko, second, is sometimes taken by elo, 
the other (§167). 

§102. The ordinals are primarily adjectives. Used as 
substantives they are declined after the model of the definite 
adjective in -'iko (§90) : iral ben~},a-ten 'hlt-a kera, 
mflmUmiikmd antas ? when two chat together what business 
is it of the third ? — two’s company, three’s none. The plural 
no doubt would be regular, but as in English it is rarely heard. 

§ 103 . Collective numerals are formed from the cardinals 
by adding the termination -% : nan dahl barena harm Id 
numean at jangaki pish tammire, we’ll come in a body of 
fen to see how many of you will sally forth to show fight ; 
lashkare Mkandt, pancM dahl blsfl aff, hdz e, I saw the army, 
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it’s not a band of five or ten or twenty, it’s a host ; asiUtaf; 
Miudd jiodn e, God in liis oneness is good ; Mastnugim kasaraf 
cluzzdk chctrl o panchlni hauning-a kappaf^cii niaga as>ttutf 
liinimj mushkil e, on the Mastiing road thieves can’t attach a 
party of four or five, but it’s not easy to travel by oneself ; 
cdtdrl 0 panoliUo chikdr-a topasa, they won’t molest a ]pai'ty 
of four’ or five. 

§104. Distributives are expressed by repeating the cardi- 
nals : i ofte ird im rupol tis-uf, I paid them two i*U 2 )ee.s each. 
As substantives the distributives are generally used adverl)- 
ially in the locative in -di, the case-ending being .suffixed 
to the latter uiuneral only (§ 51 ) : i ofte irot irafjdi tankhd 
tirisa hhtdfa, I went on giving them their pay two at a time ; 
but Ustdi hisdh kiirak, calculate by scores; laslikar d'trdi 
mueh mass, char chdrcii dir knnisa liindra, the army collected 
at the water and the men kept on ch’inking in relays of 
four. 

§105. Approximate Numbers are perhajr.s most commonly 
('Xiu’essed by suffixing the indefinite article to the cardinals 
(§71) : I ofte dnlian rupal tis^vL I gave them about ten 
rujjees ; dd kasarat bistas khondt, I sa'w twenty or so on this 
road; panchas de-a murek ki « it’s something like 

five days since I came. It is occasionally more idiomatic to 
attach the indefinite article to the substantive : dah deusedn 
f/ud ddkd rdh'i marot, I shall j)robably start from here after 
ten days or so Or approximation may be expressed by 
coupling two numerals together : dah pasda banningafi o, 
some ten or fifteen are actually coming. Sometimes both 
modes of expressing approximation are combined : hazhda 
bistas huili sanldrnd mondi hesur, they brought about 
eighteen or twenty horses before the chief ; hamo melhfe ki 
ul J^andsus, dahas yd pasda as viarem, the sheep you saw 
are between ten and fifteen in number. 
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§ 106 . Multiplica tives are formed by adding -tal (fold) 
to the cafdinals i yahtal, single, diital, double, two-fold, seital, 
three-fold, chdrtal, four-fold, and so on. The comparative 
recentness of this formation seems to be indicated by the fact 
that the foi’ins yaktal, dutal, seital are much more common 
than asital, irdtal, immial. The shortening of the vowel of 
do, two, in dutal will be noticed The multiplicatives are 
generally used of cloth and other things which can Ije actually 
folded or bent : dd yahtalo gtidas e, dtttaloas hata, this is 
single-fold cloth, bring some double-fold ; I ond zaghmie dutal 
karet, I bent his sword double. 

§ 107 . The Fractional Numbers, with one exception, are 
adapted from Persian ; seiak, a third, chdrik, a fourth (in 
the case of bread, etc., chorik, a quarter), pancMk, a fifth, 
and so on. The fractional numbers are chiefly used with 
reference to the division of land-produce : mnd mulkdn nand 
sarddr Jiashtik-a halek, otu’ chief takes an eighth from oiu* 
land. The only indigenous fractional number is kap, half : 
memdm at iraah fissus, asit o kappas yd iraf o kappas f how 
much bread did you give the guest, one and a half or two and . 
a half loaves ? To be noted is sad o kappas, 150. The 
Persian word nem, however, is also freely used, and combines 
naturally with the borrowed numerals : yak o nem, one and a 
half, do 0 nem, two and a half, sei o nem, three and a half. 

§ 108 . Numeral Adverbs are of various kinds. Adverbs 
of time are expressed by mr (jdr), time : asi vdr {asijdr), 
once, ird vdr, twice, musi vdr, thrice, char vdr, four times, 
sad vdr {satar), a hundred times. The place of ird vdr in the 
peculiar sense of ‘ again ’ is often taken by lojdr (for elo jdr) 
or by pendwdr (apparently a contraction of pen-do-vdr). In 
the case of the first three numerals the forms compounded 
with vdr are generally ousted by aslka {asiska), irdska, 
mmlka (mmuka), that is to say, the locatives in 4skd, -ikd 
(§41) ; it will be noted that the final vowel of the case- 
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endings is shortened, and that they ai’e attached, not to the 
noixns of number as might have been expected, bht to the 
numeral adjectives (for the convei’se cf. §98) ; asilia ki kite 
hingus pendwdr harrifpa, when you’ve heard a thing once 
don’t ask again ; I daro irdska bassut, ne Micmtmat, I came 
twice yesterday but didn't see you ; « ne irdska mtisika 
par emit ki dd kasarat bafa. I’ve told you twice and thrice 
not to come by this road. Asika, jxropei'ly ‘ once,’ also 
means ‘ for a while ’ : mvm asika Mmpere, don’t go for a few 
minutes Aslkato, which appears to be an examjxle of the 
combination of two case-suffixes, -ik and -to, means ‘ all at 
once,’ ‘suddenly’: ofk hit- a karera, i aslkato pehdt, they 
were gossiping together when all at once I entered. Satar 
a hundred times, is commonly used metaphorically : ham 
satar ganda mare, mdrdn jwdn e, be the father ever so bad, 
he’s a better man than his son ; ni satar zordk mares, I nd 
M,alol affat, you may be as strong as a lion, yet I’m not the 
man to he beaten by you. Numeral adverbs of quantity 
are expressed by coupling the cardinals with handdichadar 
(or variants, §150), this much : miisi handdkhadar dir 
hata, bring three times as much w'ater as this; anddMadar 
ki ares, hist andakhadar mares, kanedi hatming-a kappesa, 
though you become tw^enty times the man you are, you won’t 
be able to cope with us. 
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The Personal Pronouns. 

§ 109 . There arc throe personal proiionns : « and m for 
the first and second persons, and the enclitic -ta for the 
oblicpre cases of tlie third person. The missing nominatives 
of the third person are supplied by the demonstratives, which 
also afford optional and generally emphatic forms of the 
oblique cases. The terminations of the verb are in them- 
selves sufidcient to indicate the person, and the pronouns 
are not infrequently omitted. 

§ 110 . The plural of respect has no place in Brahui ; if 
used at all, it is used by those only who have learnt its force 
in other languages. A man of rank is often addressed in 
the third person as Miwaja, master: thus jor e, 

Mhiodjana, male jor o ? is the master well, are the master’s 
sons well ? is the proper salutation to a chief instead of the 
ordinary direct queries ul jor us, nd mdk jor o ? are you well, 
are your sons well ? 

§ 111 . 


The First Person. 



Singular. 

Plural. 

hTom. 

I. 

nmi, we 

Gen. 

hand. 

nand. 

Dat. ' 
.Acc. 

hmve. 

nane. 

Abl. ’ 

kafiedn. 

nauedn. 

Inst. 

haneat. 

nane at. 

Conj. 

hanto. 

nanto. 

Loc. 

hanetl. 

nanetl. 


haned% 

ncmeai. 
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The Second Person. 

Singular. 

Plural 

Norn. thou. 

mmi, yo 

Gen. nd. 


Dat. b . 


Acc. j 

miive. 

Abl, aedn 

nitmean. 

Inst. neal. 

mimeat. 

Conj, nefo. 

nvmto. 

Loc. nef/ . 

nivmeU 

nedi. 

mituem 


The supplemeiitary cases are hanki, for my sake ; kane-is, 
kanesk (kane-isk), kanek, with me, at my house, in my 
possession ; kuneskd {kane-iskd), kaneka. up to me ; the phiral 
and the second person are declined on the same model. 

§112. There are sereral j)eculiar features in this declen- 
sion : the use of -d as the suliix of the genitive singular ; the 
appearance of the inflexional increment -a- in the singular as 
well as. in the plural, together with the special case of the 
second person singular ; the omission of the increment in the 
conjunctive of both numbers and also in the case eo}n- 
jrounded with the suffix -ki ; and the fact that the plural is 
not formed by means of the pluralising particle -k. 

§ 113 . Examples: I nnmto harev>>t. I’ll come with you; 
sarddr nHon e. the chief is speaking to thee ; nmnemi 
der liinduo ? from among you which ones have gone r mmeat 
itarring-a mafal\ ]io fleeing can he done by us; numeU dd 
sore khampara. I don’t see this power in vou ; kanetl tmnie 
kdrem e ? have you any business with me ? har nekl badlas 
mass, nedit e, whatever the result, good or ill. the responsi- 
bility is on thee ; im kus kane-is [kane-isk, kanek) aff, thy 
shirt is not with me ; nmnd Ihmt isto none nanesk giddrefe, 
your brother spent the night with us last night; naneskd 
(nunekd) fern rase/, luing thyself up to us. 
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The discussion of the enclitic use of the pronouns of the 
first anct second persons maybe conyenientl^r postponed (§117) 
until after the discussion of the third person enclitic pronoun. 

§ 114 . The Enclitic Pronoun of the Third Person, singular 
4a, plui'al 4d, which refe.s to ani.n-it' and inanimate 
objects indifierently, is on^y usxl in the obi'q'm cases. 'The 
p^ace of tlie niissi .g n nuinatircs is supphed either by the 
repetition of the noun itself, or by one of the demonstratives, 
or if there is no room for ambiguity, noun and pronoun may 
be omitted altogether. Of the demonstratives the colourless 
0 {hamo} is generally employed, the definite dd (handd), 
this, and e (hame), that, being reserved for cases in which 
some emphasis is required, When reference is made to one 
or more objects, all three demonstratives may be brought 
into play, and by their means the ambiguity which often 
attaches to the pronoun of the third person in English is 
generally avoided, notwithstanding the fact that the sex of 
the demonstrative has to be gathered from the context. 

§ 115 . The simple -ta {4d) represents the genitive, dative 
and accusative. The other cases are formed by suffixing the 
enclitic to the ordinary case-endings, which are in turn 
suffixed to a base i- 



Singular. 

Plural, 

Nom. 

— he, she, it. 

— they, 

Gen. 

h 

Dat. 

> 4a. 

"id . 

Acc. 

) 


Abl. 

l-dn4a. 

l-dn-fd. 

Inst. 

l-at4a. 

l-at-td. 

Conj. 

z-io4a. 

i-fo4d. 

Loc. 

l~U4a. 

I4l4d. 


t-di4a. 

l-di-td. 


To these may be added i-M4a, for Mm, her, it ; his-ta, 
i-isk-ta, in Ms, her, its possession, etc. ; l-iskd-ta, up to him, 
her, it, with analogous formations in the plural. Though 
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unimportant in practice, tlie occasional rarianl: -tmi deserves 
notice as bearing on tbe probable derivation, of -ifci^from the 
reflexive ten, corresponding to the derivation of the enclitic 
-ha from kan- in the case of the first person (§117). 

§ 116 . The simple enclitic -ta {'td) is properly attached 
to the end of the •word to ■which it stands in the closest 
relation : hdva-ta fare, his father said •, hdva fdre-ta, the 
father said to him; zaghm-tan haneaM gum mass, I lost 
his sword; l^allmt-ta, I struck him. It may thus be 
attached to the case-ending of the noun it defines : tagdr? 
mass bardmnd-td, preparations were made for their marriage. 
It may refer in the same sentence to different objects : 
hdm-ta jidre-ta, his (or her) father said to her (or him). 
Similarly the compound forms, related as they generally 
ai*e to the sentence as a whole, are ordinarily placed last 
in the sentence : sarddr harrife idnta, the chief asked him ; 
masir Jiind itotd, the girl went with them ; zaijae hi Mand, 
bash mass dudengd Idita, when he saw the woman, he arose 
and ran towards her; dd pnehche mnighd I'kitd, she sewed 
this cloth for them But if the compound forms stand in 
intimate relation to some particular element in the sentence, 
they naturally take their place after it: asit Uitd hushdr 
assaka, one among them was wise. Their position in the 
sentence is, however, often arbitrary : m Itotun liinah, ne 
shhdrnd Jake nisJidn-a etih, you go with him, he’ll point 
you out the shooting-ground; hulUe hand uiita hatarifis, 
please get my horse brought by him. 

§ 117 . The Enclitic Pronouns of the First and Second Persons. 
— On the analogy of the pronoun of the third person, -ha and 
-ne are not infrequently used, especially in Jhalawan, instead 
of the ordinary genitive, dative, accusative of the first and 
second persons singular : maljite-ha Meh pdpes, please don’t 
say anything to my sons ; dd lilte antei pdtaves-ka ? why 
flidn’t you tell me this thing ? Mcalhus-ha, you struck me ; 
mdre-ne Shdlhotdn hesut, I brchight thy son from Quetta ; 
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liUiw-ne luane Tcticlia'kas M drmt I'e-ne, may that dog bite 
thee that 4 ctlows ihec (a proverb not unlike the Irish ‘better 
the devil you know than the devil you don’t know ’). These 
forms are even used instead of the reflexive {of. §120) ; 
Mreme-ka klutlds hat! aunt, ama- nek) barev ? I haven’t 
finished my work, how can f come with you ? sabaM-e-ne r/J,/ 
hattamis ? haven’t you got your lesson by heait ? In some 
dialects the use of an enclitic genitive, dative, accusative is 
even extended to the plurals of the fiist and second persons. 
The Nichaiis, for instance, make use of expressions lik(> 
j^alkm-mn. you beat us, pdren-mmi, we said to you, instenrl 
of the ordinary nnne num^ pdren. This usage is. 

however, inadmissible in the standard language. 

§ 118 . In the other oblique cases the genitives of the two 
pronouns, plural as well as singular, arc linked onclitically 
with the base i- by means of tlie ordiaaiy case-encliugs : 
hft-kand da sore Mkniiisa Id nl daun-a pd^tt ? do you see this 
power in me, that you speak thus ? dauao kdremas Hand l'a 7 'e 
Id kcisas dushmanto kapp, ho dealt with thee in a way n'o one 
would deal with his enemy; iunid 7ndle uimicmd puldr, t]ie\ 
looted us of our property ; musdjirlcm ki bassur, Ikinmid ant 
Msur ? when they 3‘eturned from their journey, what did they 
bring for you ? In the case of the singular pronouns tlu' 
enclitic forms -ka and -ne often oust the ordinary genitives in 
this formation; dd kdrenu ki Ikika hares, hanclnn- cM^ li 
kane baJm-at Jialkm, if you did this work for my sake, please 
consider me your humble servant (lit. tliat you purchased im 
with a price) ; i-is-ka Jiarchi ki Iranis nd e, all you may see 
in my possession is yours ; liamn dd kdrme latue karifik Id, 
maldmnt karife-ne, he'll make thee do this thing to get thee 
blamed; nd Uum ki ddkd hind, bus pimdz tare mine, maga 
hicli matau-ne, when thy brother left here, he told many a 
lie about thee, but there was no harm done thee (lit. he cut 
many an onion on thee, or bajdi-ne, on thy back). 
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It may be noted iu anticipation that tlic genitive of the 
reflexive (but not of the interrogative or damonstmtive) is 
similarly used enclitically in the comj)ound forms (§121). 

The Reflexive Pronoun. 

§ 119 . It is curious that the nominative of the reflexive 
pronoun, ten, has only been preserved in the foreign com- 
pound ten- fa-ten {tem-jpa-ten), lit. self by self, amongst our- 
selves, yourselves, themselves {of. 385). The place of the 
nominative is taken by the instrumental in much the same 
way as in English: dd kdreme tenat Mkaids karer, they 
finished this work (by) themselves; I tenat hindt, I went 
myself. The oblique cases are formed after the model of 
the personal pronouns ; the declension is the same for both 
numbers : — 


Gen. 

tend, of self, of selves. 

Dat. 5 

• tene. 

Ace. J 


Abl. 

tenedn. 

Inst. 

tenat. 

Conj. 

tento. 

Loc. 

tenefl. 


tenedi. 


The supplementary cases are : tenki ; tene-is, tenesk 
{tene-isk), tenek ; teneskd {tene-iskd) ,tenekd. The only case 
wdiich presents a deviation from the model of the personal 
pronouns is the instrumental, tenat, based as it is not on the 
oblique base but on the crude form. 

§ 120 . The reflexive, which may be used of any person 
in any number, refers back properly — but not exclusively as 
will be shown presently — to the subject of the sentence ; 
I tene bitiva hncJiohdn, I’ll throw myself from the camel ; 
bitpa tene, don’t throw thyself ; ndjor kare tene, he feigned 
himself ill; said karen ten-pa-ten, we took counsel one 
with another ; iraah tenki daho,, take food for yovmelves ; 
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ofk ne Unto zarur-a dera, they will certainly take you with 
them ; Uneti <M zore Khamparch, I don’t see this power in 
myself; dd mdre tene-is clai'ah hi dare liogMh, take this 
lad away to thy house as he’s crying here ; ImclicMtd much 
hanningnd kdreme Unedi liarfenun, we’ve taken on ourselves 
the task of collecting the camels. The genitive naturally 
supplies the place of a possessive when referring to the subject 
of the sentence ; as a rule it follows its noun unless some 
emphasis is required : bdrae tend pares, thou didst say to thy 
father ; I tend Idraahdn Mkar Jcarei, I lost my temjDer with 
my own father. The ablative has sometimes the special 
meaning of ‘ at one’s own cost ’ : aga hanto naukar-a sallsa 
iraah tenedn kun, I ne chara dah rupal etivci, if you’ll take 
service with me, your board must come out of your own 
pocket, and I’ll simply give you ten rupees. 

§121. The genitive of the reflexive is used enolitically 
to form certain oblique cases in the same way as the genitive 
of the first and second personal jironouns (§118) : I dd girdte 
muchcJidi l-ki~tend Jialkumit, I’ve purchased these things 
one and all for myself ; nl hand kulle Mkarche Idntend etisa, 
thou wilt give me all my expenses out of thy own pocket ; 
0 kane Uotend sarddris dare, he took me personally into 
the chief’s presence ; menidnte kulle isto l-is-tend Jah tissun, 
we gave all the guests lodging at our house last night. 

§122. The reflexive may refer to the logical (not neces- 
sarily grammatical) subject of the sentence; kane tenedi 
bdvar off ki dd hit kane ydt sale, I’ve no faith in myself 
that this saying will stick in my mind; ofte tenedi Idvar 
aff, they have no faith in themselves; numc tend kdrem 
kardl e, you’ve your own work to do. 

§123. Another use of the reflexive when referring other- 
wise than to the subject of the sentence is to emphasise a 
noun or pronoun by standing in apposition to it : hand tend 
hudlle hafa, bring my own horse ; dd daghdr nrnid tend e ? 
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is this land yom* own ? de^'e dere Mkalk f kahe tene Mkalk^ 
hand mate Mkalk, nd tend Hume khalk, whoi^ exactly did he 
strike? he stiniok me myself, and my sons, and eyen thy 
brother; sarddr ki nmne khalk. nail hick pdtav-ta? ndibe 
tene Mkalk, when the chief struck you, did his deputy say 
nothing to him ? why, he struck the deputy himself. Except 
in the genitire and dative-accusatiye this usage is ^Dossibly 
somewhat rare : derto bass t kanto tento bass, with whom 
did he come ? he came with me myself. 

§124. But in such cases recoiu'se is had perhaps more 
generally and certainly more logically to a periphrasis in 
which body, person, is combined with the genitive of the 
noun or pronoun, a device which appears to have been 
introduced into the language from Baluchi or Sindhi : daahar 
ndjmdand e yd m chara hazahar us? is the land thy own, 
or art thou simply the cultivator ? ayitei kand mare khalere ? 
nd mdr antas mare ? nan nd jinde Mkalena, why do you beat 
my son ? what does thy son matter ? we’ll beat thee thyself. 
The periphrasis is often used emphatically as the subject of 
the sentence : nd urd mdte tend kasfene, jind-ta hindne, thy 
wife (lit. house) has killed her sons, and she herself is fled ; 
sarddrnd jind hamore tus, the chief himself sat there. Less 
commovlj jinde precedes the noun or pronoun and is treated 
like an adjective : jinde sarddrdi ne-a deva, I’ll take you to 
the chief himself; jinde kane Jeholum aff, I’ve no wheat 
myself ; I jinde Human dd kite hingut, I heard this from the 
brother himself. The final vowel of jind-e appears to be a 
reminiscence of the Persian i^dfat like the final vowel of 
kull-e, mtiohch-e, and other pronominal adjectives (§156). 

The DemonstratiYes. 

§125. There are three demonstratives, the near demon- 
strative dd, this, the remote e, that, and o, which lies in mean- 
ing midway between the two, and is therefore generally 

0 2 
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employed wlien a demoiistmtive is required to take the place 
ol a definite article or of the pronoun of the third person. 
In addition to these there are hemdd, hame, hamo, com- 
pounded tvith the Persian ham. Though intensive in form, 
these, like their Baluchi counterparts, are not always intensive 
in force. 

§ 126 . Used as adjectives the demonstratives precede the 
noun and are naturally indeclinable : dd zdlfae hame 
handaghdo mon ele, send this woman with that man. To be 
noted are the forms dd/t'aho, eraJeo, orako, in which stress 
seems to be laid on the element of position : erako M.ar hand 
ass, yon ram used to belong to me. 

§ 12 * 7 . Used as substantives they are fully declinable : — 


Nom. 

dd, dad, this. 

Singular. 
e, ed, that. 

0, od, this, that. 

Gen. 

ddnd. 

end. 

ond. 

Dat. 1 
Acc. J 

ddde. 

1 

ede. 

ode. 

AW. 

ddfdn. 

erdn. 

ofdn. 

Inst. 

ddfat {dad at). 

erat (edat). 

or at {odat). 

Conj. 

ddfto {ddto). 

erto ieto). 

orto {oto). 

Loc. 

ddtl. 

etl. 

oti. 


ddrdi. 

erdi. 

ordi. 

Nom. 

ddfk. 

Plural. 

efk. 

ofk. 

Gen. 

ddftd. 

eftd. 

oftd. 

Bat. j 
Acc. ' 

ddfte. 

efte. 

ofte. 

AW. ' 

ddftedn. 

eftedn. 

oftedn. 

Inst. 

daft eat. 

efteaf. 

of teat. 

ConJ. 

ddfteto. 

efteto 

qfteto. 

Loc. 

ddftetl. 

eftetl. 

ofteti. 


daftedi. 

eftedi. 

oftedi. 

Tie supplementary oases are : cldhi or ddrki^ for tie sake 

this one 

! ; ddfis (dddis). 

ddrisk {dddisk), 

in the possession 
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of this one, etc. ; ddriskd (dddiskd), up io this one, u'ith 
analogous forms in the case of the other tu'q demonstratives. 
The forms ddreskd, eresl'd, oreskd, ■which must not be 
confused with ddriskd, eriskd, oi'iskd, are adverbial demons- 
tratives of place, meaning up to here or there, just as ddre{k), 
ere^k), ore{k), mean here or there (§388). 

§1^8. The majority of the cases are clearly to be 
referred to the nominatives dad, ed, od, with the change 
from d to r. These forms of the demonstratives are purely 
substantival. The insertion of f in the plmal is anomalous. 
Though this form of the pluial is universal, the f is not 
infrequently omitted in some Sara'wan dialects ; ddk, ek, ok ; 
data, eld, otd ; date, ete, obe, etc. Ceitain Sara wans, notably 
the Kurds, go a step fmther and retain the -k of the 
nominative in the dative-accusative, instead of making the 
usual change to -b- : ddke-bd jitdj karak, place these of them 
aside (c/. §38). 

§ 129 . The declension of the intensive forms i.s on pre- 
cisely the same lines, ham- or han-^ as the case may be, being 
simply prefixed. The Haruni Muhammad Hasnis and some 
other Jhalaw'ans corrupt lumdd, handdd into hannd, hcuindd, 
which they decline in the ordinary way ; harao dm& ki nl 
pares hanndd e, this is that thief of whom you spoke; 
kanedn Khulipa, hanndfdn Maida, don't fear me but this 
man. Tinally the aspirate is occasionally omitted in handd, 
etc., but not, curiously enough, in liame, hamo. 

§ 130 . The nominative forms dad, ed, od, are invariably 
used before the third persons present of the affirmative 
substantive verb : hand, matlab ddd e, my meaning is this : 
kand Hum hamed e, that is my brother. These forms are 
obligatory in such cases, but their use is not confined to them : 
Jiamo hand a a hat edn ki nan isto l^andn, cdiara handdd 
saltsune, this is the only one who has survived of those men 
we saw last night. In the dative-accusative singular the 
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case-ending is occasionally omitted ; Jcane'antei pdsa ? od pa, 
hi daun happ, 'why do you tell me ? tell Mm not to do so ; I 
ed saMd Mkalhut, I beat that man seyerely. The nominatives 
singular are often used as nominatives plm’al, the number 
being sufficiently indicated by the verb (§47) : dd l^dcMr, 
these slept; dtmgand MkuUsdn o narrdr, out of fear of*the 
gang they ran away. The other cases require no particular 
comment : i orat tend hdrevne karifpara, I won’t get my 
work done by him ; hane darat Malifpa, don’t get me beaten 
by tMs man ; harohi hi pdsa, tenat pd, erat pdr^pa, what- 
ever you have to say, say it yourself and don’t get that man 
to say it for you ; nd girdh ddtl affas, your things aren’t in 
this ; efto himpa, hanfo ba, don’t go with that man, but come 
with me ; oftedn gila happa, don’t grumble at them ; tufah 
ddris aff, the gun is not with this man ; ddhi punch melh, 
fissut, I gave five sheep for this; orhi Mtardsas hesunut, 
I’ve brought a bullock for him. 

§131. The intensive forms, adjectival and substantival, 
are especially common as the antecedents of a relative 
sentence (§425) : hamo handaahas hi dutl-ta zaahm ass, Shd 
Bde Mkdn ass, that man who had the sword in his hand was 
Shah Baz Khan ; handd hi dare tulingatl e, ond mar e, 
this one who’s sitting here is Ms son. 

The Interrogative Pronoun. 

§132. The interrogatives are der? who? ant? what? 
ard t which. Of these der refers properly to persons only, 
ant to inanimate objects, while ard may be used of either. 

§133. who? which is only used substantivally, is 
declinable tM’oughout the singular and is applicable to both 
numbers : — 

Kom. der, de, who ? 

Gen. dinnd. 
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AM. derail. 

Inst. derat. 

Conj. derto {deto). 

Loc. dett. 

derai. 

Tlie supplementary cases are : deki {derhi)^ for rrliose 
sake ? deris. derish, in wliose possession ? etc. ; deriskd, up 
to u-liom ? Tke declension, it would seem, is based partly 
on der, partly on the short form de. The genitire is 
noteworthy. 

§134. Examples: dd hand a ah der e? who is this man ? 
de hassme ? who has come ? de hassuno ? who hare come ? 
e masinh der o ? who are those girls ? m dinnd mar ns ? 
whose son are you ? nl dere Jchands ? whom did you see ? 
derdn hallms-ta ? whom did you buy it from ? dd Jchards 
derat toning-a marek ? by whom can this bull be stopped ? 
derto tuUk ? whom does he live with ? dd iratte Jchands, 
ant-a chdsa hi laohchl detl e? you saw these two, what’s 
your opinion — in whom does the viliainy lie ? derdi hindnus ? 
whom haye you gone to ? deki d'lr-a desa ? for whom will 
you take water? kand zaahn deris e? who has got my 
sword ? isto derisk massuntis ? whom have you been staying 
with last night? palirand vdr deriskd rasengdne? up to 
whom has the tium for sentiy-go got ? 

§135. Der, though proxDerly confined to persons, is by a 
natmal extension used idiomatically in such j)hrases as: 
nd pin der e? what is your name? dd shahrand pin der e? 
what’s the name of this village? ]^om-ta der e? what’s 
his tribe ? 

§136. The plural is occasionally employed w’hen reference 
is made to a number of separate individuals : ant-a chdsa ki 
dd shahratl derdk hassuno, ddhha duzzl kareno ? what’s your 
opinion as to who the men are who have come to this village 
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and coiuniitted all these thefts ? dd l^alkand derdtedi 
Mionand,gumd>/e desa? which individuals of this village do 
you suspect of the murder ? 

§137. The indefinite article is sometimes attached to der 
in questions of srrrprise or contempt ; o deras mare hi hanc 
drogk-tar pde ? who the devil is he to call me a liar ? 
mMktas hi o Mkar-a hek, deras ond mondi hde ? when he is 
wroth, who in truth may stand before him ? dd dmydtl 
deras begham e? in this world who after all is free from 
care ? 

§138. Ant ? what ? is used both substantivally and 
adjectivally. As an adjective it is of course indeclinable ; 
the qualified noun takes on the indefinite article, unless it is 
used with plural meaning, but even in that case it remains 
in the singular ; I nd ant gund-as harennt ? what fault have 
I committed against you ? ant gird-aseto Mkalhimus-ta hi o 
hor masstme ? what thing have you struck him with, that he 
has gone blind ? ant ant hulan tiss ? what various messages 
did he give ? 

§139. As a substantive ant is regularly declined; the 
singular is applicable to both numbers, being rarely displaced 
by the plural : — 


Norn. 

ant? what? 

Gen. 

antand. 

Bat. ) 


Acc. S 

ante. 

Ahl. 

antdn. 

Inst. 

antat. 

Conj. 

antato. 

Loc. 

antatl. 


antdi. 


AntaU r for the sake of what ? is the only supplementary 
case in ordinary use. It means much the same as the 
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inteiToo’ativo adverb antei ? wliv ? which seems to be a 

<u 

coiTuj)ted or possibly older form of the dative-accusative. 

§ 140 . Examples : na hul'm ant e ? what is your com- 
mand? ante torenus? what are you holding? I pdret Id 
-neto antand dvdle etio ? — te)%d tvfoh^id, I meant to speak 
to you about what d’you call it ? — about my gun ; nd shara 
antand e ? what’s your case about ? dd antdn Jot' massime? 
what’s this made of ? nl ode antat f^all as Jci datm huson e? 
what did you strike him with that he’s so hurt? pdlhte 
antati slidohds ? what did you pour the milk iuto r tend 
iraahe antdi lisik, pdtdi yd lidddi ? what does he cook hi.- 
food on, fuel or dung ? nl antald hassuaus? what have you 
come for ? o ne luma p'mat ant o nnt pare ? what particular 
things did he tell you in my name ? A plural is not often 
employed: antdtend herdn harenut ki nl lohar kcires? what 
things of yours have I damaged that you got angry ? 

§ 141 . The indefinite article is frequently attached at will 
without affecting the meaning: pdlhte antasetl shdgihds'i’ 
what did you pour the milk in ? nl antaseki bassimus? what 
have you come for ? But with a change in the intonation 
of the voice it is idiomatically used in interrogations of 
surprise or contempt, as in the analogous case of der / 
(§ 137 ): nd hukni antas mare? I na klitcdjand hnkmo 
mannipara, wEat’s yom* order to me, when I don’t heed 
the order of yom' master? nl antas mares? I nekond dahe 
l^aleva, what on earth are you good for? I’ll beat half a 
score like you ; o gharlh antas mare ? nl zot'dhtseto tene 
aref, what of that poor devil ? hit a man your own size (lit. 
entangle thyself with a strong one) . 

§ 142 . Ard>? which? is applicable to both animate and 
inanimate objects. It is primai'ily an adjective, and as such 
is of coiu’se indeclinable. It means properly • which of two 
or more ? ’ nd ard said e ? which is yom* advice (of the 
proposals under consideration j ? as opposed to na said ont e? 
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wliat is your adriee (generally) ? da ard handagh e ? whicli 
man is tMs ? dd handagh der e ? wlio is this man ? ard hulll 
'm dost e ? which horse do you fancy ? It is occasionally 
aspirated: hard? 

§ 143 . The particular case of the adjectwe ard qualifying 
the noun asit deseryes separate notice. The force of "the 
compound ard-asit ? {ardsit ?) which one ? is much the 
same as that of the suhstantiyal ard : dd mmittdn ard-asit 
kattd ? of these three which one won ? handd zdlfa ardsitnd 
marek ? to which one will this woman belong ? hardsittdi 
nd gumdn e ? on which one does your suspicion rest ? 

§ 144 . As a substantiye ard is declinable in both numbers 
after the general model of the demonstratiyes : — 



Singular. 

Plural. 

Nom. 

ard ? ardd ? which one ? 

arafk ? which ones ? 

Gen. 

ardnd. 

ardftd. 

Dat. 

Acc. 

1 ardde. 

ardfte. 

Abl. 

ardrdn. 

ardftedn. 

Inst. 

ardrat {arddat, ard-at). 

ardfteat. 

Conj. 

ardrto {ardto). 

ardfteto. 

Loc. 

ardfl. 

ardftetl. 


ardrdi. 

ardftedi. 


The supplementary cases are: ardhi? or ardrlii? for 
the sake of which one ? ardris ? ardrish ? in the possession 
of which one? etc.; ardrishd? {arddiskd?) up to which 
one ? Ardre{k) ? ardreshd ? are interrogatiye adyerbs 
(§388) meaning where ? up to which place ? As in the case 
of the demonstratiyes (§128) there is a dialectical form of the 
plural with the omission of -f- : ardk, ardtd, etc. 

§ 145 . Examples ; dd daggl ardnd e? to which one does 
this cow belong ? ardde halJcm ? which one did you take ? 
ardrat Mkalhm-ta ? with which did you strike him ? hamo 
handagM. ki m pares arid e ? the man you spoke of — which 
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is lie (or : where is he ? amd also meaning where ?) ; 
ardrto bassune ? with which one has he Qome ? -huchchate 
ardfdn hems ? which one did yon bring the camels from ? 
dd rasdntedn dUe ardtl shdghds ? which of these pots did 
you pour the water into ? iufali ardris e ? w^hich one’s got 
the'gun ? dd melhtetl ard ard nd o ? among these sheep 
wMch ones exactly are yours ? ardfh rasengdno ? w^hich ones 
have arrived ? ardftedn tis ? from what family are you ? 
dd hdreme ardftehi Icarenus ? for the sake of which of them 
have you done this thing r 

The Possessive Pronoun. 

§ 146 . The possessive pronouns are simply the genitives of 
the various pronouns. They are, however, remarkable in 
that, like the possessive genitive of the noun (§54), they are 
treated as independent substantives^ declinable throughout 
both numbers. There is no need to give the declension ; it is 
the same as that of the possessive noun ; there is an optional 
form of the plmul in -Jh, save in the case of possessives based 
on genitives plm-al of the form -ftd : ddftdh, eftdh, oftdh, 
ardftdh; the phonetic desirability of avoiding the two f's 
is obvious. 

§ 147 . Examples : dd hwhah team e, this dog is mine ; 
nd huUi resh e, handnd resli jor massune, your horse is 
wounded, the wound of mine is healed ; td hi hand huchche 
ilUtanus, I nde ilU^ara, until you let my camel go, I won’t 
let yours go; i tend vande harfeniit, num tendfte harfho, 
eftdte illebo, I’ve taken my share, do you take yom’s and 
let theirs alone ; e chdMku hunt e, kandraf tar-ta, that 
knife’s blunt, cut it wdth mine; hand ditar ndrto lahr-a 
humpah, yom’ blood isn’t so good as mure (lit. my blood 
doesn’t boil with yours) ; nd bil hand mdris aff, ndris e, yom* 

^ Abstract substantives maj be formed from some of tbe possessive 
pronouns by suffixing tena^dn ere himjpa^ o hand dusJiman e, for our 
friendship’s sake, don’t go tberoj he’s enemy. 
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bow isn’t with my son, it’s with yours ; tend razdne haia, 
tend tel die hand^ti slidahpa. fetch your owm pot and don’t 
pour your oil into mine ; nand Mkardateto mmd tend hazaliah 
Mndno, n‘mnd.telo hasas off, our own cultivators have gone 
with our bullocks, there’s no one ^rith yours ; aga dd hdreme 
hand mdrahl happes, tendhi ka-ta, if you wmn’t do this for 
my son, do it for yours ; nand duahdtedi nl khidl-a happesa, 
tendftedi gird-as M nedn-a niareJc, hoshish-a hem, you 
decline to take any trouble over our lands and yet you labour 
for all you’re worth on your own ; mmi nand sidldtedn 
Miwash ure, tendiedn antei Idiur ure ? you’re pleased enough 
with our relatives, why are you annoyed with your own r 
nand hontdte hi m datfanus, pen dinndte darenns ? well, if 
you haven’t taken our blankets, whose have you taken ? 

§148. The idiom is occasionally extended to a double 
genitive : nd htdllnd laahdm handndrdn muthim e, your 
horse’s bridle is older than that of mine ; nand Ttliacliattd 
litUhdh arer, numdftdh haraJioh o, the tails of our mules 
aren’t clipped yet, those of yours arc ; nand iirdtd harazdtetl 
harl are, mmidftdteU cliara meMk o, in tlie beams of our 
houses there are rings, while in those of yours there are only 
nails ; nand daggitd dMktih pun- o, ojtdtdh khdli o, the 
mangers of our cow-s are full, those of theirs are empty. 
But this highly cumbrous mode of expression is generally 
avoided. 


The Indeftnite Pronoun. 

§149. Under this heading it is convenient to discuss 
several words which partake more or less of the nature of 
pronouns. Though it is unnecessary to preserve any parti- 
cular order, certain of the pronouns which are connected by 
similarity of meaning or use will be grouped together. The 
list might have been slightly enlarged, ])ut it seems unneces- 
sary to be exhaustive. 
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§150, DaTclmdar, ddJchar, (ISLTcha, ddMtas. this much. 
Oj^ndfir, oMtat’f ojchn, oTcJms, so much. 
MJilwdar, &k7i(ii\ ekhn, €¥has, that much, 
Al^adar ? <iJchar ? aJchn ? ajelids? how much? 

The initial dd, o, e are the ordinary demonstrative adjec- 
tive% and the pronouns are accordingly found in the intensive 
forms JiandciJ^ndnr. liatnoT^adar, haniekhadar. with corre- 
sponding variants ; the initial a- is clear!}' the particle of 
interrogation contained in nut? what? cird? which? at? 
how many ? ^§152). and one or two other interrogatives. As 
the latter j)ortion of the jironouns is unmistalcaidy corrupted 
from the Araljic-Persian wojxl qadr, ' cjuantitv,’ they are 
properly demonstratives and interrogatives of quantity, but 
they are not infrequently used of numljer also, the demon- 
stratives more especially. They are both adjectives and 
substantives. 

(1) Adjectival use : as adjectives they are of course in- 
declinaljle ; the qualified noun is in the singular even, though 
reference is made to plural number (§46) : daMadar {ddl^ar, 
ddkJia. ddMas) alialla luvi'f o data, pick up this much grain 
and bring it ; oMka oMiadar klmat kai'eiw, they’ve fixed such 
and such prices ; ekhas maica ku/ignnus hi Jcasas hump, 
you’ve eaten more fruit than one should ; aMka memdn 
lassum ? how many guests have come ? But if the pronouns 
are placed in the predicate and the siil)ject of tiie sentence is 
used udth plural meaning, the subject like the verb is put in 
the plui'al ; memdnh ddkhndar bassuno, in such numbers have 
the guests come. 

Attributive use ; as adjectives of size they take on the 
ordinary attributive endings (§80) ; ddMiaso halloas hung, 
he ate a mouthful this size ; ekliui o mar as e, he’s a lad that 
size ; aMkadaro l^ards o ? what size bidlocks are there ? 
ddMiasd, ddkhnsd litdUte hi m hesimus, der-a halek-td, ? 
whoTl take the horses of the size you’ve brought ? They are 
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as usual used as substautives in tbe definite form : ere path 
UMkoIc 0 ,, hamoftean claMkmga doMkangate hm o Jiata, the 
sticks are placed there, pick out of them the ones this size 
and this, and bring them along ; oftedn ddMkasdte jitd ka, 
those of them this size place on one side. 

(2) Substantival use : they are confined to the singular, 
the declension of -which is regular ; nl pd hi I tend meVhtehi 
ddMkada,r-a haleva, say you’ll take so much for your sheep ; 
Mldr aMkccsnd Jialhm ? -what price did you give for dates ? 

yala hares? how many did you let go? huchcTie 
hiholumto hampenut — alchato hampews-ta ? — ddMiadarto. 
I’ve loaded the camel with wheat — -with how much ? — with 
this much. Some of the cases have acquired a specialised 
meaning : handdWnasato hi nl hassus, nan rdhl-a marena, as 
soon as you come, we’ll start ; nan daro hasardi sallsasm, 
hlt-a harena, anna kite Maids hatiavesun, handakhasatl pir 
malingd, yesterday we were standing in the road chatting, we 
hadn’t done chatting when the rain began. 

The corrupted forms dlMadar, dlkhar. dlKha. dlMas, are 
commonly used in Jhalawan with the meaning ‘a little’: 
* pdret hane dir ete, o dlMadar his hi hand gut pdlitau, I 
told him to give me water, and the amount he brought wasn’t 
enough to moisten my throat ; dlMa si dd razdnatl shd ah. 
put a little ghi into this pot ; hane dlMas path ete, give me 
a drop of milk. 

§151. The interrogatives of the foregoing group together 
with the demonstratives in the intensive form are used as 
correlatives : aMa hi harfing-a hesa, hamoMa hat a, bring as 
much as you can carry ; heitedn aMa hi dannmg-a hesa, 
hameMkd da, take away as much of the grass as you can. 

§152. At ? how many ! 

There are no demonstratives corresponding to this in- 
terrogative of number, their place being supplied by the 
demonstratives of quantity, ddMadar, etc,, supra. 
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(11 AdjectiTal use : the qualified noiiu is in the singular 
(§46) : at mar o ? how many lads are therej at handagJina 
JiuohcMte dare ? how many men’s camels did he cany off ? 
at tuisM pir-a kagpah ? for how many months will there he 
no rain ? Of course if at is used in the predicate, the subject 
is put in the pliual : mah att o ? the lads are how many in 
number ? 

An ordinal adjectiTCj attimiko? ‘the how manyth?’ is 
formed by adding the ordinal suffix -imlko (§100) : dd 
atthmko bandagh e hi I nd padat mon-a etiva, nl bafesa ? 
how many men does this make that I send after you, and yet 
you won’t come ? nl attimiko de-a haresa ? on what day 
from now will you come ? dd attimiko go e ki dtidefingatl 
0 ? what number race is this they’re running off ? The pro- 
nominal ordinal may be used substantivally like other ordinals 
(§102) : dd huchchand katdrdn I Tiashtimlkoe deva, nl 
attimlkoe daros ? of this string of camels I’ll take the eighth - 
in order, which number do you think of taking ? 

(2) Substantival use : at is ordinarily confined to the 
singular, which is declined regularly : numedn att and meVhte 
sarkdrki dareno ? the sheep of how many of you have they 
impressed for Government ? duzzdiedn atte tafeno, atte yala 
kareno ? of the thieves how many have they bound, and how 
many have they let go ? dd Mkavdtedn at tail dir shdaJms 
0 atte bdrun illds ? in how many of these water-skins did you 
pour water and how many did you leave dry ? dd droMktdtedn 
attdi chukkdk kutdm tafeno ? on how many of these trees 
have the birds built nests ? e shalvdre attdi halkm ? what 
did you buy those trowsers at? numedn at tie tufak are? 
how many of you have got guns ? ird handaahat ki dd Jiulll 
toning-a mafak, attat toningih ? if this horse can’t be held 
by two men, how many will it take to hold him ? nl iene 
attiskd kanedn dakkos? how often do you intend to hide 
yourself from me? Some use is made of a jingling form 
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{cf. §4<8) ; cdl-o-maftisht dussana hmma inelh-a tanh ? 
liOTT many’ more times Tvill tlie tliief’s mother slaughter sheep ? 
(ie., feasting mil turn to hanging before long). 

The plural is occasionally employed ; it is more vague in 
character than the singular : nmnedn attdh S^stdndi hindno ? 
what numbers of you have gone to Seistan ? It is chiefly used 
in interrogations or exclamations of surprise : dd jangatl 
attdh hasfingdno liimno ! what numbers have been killed 
in this fight ! 

§153. Mmm, manat, some, a few. 

Of the two forms mana is adjectival, manat substantival. 
Herein the pronoun bears a strong resemblance not only to 
machcM, maehohit, a little {infra], but also to the first three 
numerals (§9fl). The indefinite article attached to the noun 
or pronoun, as the case may be, has a tendency to emphasise 
the fewness of the number. 

(1) Adjectival : the qualified noun remains in the singular 
(§46) : mana masit hindno, some girls have gone ; mana 
dMn gild ndjor mass, some days later he fell ill; mana 
deasedn gwlcl-a harena, we’ll come after a few days ; mana 
pdtas liata, bring a few fagots. 

(2) Substantival: manat Ichdchdr. some lay down ; manate 
Khandt hi lilndra, I saw some going off; manatas hashur, 
a few died. The plural is occasionally employed : sipdhltedn 
manafdh hitidsur, manatdh-td anna hamore assura, of the 
sepoys some had gone, while some of them were still there. 

Substantival suffix : i.e., manat is tacked on to the noun 
so as to form a kind of compound noun, the case-endings being 
attached to alone: handagh-manate daro khalat tissut, 
I gave some meri robes of honour yesterday ; de-manatdn gud 
pesh tammd, he sallied foi-th some days later ; menidn-manatas 
ddshd rusengdno, only a few guests have arrived as yet; 
clmh-manatasedn l^alhut, I had a shot at a few birds. 
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§154. MachcM, machchit, a little ; some. 

(1) AdjectiTal : enaWio machchi aKhlla, loharrisune, 
a little corn has sprouted this year ; kane machchi palh etc, 
give me a little milk. This pronoun sometimes refers to 
number : nan machchi handaghase nn, nam iraahhi khulipa. 
wel’e only a handful of men, don’t be anxious about oiu* food. 
In the predicate machchi is ousted by machchit if immediately 
followed by the copula : enaMio Shdikofatl handaah machchit 
e, the people in Quetta this year are few; but tend Mreng 
tininge machchi ha, cut your abusing short. 

Attributive use : hane neto maohchito kdremas are, I’ve 
a petty business with you ; machchitd oird ahdi nand takk-a 
tammipak, we don't trouble about a trifle (lit. our care does 
not fall on the trifling thing). It will be noticed that the 
attributive endings are attached to the substantival form of 
the word, as in the case of the first three numerals (§98). 

(2) Substantival : pir malingdne ? ddskd machchit. 
malingdne, vaMktas ki hdz malingd, kasar-a mafak, has rain 
fallen ? only a little as yet, as soon as a lot falls the road’ll be 
impassable; memdntedn machchitnd dufe silldntm, machchit 
hmidun, tulok o, we’ve washed the hands of some of the guests, 
a few are still seated as you see ; hdz huch du tammitati-ne, 
navd, machchiias du tamme-ne, if you can’t lay hands on 
a number of camels, perhaps you may secure a few. The 
plural is not very common ; khvdd machchttdte hCz-a kek, 
o hdzd^e machchit-a kek, God makes the few many, and the 
many He makes few. 

Substantival suffix : I tend hulUe hei-machchit tissut, I 
gave my hor’se a little grass; bei-maclichifdn hullind giizrd.n-a 
mafak, kadlm etc, the horse can’t live on a handful of grass, 
give him grain ; kane pakkrtnachchitas ete, give me a drop 
of milk. 
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§155. Gira (Ira), <)ird,-as (ird-as), some; something’. 

Gird (ird) is4n reality an ordinary substantive, meaning 
'thing’: ird gird Jutlkid, I purchased tu'o things. As a 
pronoun it is generally used with the indefinite article, and is 
both adjective and substantive. 

(1) Adjectival : the qualified noun is in the singular ; it 
almost invariably refers to an inanimate or irrational object, 
or else to a rational object like hanclagh which is com nonly 
used collectively : kane gira-as melh hakdr e, I want some 
sheep ; sarddr gird-as bandagJdo daro dare bass, the chief 
came here yesterday with some men ; JmcJi gird-as MkoJmito 
liampoh ass, the camel was loaded with some wheat. Though 
the indefinite article is generally attached, it may be omitted ; 
Jmchchdi gird Mohim Iiampok ass, there was some wheat 
loaded on the camel. 

(2) Substantival : lashkardn gird-as bassime, a party of 
the army has come ; kane gird-as ete, give me something ; 
gird-as ki kane karoi ass, gire karet, hemon karet, what- 
ever I had to do, I did it all and got it off my shoulders. If 
the pronoun is repeated in a linked sentence, the indefinite 
article is attached as a rule to the last pronoun only : 
sarddtedn gird Mndno, gird-as liamerek o, of the chiefs some 
have gone, and some are still there ; gwd-td nane-is massur, 
gird-as-td nand illa-is massnr, some of them lodged with us, 
some with our uncle ; gird I harfet, gird tend ilnme tissut, 
gird-as hanwre satis, some I took, some 1 gave to my brother 
and some was left there. 

In apposition : the case-ending is attached to noun and 
pronoun alike : duzzdte gird-ase hash-Mkd, he pardoned some 
of the thieves ; Mkardstd girdnd UMdi ingh ass, girdndrdi 
allau, there was a yoke on the necks of some of the bullocks 
and none on the necks of others. 
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§i56. Kul, much, drustf (fir, all; the whole. 

Alike in meaning these indefinite pronouns a?e aiike in 
use. They are at the same time adjectives and substanti%'es . 
In the predicate they remain unchanged. Used as adjectives 
Ijroper they apjmar in the form I'uUe, miichche, dniste, gh'f', 
in 'which the final increment seems to be due to a confused 
idea of the Persian ir/tfat <r,f. §124). The number of the 
fpaalified noun depends on Wiicther the meaning of the pro- 
nominal adjective is ‘the whole ’ or * all ’ The si uple forms 
are indeed found preceding the noun, but their force is then 
adverbial, ‘exclusively,’ ‘only,' ‘nothing but.’ The sul)- 
stantives are either used as ordinary independent substantives, 
for the most part in the .singular, or they are placed in apposi- 
tion to another sulistantive : the pronoun remains in the 
singular, while the substantive is jjluialised if necessary ; the 
case-endings are attached to both. 

§157. Kul, all; the whole. 

(1) Adjectival : I'ulle memank ha^imio, all the guests 
have come; Indie irciahe kiuigunns? have you eaten the 
whole loaf ? I ladle sudutedn liarrifet, I asked all the 
relatives; o tend ktdle Icishkarto hotdi jnlaii. dare, he made 
an attack on the fort with his whole force. With the first 
example may be contrasted the following, which illustrates 
the adverbial use of the simple l-itl : lad menmnk Ijnssmio, 
onlv the guests have come. 

e Zj 

Attributive use : aino Indio deax (ikldrengdae, nl, hand 
fdragJtdi hat anus, to-day a whole day has passed and you 
haven't been near me ; duslunaund, khnl/sdn^ nan Indlangd 
nante Mianfedi gkldrefena, from fear of the enemy we used 
to spend the livelong nights on the watch (lit. on the eyes). 

(2) Snb.stantival : hid hindno, all have gone ; hulland 
t^aire hatang, pray for the welfare of all ; Indie hand 
harmingnd, sahl ha, inform all of my coming ; dd de. hvdldi 

H 2 
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baroi e, this day (of trouble) has to come to all. The "plural 
is only ©ccasionally rxsed; kiiUdk-ci chdra lei m dnzzl 
karems, all the world knows that you’ve committed theft. 

In apposition ; huchchdh kul kaskimo, the camels, all of 
them, have died ; drakhtdtd kulland folate gndddt, I lopped 
the top branches of all the trees ; )irga tulokdte ladle said 
kares ? did you inform all the members of the jirga ? lend 
lashkarto kullato narrd, he took to his heels with his 
whole army. 

§158. Much, all; the whole. 

(1) Adjectival : mtichche mik Mnguno, all the ewes have 
lambed ; enaMkond mucliche fasle malaMi kimg, locusts 
devoured all this year’s crop ; miicliche masMedi harf hitene, 
snow has fallen on all the hills. Comj)are ; miich masMedi 
barf bitene, snow has only fallen on the hills. Its use in the 
predicate may be seen in the so-called comjxound verbs : 
lashkar much mass, the army collected together; i tend 
sangatdte much karet, I collected my companions together. 

Attributive xise ; mihclicko deas giddrengd, nl fend kdreme 
kaffaves, a whole day passed and you didn’t do your work ; 
hamo Tehazme ki « khalkuf. e muchcliangd drakhtdt eft hind 
tammd, the deer I shot ran into that clump of trees and fell 
(lit. into those collected trees). Passing mention may be made 
of the abstract noun miichchl formed from the adjective 
much : bile ki khalkuf. smn-fa chukkdtd muchchitl tammd. 
when I drew the bow, the arrow from it fell into the thick 
of the birds ; * ne ivuchchUl drmt karet, I recognised you 
among the crowd. 

(2) Substantival : much ndjor o, they are all unwell ; 
muohehand kdtmie fare, he cut off the heads of them all ; 
muchchdn zaahmdte-td pula, snatch their swords from every 
one of them. The plural is somewhat rare : muchchdk 
l^uddfi umed-a dera, one and all rest their hope in God 
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Tlie use of the locatire, muchchai^ is idiomatic ; its force 
may be reimeseuted in English, either by an adjeStive or an 
adverbial expression, according to the incidence of the em- 
j)hasis in the sentence : nand clraMltdk muchclidi baram 
kareno, mmidftedn mcmapitetl hichch-a ^‘■(7)ipara, everyone 
of our trees has borne fruit, and yet I see notMng on some of 
yom’s ; Jauzand droKht jiwchchcd baram e, khuliva ki 
pinnqj, my vahmt tree is laden Tvith fruit from top to bottom 
and I’m afraid it may break; ainond kasarat ■muchclidi hand 
huVl tiiclda kviiisa bassime, my horse has come stumbling 
along every yard of to-day's road; dd dagldr muchchdi bei e, 
kliolum bekhl mark chit e tahti-ta, this land’s nothing but 
v'eeds, the vheat on it is scanty in the extreme. 

Jn apposition ; shdMddk much kanedi droah tare}', the 
witnesses lied against me to a man ; duzzdtd niuchchand dute 
taj\ bind the hands of every one of the thieves ; dd shahrail 
mnchrliatl ddru aff, there’s no medicine in the whole of this * 
village; e kirrlteti mitchchatl shakargaz are is there gum 
in all those tamarisks ? 

§159. Drustf all; the whole. 

(1) Adjectival ; ckrtiste Ioshkar rosengdne, the whole army 
has arrived ; m druste de haresa Jclmdst kanningki, I ne 
hiohcJi-a tifcira, you come every hour of the day begging, but 
I von’t give you anything; I dnisle kdreme karennt, I’ve 
done the whole work ; druste nmskok-a fdrera ki drogh 
pdpabo, all the men of old used to say ‘ don’t lie.’ 

Attributive use : drusto h'aahas hata, fetch a whole loaf ; 
kitne dd pinnokd shishae Ufa, drmtangde ete, don’t give me 
this glass that’s broken, give me the one that isn’t 

(2) Substantival: I driistaio nekt kai'enut, I’ve dealt 
righteoush^ with all ; nl druste Maids kores ? did you 
iinish the whole? shahratl drustdk-a pdrera ki zamlnjumh 
HindustdnaU ballo nmkhdn ka}'ene, they were all saying in 
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the Tillage that the earth qiiake had done a lot of damage 
in India. 

In apposition: hmne melhh clriist lasl'utio, all those sheep 
haye died ; dd hdgh ntmd drustand e, this garden belongs 
to us all ; tend sidldteto dnistato nd pdnaghdi harot. I’ll 
probably come to you uith all my relations 

Driist combines with de, day, and nan, night, to form 
compound words: de-clrmtatl ird vdr tend daahdre dir 
to"eniit, twice in the whole day I’tc giyen my land water; 
iian-drust (jorlch kashslu'ine, the Nor’wcst has been blowing 
the liyelong night 

§160. Gir (ir, fjiti), all; the whole (especially used in 
Jhalawan). 

(1) Adjectiyal: cjire Brdluutd pilshhardh murgjimt, o, 
the locks of all Brahuis are long; I gire de Jcdrem-a kem, I 

■ work the whole day ; gire masMedi shikar are, there’s sj)ort 
on all the hills. The somewhat rare variant gih does not 
take on an incremental -e : gih majchluk nd dmldn sahi e, all 
the world knows about you. 

AttributiA'e use : dd kappld iraghe memdne Ufa, giroas 
He-ta, don’t give that broken loaf to the guest, give him a 
whole one ; nl ant-a ehdsa, ki dd girangd kucha nd maroe ? 
what d’you think, that you’ve perhaps bought up the w'hole 
of this valley ? 

V 

(2) Substantival : gir kasardn rad tanimdr, they all lost 
their way; gir Mkalds mass, the whole was finished; td ki 
tiedn-a marek, giraio nekl ka, as far as in you lies, deal 
kindly with all ; give gudda, fell them all doAvn ; girk-a 
ehdra ki m kand matt affes, one and all know you’re not my 
equal. 

Tn apposition: ofk gir Machdno, they’re all asleep; 
^aggiie gire llrdnns / have you milked all the cow s ? kdreme 
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(jhre Mkiilds luiret^ I finislied tlie whole woi'k ; sipahUe-is 
giris saghn are, all the sej)oys have swords. 

§161. Tlva, tieai, all; the whole. 

This pronoua is verv similar to the foiu’ immediately 
]preceding, but is used soincAA'hat more laxly. 

(1) Adjectival : hana tita fasle dir lord, the flood carried 
off all my croj) ; nan tim'i niheme Jcuttifenim, vrexe 
all our rations ; tlra pdtte pii Iningnne, the boiing insect has 
eaten up all the wood : tival hvtU'atl molaU tarnmd, the 
locust fell upon the whole countryside. The //e^/Sii-adverbial 
use may be noted : o glrd-as hi palh tivoi drogh e, all he 
says is merely lies ; dd daaJidr tlva lei e, this field is all 
weeds. 

Attributive use : tlvo nanas halma harH, muga maizile 
rahengtavat, I posted a whole night but didn’t reach the 
stage; tivauhd de miirntd randat ehirrengdt, shihdr dd 
hataii, though I was the whole day after the hares, I got no 
sport; t tend timid daghdre zurrai dasennt, I’ve sown my 
whole field with jimdrl. The definite attributive adjective 
may have a gHasi-adverbial force like the simple adjective: 
nl tivaghd dr o ghat hanedn sliarde hattlgaros, you won’t 
win the case against me by simply lying. 

(2) Substantival : meVhfe ardttg hares ? titae bahd haret, 
where did you put your sheep V I sold them all ; dd heth 
tivaie Jcniigur, these goats ate it all. 

In apposition : ispeddte iivue gnddingati o, they are 
cutting down all the poplars ; dd shahrati iiva-ati duzzdk 
taimndno, the thieves have fallen upon the whole village. 

§162 Baz, many. 

(1) Adjectival: enaJeho huUitd saildi hdz handagh 
basmuo, this year many people have come for the horee- 
show. Though this ih the normal construction — the qualified 
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noun in the singular (§46), the goyerned verb in the-plural, 
— the noun is occasionally found in the plural ; baz 
handaahak hajfai hindno, many a man has gone on the 
pilgrimage. If the plural is employed, stress seems to be laid 
on the large number of separate individuals. 

Attributive use : daro hazo dostas tiand bdahaU muohch 
ass, there was many a friend assembled in our garden yester- 
day ; aino har-dedn bdzo shihdras harenut, I’ve had more 
sport to-day thatr usual ; dd bdzangd lashkar hi dare nvuoh 
niannmgaU e, ardngi mon-a keh ? in which direction will this 
large army now collecting here set its face ? The definite 
adjective is used in general phrases and the like when an 
indefinite adjective might seem more ajopropriate {cf. §82) ; 
bdzangd lashkar ardngi ki mon kare, bame mulke kdtwnat 
harfik, a vast army will devastate whatever country it sets 
out toward (lit. will lift up by the head) ; bdzangd dlrfaslaki 
jwdn aff, too much water is bad for the crop. 

The abstract substantive bdzl may find a place here : 
maehchitd dushmanfo jang banning arzdn e, maga hdzlnd 
mone T^ndd tore, to fight with a handful of enemies is 
a small matter, but God may withstand the onset of a 
multitude. 

(2) Substantival : kane bdz papa, I nd Itdreme tena 
jwdn~a keen, don’t waste words on me, I’ll do your work all 
right of my own accord ; bdzand bashMk bdz e, the share of 
many is large ; bandagh bdzato jwdn e, l^udd asitflaf zebd 
e, company is good for man, God in his oneness is beautiful. 
The plural is occasionally employed: bdzdk hwUUeto ddkd 
giddrengdr, bdzdk Mkardsteto, several passed by here with 
horses, several with buUocks; dd dagMr bdzdte kungnne 
o bazdteki J^an forene, this earth has devoured many a man 
and has its eye set on many another. 
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In apposition : i mmmnteto hazato na jahoA barot, I’ll 
probably come to youi* place with the guests, a whole crowd 
of them; i rnpaiteai hdzdi ode sdng-a titcivnta, 1 wouldn’t 
have betrothed her to him for hundreds of rupees. 

§163- Mdnid, a quantity of, a number of, 

Mdnld is nerer used independently ; it invariably follows 
the noun it qitalifies as a kind of plural suffix The noun 
remains in the nominative sinaular ; the case-ending is 
attached to <>idnld, which is treated like an ordinary singular. 
The compoimd of rroun and Mci/ihl is always qualified by an 
adjective or* pronoun ; when the compound is irrdefinite, as it 
commonly is, the indefirrite article is attached to induld 

Examples: SebJim jalsa-aft euakho hallo set rddr-mdinclm 
muchch e, there's a large assemblage of chiefs at the Sibi 
gathering this year ; ddj^adaro melh-nidmdas hi Marind 
mcislmU e, pentln aff, there’s nowhere such a number of 
sheep as on the IMarri hills ; Slung acJiaeatl enaJeko daimo 
mcflakh-manldas tmmnd^ mulhe chat hare, this year such a 
swarm of locusts fell upon Mungachar that they devastated 
the cormtry ; hcdlo drakht-nian/ dasedn maim Jiesunut, I've 
brought fruit off a large number of trees : daimo hal-nidnidas 
ki dd daahdraU Mkandt, pen jdga khanfanut. I’ve not seen 
elsewhere snob a swarnr of mice as 1 saw in this field ; hame 
hallo, lian'af-mdntde ki nan kJiaiidn. ddsd hame mashaU aff, 
that great herd of markhor we sighted, is on that hill no 
longer. 

§1@4:> Such) any at all. 

Biioh by itself means literally *' a straw,’ ‘ rubbish ’ : kana 
nrdU hiichas illetano, I.ulle darewo, they've not left a straw 
{angiice, a stick) in my house, but have canded off every- 
thing; 0 datodn ddnyl btichas bail kattane, since yesterday 
not a morsel has passed his lij)s. 
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It is siiffi:sed to the noun, which remains in the orndc 
form. It is declined regularly in the singular ; the indefinite 
article may be’ attached at pleasure, but the numeral 
adjective asi is never prefixed to the compound : e deasedn 
ki naukar massunus, (jird-htichas much Jearenus ? from the 
day you entered service have you saved anything at all ? 
kasarat ki hassusa handciah-hhch Mkands ? as you were 
coming along the road did you see a single sold ? kasarat 
duslimaii-huchato mukdbil matavat, on the road I met with 
no enemv whatsoever ; ne mdr-huclias hum are ? Icane fdiskd 
mdr-hiioh matane, have you actually any sons at all? to this 
day not one has been bora me. 

§165. Ftlmia ifilmil), such and such, so and so. 

(1) Adjectival : fildna sarddr ki darhdratl nmnd, rahdi 
tus, pin-ta der ass ? what was the name of such and such a 
chief who sat near you in the Durbar ? kane pdreno hi fildna 
tdsilddr vadi lialkune. I’ve been told that the Tahsildar you 
wot of has taken bribes. 

(2) Substantival : ne hand pinat de pare hi ne fildna 
kireng tissime ? who told you about me that so and so had 
abused you ? I chdva hi kand illand malh iBdz Khdndstd 
pinat ne sahl karene hi fildna aJidk gandao handaali o, ofitd 
iirdti himpa, I know that my cousin, hinting definitely at Baz 
Khan and his folk, has given you to understand that so and 
so are bad lots, and that you shouldn’t visit at their houses ; 
dd fildnaahdsk ki numd rahdi tusura, ardng hindno ? 
where have what d’you cad. him and his people gone, who 
used to live near you ? In the last example the personal 
plural fildna g hash (§30) will be noticed. The ysecimi fildnl, 
plm’al jildnlk, is not uncommon : i pdpara hi numetl fildnl 
dnsz e, maga mmi tenat pash Tcabo-ta, I won’t say that such 
a one among you is the thief, do you rather produce him your- 
selyes. Another variant, used by hill Brahuis, is pildna. 
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Here* may be mentiouecl the comjjound jilan-bdnmn-, in 
’^vhich the latter trorcl is meaningless by itself. It is ea^jbem- 
istically used in cursing in combination tTith the third, 
person plural, present indefinite or past, of kanning, to do : 
nd fildn-bduidii^ karer hi ’petHhodr kuna jahidl vd hares, by 
all that’s unmentionable you’d better betrare of coming to 
my place a second time ; fildn-hdmd ne her, pane kde, for 
heaven’s sake let him go to the dickens. 

§166. Ven, other, another. 

(1) Adjectival : kune pea nrd ujf\ I’ve no other house ; 

I orda l^ar lit ki kaad dcdle pen banda gjidieto ilssu/ne. I'm 
annoyed tvith him for liaring told my iietvs to other peo2)le ; 
kane pen liicliastG kdrem aff. baahab'e nd jinddn, I've no 
concern with any one rdsc but you yourself. This adjective 
finds a place in one or two adverbial com^iounds : e.g., peutin, 
elsewhere (§387), in which the last element has now lost 
its individual existence. 

(2) Substantival : bet gird-os ki esimiis boss e, pen bakdr 
off, what gi*ass you’ve brought is sufficient, no more’s u anted ; 
penand malh tead-a aiojok. another man's son doe.sn’t become 
one’s own (one of many hits at relations by marriage) •, 
tendnd non penand de barebar off. a night at home is better 
than a day with strangers; pene peuaki ant-a marek? 
what cares one for (the misfortune) of another pendi itbdr 
kappa, don't put your trust in another. The j>lural is both 
peak and pendk : nd hidlie 7 dattannt, peak darem-ta, 
I haven’t taken your liorse, others have ; Iiarkas ki 
tenafte ilia, pendteto ianirnd, kha>dh-a marek, every one 
who leaves his kin and consorts with strangers will come 
to ruin. 

In ajjposition : dauao shikdras ki kiiclm-atl e, masJidJ. 
penal off, there isn't such spoid on the hill as there is in the 
valley: drnkMdtf.dn pendn rnuita-hdch daS-zlpes. don't steal 
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any fruit from any other trees. The use of pen in the 
former ©sample recalls a familiar G-reek idiom. 

§167. the other. 

(1) Adjectival : elo hulll kane bakar e, I want the other 
horse ; eZo memank kill hindno, nl antei saUsunus ? all the 
other guests have departed,, so why have you remained ? Tht' 
initial vowel of the adjectival elo is frequently dropped in 
one or two adverbial compounds: e.g., losdl {elosdl), next 
year, lojdr {elojdr), again. 

(2) Substantival; the declension is on the model of the 
declension of the definite adjective in -Iko (§90) and there is 
thus an optional form of the plural with an inserted ; 
eloiid mclldi zor-a challipak, one man has no authority 
over the property of the other ; dacle halpa, eloe lialh, dou’i. 
seize this one, seize the other; aJiall" pMk e urclil offas. elotl 
0 , tlie grain isn’t in that house but in the other ; nd gh'dk 
dd huchchdi affm, elordit o, your things aren’t on this camel 
but on the other ; dd droMbtdk baram kattano, Mok kul 
kareno, these trees haven’t borne fruit yet, all the others 
have ; tendftedn elofk jtodn off as, strangers are not better 
than one’s own blood; kand dvdle elote tifes, please don’t 
confide my news to the others ; kane pdsa, elofte pdpesa ki 
narriho, you tell me yet don't tell the others to run away. 

In apposition : kaizlnd Bond kite kappa, tende pd, don’t 
talk of the other prisoner, let’s hear of yours ; ordn baghair 
sipdhUedn eloftedn Mkula, beware of all the sepoys but him. 

§168, Asit, one, some one, a certain one. 

The sub.4antival form of the first numeral (§96) is used 
as a substantival indefinite pronoun : asit kane pare ki pagga 
pir-a kek, some one told me it would rain to-morrow; 
* kasardi asitto mukdbil massut, lattas duti-ta ass, I met 
a man on the road with a stick in his hand. The indefinite 
article may be attached ; nand hulUe asittas isto maldne 
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darene, ‘somebody lias xintiecl our horse last uigh’t and carried 
it off. 

§169. Asit Slo {asi elo), one another, each other. 

This combination constitutes the reciprocal pronouns : 
hlshk asit eloe Midrejira, the donkeys sci'atch one another ; 
dd hnlllk asi elorto jang-n kera, these horses fight with 
one another; o harcai^i asit elond ihrdghdi kdra harera^ 
they are always exchanging visits at each other’s houses. 

§170. Toma, tomakd, tO)na(fhd, both. 

(1) Adjectival; the qualified noun is in the plural; nd 
tomd hulUte kasarat Miandt ki dudengdra, I saw both youi' 
horses on the road galloping ; I tend tomakd urate heri/aiut, 
I’ve thatched both my houses; tomagJtd mdk-ta narrdno, 
lioth his sons have run away. 

1 2) Substantival : the pronouns are always p)luralised : 
ird ehihk Ichundt, tomdte asi tufakat Jchalkiit. I saw two 
birds and brought down both with one shot; sarkdr tomakdte 
kais kare, Government imprisoned both 

111 apposition ; hand dvdle tend Uumteto tomaghdieto 
fas, you may tell my news to both of your brothers. 

§171. Tsasas, some one ; (with negative) no one. 

This pronoun is substantival only. A difference in force 
between the two forms kas and kasas is hardly perceptible ; 
tin' latter is perhaps the more common of fhe two. The 
declension of kas is regular. The declension of kasas, which 
presumably contains the indefinite article, is twm-fold ; it 
may be declined either like kas, or like the indefinite article 
(§71). Both kas and kasas are used in the singular only. 

(1) Affirmative use: kune kas pare ki num enakho 
Kachchldi kdre, some one told me you’re going to Kachhi 
this year ; ddre kasas are ? is there any one here ? kasasto 
ki sardn gwdm karenus, hamodo didj/iriskd jwdni ka, a 
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man yon’yo treated well from the beginning, tw'at liim well 
to tlie end. 

(2) Negative use ; kas patau ki o clave hassaii^e, no one 
said he had come here ; kanto pen kasas ajf, there’s no one 
else with me; havkas tend kassdo j'lodu e, l^zidd bekass 
kasase kapp, everybody is hapi)y witli his relatives, may God 
make no one bereft of relatives iZ'«ss, relative) ; kane kasasto 
kdretn ciff, I’ve no concern with any one ; kasaseto chikdv 
topa, don’t meddle with anybody. 

§1*72. Har, every, each. 

Adjectival only ; har mare givd-as tlss, lie gave each 
lad .something ; har hullznd. likhaU jyallas taje, on the neck 
of each horse Ire tied a flower ‘When har qualifies the ante- 
cedent of a relative clause, the indefinite artich' is atttiched 
to the noun as usual (§4'27) : har bandanas ki drogji-a 
pdik, mon-ta mcmti e, every liar’s face is black ; Boldnat ki 
kdsa, har sarclctras ki Juanas, chds ki Sardvdnnd e, every 
chief you see as you go along the Bolan, you may put down as 
belonging to Sarawan ; har hltas ki i ne-a puva, Miaf to-ta, 
give heed to every word I tell you. 

This pronoun helps to form several adverbial compounds ; 
before a dental -r may turn to -r (§16) : Jia.rvaMt, always, 
harde, harde, everyday, hartu, hartii, every month. It 
combines freely with other indefinite pronouns, as in the 
examples that follow. 

§173. Markas, every one, everybody. 

Substantival only : harkas tend jdaaahdi hind, every 
one went to his own place. As the antecedent of a relative 
clause, it regularly takes on the indefinite article : harkasas 
ki dmzl kare, I kais-a keva-ta, ITl imprison every man who 
commits theft ; harkasas ki must bass, panch mpal indm-a< 
halek, every one who comes in first will get five rupees 
reward. 
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§17*4. Marmit, every one, everybody. 

Substantival only : dd mosmnail harasif langdr-a hek, 
everybody ploughs at tins season ; harasipid-td dutl khatand 
lattas ass, there was an olive stick in the haiicl of each one 
of them. 

This pronoun is not to be confused with hardsit ? the 
aspirated form of ardsif ? which one ? (§143) : harasit 
kattd, each one won ; harasit kattd ? which one won ? 

§175. Snrtomd, hartoinakdf hartomaffM, both. 

(1) Adjectival ; hartomd mdk hindtio, both the lads 
have gone ; hartomakd masink hoahdr. the two girls wept ; 
hartoniaahd Gliukkate yala kare, ho let both the birds go. 

(2) Substantival : hartomdk babo, come Imtli of you ; 
hartoniakate Ichandp I saw both ; hartoina ahdbelo rdhl 
mass, he set out with both of them. 

As is usual before a dental the -r- may be displaced by 
f- : hartomd, hartomakd, hartmnaaJid. 

§176. Margird (hnrird), ever 3 rthing'. 

Substantival only : nd hargird jwdn e, everything of 
yours is excellent ; hargird Khwdhiva, rd kane tining-a 
kesa ? I want everything, can you give it me ? hargird-as 
ne bakcir e, kane pd, toll me everything you want. 

§177. Sarchi, any, whatever; everything. 

Sarohi is most commonly used as the antecedent of a 
relative sentence. As an adjective it refers generally, and 
as a substantive exclusively, to irrational objects. The 
substantive is declined regularly throughout the singular. 
Variants like haroMato, harohito in the conjunctive indicate 
indecision as to whether it should be treated as a word of 
two syllables or one, i.e , as Tiarchi or as har-ohi {of. §36a). 

(1) Adjectival : harehi kdremasend nl pds, I keva-ta, 
mention any work, ITl do it ; harcM meHias hi nl kane etis, f 
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hftUva, I’]l take any sheep you give me; harehi Txmdugh 
Id dare* assur^ hul Unnm, -whatover peoph; were hero, 
tlu^y'vo all left, 

{'-) Substantival : harehi Id petsa, pd, wliatovcr you have 
to say, say; hand mar horchiuil ttsldd e, my son is splendid 
at anything ; harcMan hi shahh-a happesa, teual hand/rn 
maresa, if you don’t scrutinise ovcryfchmg, of course you’ll 
get like this ; m harohito (harehiaio) hdreni-n torisa, you 
meddle with everything. 

§178. JSicJi (with negative), no (adjective); nothing. 

3ich is properly confined to negative sentences, though 
■when it is used as an attributive adjective or adverbially the 
negative is occasionally omitted. It is both an adjective 
and a substantive. As an adjective it is applicable to 
animate and inanimate objects alike, as a substantive to the 
latter only, except in the special form hichas. 

(1) Adjectival: the qualified noun remains in the sin- 
gular; the addition of the indefinite article to the noun 
accentuates the singular number : dare must hich shikar 
niaUme, there’s been no s*port here before ; dd shahraU kaue 
hich dmhman aff, I've no enemy in this village ; hich hullias 
daun dndmgparoe, hi hand hulU dudengih, no horse in th<' 
world ■will run as mine does ; ham hich dauno dosfas aff hi 
nnm I’ve not a single friend like you. As will be soon 
in the follo’wing paragraphs the adjectival hich combines 
freely with other indefinite pronouns. 

Attributive use ; o hichcho iandaahas e {aff), he’s a good 
for nothing fellow ; o hichohangd daahdrdn ne l^udd etc, 
God give you some other than this worthless land. 

(2) Substantival: hanto hichch aff, I’ve nothing with me; 
human hichchand harriftau, he didn’t ask me about any- 
thing ; khuddaMn baohair I hiohchdn khuUpara. save God 
I fear nothirg. The adverbial force of the ablative coupled 
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with. -T)a {‘Mr), like (§380j, is’ worth notiag; da chitte 
hiehcjidm-ha MshJcat, I broke this rope in a trice^ (Jit. like 
nothing) ; I ne hiohchdin-lai'-a l^aleva. I’ll' thrash you lilce 
anything. The indefinite article is occasionally attached : 
dare hioJichas aff, there’s nothing here. 

Hiehas, no one, nobody, which is not to be confused with 
MohcJias, nothing, illustrated in the last example, is of course 
a substantiye only: dare Mchas hatane, no one has come 
here; hichas patau hi o najor massnne, nobody said he 
had fallen ill ; hane Mehama pared aff, o Jiiclia^e hand 
pared aff, I care for nobody and nobody cares for me. It 
may be declined Eke the indefinite article : I liichasend 
iirdtl pehitavat, I entered no one’s house. 

§179- Hiclihas, hichkasas (with negative), no one, 
nobody. 

These are used in exactly the same way as has, Ji-asas 
in negative sentences (§171) : nand hwhchldh hasmno, 
mmdtedn hiohhas hatane, oxu’ camel-drivers have come in, 
but not a single one of yours ; oftedn hichkasas Jchanfavat. 
I didn’t see one of them. They are slightly more emphatic 
than the simple forms has, hasas. 

§180. Hichira, hieJtgirdi (with negative), no; nothing. 

(1) Adjectival : I enaMko hichira Miolum hahd hattanut, 
I’ve sold no wheat this year. The indefinite article may be 
attached for emphasis ; i nedn hichird-as mdl dattanut, I’ve 
taken no property from you at all. 

(2) Substantival : m hichird tippesa, you understand no- 
thing ; 0 pen hichird-as pdtane, he has said not a word else. 
It may be used in a general way of rational objects as in 
English : ere hi hmdt sarddtedn hichird Vhaniavai, hvl 
hindno, when I got there, I saw nothing of the chiefs, they’ve 
all gone. 
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§ 181 . Dirse, any one; (with negative) no one. 

This pi’onoun is regarded as old-fasliioiied, and is indeed 
almost obsolete, Us place being taken by leas, Icasas, which 
it resembles in meaning and use. 

(1) Affirmative use : dd dusz Id ddkd narrd, dirse 
Mkand-fa ? did any one see the thief that ran by here ? 
dirsena bam hi saJehi masstme, mdr-ta mrui' saJcM-a marek, 
any one who is the son of a generous father is sure to be 
generous himself. 


(2) Negative use : dirse pdp hi t ond dushman ut, no 
one may say I’m his enemy ; dirsedi hi hand gumdn ass, 
dare aff, the one on whom my suspicion rested is not here. 
The indefinite article is occasionally attached : datmo 
hdremas hen Uond, hi dirseas pdp hi nl liame bandaah us, 

■ I’d do such a thing to you that no one’d recognise you as the 
same man. 

§ 182 . JDauno, dminangR, such as this; ohuno, ohunS, 
such; Sliuno, SJinnd, such as that; nmaro? amard9 what 
kind? 

These attributive adjectives formed from demonstrative 
and interrogative adverbs (§388) seem to deserve a place 
among the indefinite pronouns. There are several variants : 
duno, daund, olmnangd and so on. The choice between 
the definite and indefinite forms depends of course on the 
definiteness or the reverse of the compound expression of 
which they form a part, but there is often little practical 
difference of meaning between the two. It will be remem- 
bered that the definite form is always used with a pluralised 
noun (§82) . In the case of the demonstratives the intensive 
forms handuno, etc., are not common. 

Examples ; hanto dauno hdremas hare, hi huham prfshfo 
happ, he treated me in a w'ay a pig wouldn’t treat a millet 
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crop : 'clmmo hit heme papa, don’t tell me such stuff ; ohuno 
hulllas hi na e, hand hasaJiattefo hdz are, my* labourers 
have plenty of horses like that crock of yoms; dd amaro 
urd-as e hi nl tafemis-ta ? what sort of hut is this that 
you’ve built? nl hane dannd sakhtlnd vakhtdi hi harem 
lataves, pen cMnakht hane hdrem-a haresa ? if you don’t 
come to my aid in such an hour of stress as this, when will 
you ever help me ? tend clee ehiinangd hdremteil giddrefpa, 
don’t waste your day over that sort of work ; olmnangd sidldn 
hi nd e, maf, Jtodn e, it’s better to have no relations at all 
than the kind yours arc ; nd, guzrdn amarangd handaoTidteton 
e ? with what sort of men do yoix consort ? The definite 
adjective may of course be used substantivally : amarangdte 
hireng-a, etisa ? what sort of men are you abusing ? 



THE VEEB. 

§183. The root of the simple verb is normally mono- 
syllabic, the few exceptions being supplied for the most part 
by loan-words The conjngatioii is agglutinative in structure 
and surprisingly uniform, for transitives and intransitives, 
passives, neuters and causals are conjugated on practically 
identical lines. There is, moreover, an organic negative 
conjugation which is one and the same for every class of 
verb. But apart from the inevitable irregular verbs there 
is considerable variety within this uniformity, notably in 
the personal terminations or the terminations used as such, 
which are not consistently the same throughout, and in the 
formation of the past stem of the afidimative verb. The 
various tenses, moreover, show interesting signs of belonging 
to different stages of development. 

The Eormation of the Affirmative Verb. 

§184. The order selected in the following analysis of 
the formation of the various parts of the affirmative verb 
has been dictated by several considerations, arising from a 
review of the verb as a whole in all its developments. It 
is hardly logical, but it has its compensating advantages. The 
infinitive owes its prominent position more to the usm 
loquendi of conventional granunar than to its intrinsic 
importance ; yet it serves at the same time to introduce the 
two tenses of the substantive verb which figure largely in 
the formation of the conjugation, while a full treatment of 
the substantive verb itself is more conveniently deferred. 
Again, the imperative singular presents on the whole the 
simple base more adequately than the presents or any other 
part of the verb, and alone supplies the key to one of the 
main irregularities in the negative conjugation. The various 
participles are conveniently, if illogically, wedged in between 
the past conditional and the past stem, for none of them are 
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based ’on the latter, while two are closely related to the 
former. 

The Infinitive. 

§ 185 . The infinitive is a verbal noun ending in -ing, and 
is declined regularly throughout the singular. In the large 
majority of cases it is formed by adding the termination 
directly to the base : hin-ing, to hear ; bin-ing, to pick out ; 
hun4ng, to eat ; UMk-ing, to place ; narr-ing, to flee. The 
final consonant of the base is very occasionally doubled in the 
infinitive : hall-mg, base hal-, to seize ; Mkctll-ing, base Mai-, 
to strike ; hdrr-ing, base bar-, to become dry. In Muling, 
Mulmg, to fear, saling, salmg, to stand, the infinitive ter- 
mination seems to waver between -ing and -Ing, but the bases 
of these verbs are really two-fold : Mul-, Mkiill-, sal-, sail-, as 
appears elsewhere in the conjugation. In a special class of 
verbs, called neuter verbs (§276), the infinitive seems some- 
times to end in -eng : raseng, to arrive, areng, to be en- 
tangled; but such forms are simply abbreviated for' 
rasenging, avenging. 

§ 186 . There is an important group of verbs whose 
infinitive docked of the termination -ing ends in -n, single 
or double, and in whose conjugation— the passive, cf. §278, 
only excepted— the consonant n does not figure again. 
This group includes some of the commonest and most 
irregular verbs in the language, e.g., manning, to become 
(§256), banning, to come (§257), Tcanning, to do (§268), 
dunning, to take away (§259), pdning, to say, toning, to hold. 
The true nature of the base in such verbs is best indicated 
by their imperative singular (§191). The imperative singular 
is two-fold ; the one form is the same as the base as it appears 
in the infinitive with the omission of the abnormal nasal, 
while the second form differs from the first only in that it 
contains a final -r.* e.g., damiing, imperative singular da, 
dar; manning, imperative singular ma, mar. Curiously 
enough, we are debarred by the rest of the conjugation fi-om 
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regarding either form as the true l)ase to the exclusion' of the 
other. Thus in the case of danning the presents are founded 
on the base da-, yet the whole of the negative conjugation is 
to be referred to the base dar-; in manning we ha^ e the 
exact conyerse ; the presents are founded on the base mar-, 
while the whole of the negative conjugation is to be referred 
to the base ma-. The explanation of the curious infinitives 
seems to be that they are formed from the base in -r, the 
change to -n being induced by the attraction of the nasal in 
the infinitive termination. This group of verbs may be 
styled for brevity’s sake, but admittedly loosely, ‘ the verbs 
in -n Other verbs which belong in a greater or lesser 
degree to the group are anning, to be (§248), tining, to give 
(§260), chdning (more commonly chd-ing), to understand 
(§261), hunning (but also haring), to look (§262), haUning 
{hating, etc.), to bring (§263). But unless otherv ise specified 
the subsequent remarks on the verbs in -n will apply to those 
enumerated in the earlier part of this paragraph only. 


The Present and Past Tenses of the Substantive Verb.. 

§ 187 . The locative of the infinitive noun coupled with 
the finite tenses of the substantive verb forms a convenient 
periphrasis which serves to supply the place of what may be 
termed the tenses of actuality. The present and past of the 
substantive verb are as follows : — 


Singular. 

1. I id, I am. 

2. nl us. 

3. oi e, 

1. I asmt, I was. 

2. nl assns. 

3. 0 ass, {assets). 


Present. 

Plural. 

1. nan un, we arc. 

2. num lire. 

3. ofh 0 , {ur). 

Past. 

1. nan assmi, we were, 

2. num assure. 

B. ofk assur, {asso). 
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It will be noticed that the past is based on the present. 
The alternative forms in the third persons are important 
as they reappear in the conjugation of the ordinary verb. 
An instance of this is to hand in the past of the substantive 
verb itself : the form asmr is explained by reference to 
the secondary form ur in the present, which is regularly em- 
ployed by certain tribes, the Zahris for instance, instead of the 
ordinary o. The form msas is properly a pluperfect. These 
tenses will receive further comment when the substantive 
verb is dealt with as a w'hole (§248 

The Tenses of Actuality. 

§ 188 . The so-called tenses of actuality are therefore of 
the form I HKhingatl tit, I am in (the act of) placing, 
i UMkingati assui, I was actually placing. It will be 
sufficient to include the present only in the paradigm, to 
which these phrases hardly belong at all. For the tenses 
in which the substantive verb is defective, recourse is had 
to the auxiliary manning, to become (§256) : I tikhingati 
marot, I wiU probably be placing ; I tiklmwatl massmut, 
I have been placing. 

The Imperative Singular. 

§ 189 . The various methods of forming the second person 
singular of the imperative from the base may be reduced to 
three - 

§ 190 . (1) The commonest form of the imperative singu- 
lar is identical with the simple base : — 

Infinitive. Imperative singular. 


bining, 

to heal' ; 

bin. 

Using, to bake ; 

bis. 

kuning, 

to eat ; 

hwn. 

UMking, 

to place ; 

ttkih. 

rasenging, to arrive ; 

raseng. 
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Especially remarkable are the imperatives siagnlar of 
the verbs titling, to sit, hailing, to seize, MkalUng, to strike, 
which are formed by changing the lingual of the base to the 
aspirated cerebral Ih : tnVh, halk, Jchalh. The case of 
shdaking. to pour, which besides the regular imperative 
shdgli. forms another, sM, by dropping the g^ain of the 
base, is noteworthy; a somewhat less common example of 
the same kind is ho, hoah from hoaMna. to weep. 


§191. The imperatives singular of the so-called verbs in 
-n (§186) are formed after this method, but constitute a 
special subdivision by themselves Each has two forms, 
corresponding to the two forms of the base ; — 


Infinitive. 

manning, to become ; 
banning, to come ; 
kanning, to do ; 
dcmnmg, to take away ; 
pdning, to say ; 

to hold ; 


Imperative singular. 
ma, mar. 
ba, bar. 
ka, kar. 
da, dar. 
pd, par. 
to, tor. 


§192. The verbs in all the subdivisions of this group 
form a strengthened imperative singular by sufl&xiug -ak : 
binah, bisak, kunak, tikhak. rasengah, tnjjiak, halhak, 
Malhak, marak, barak, karak, darak, pdrak; torak ; it 
will be noticed that in the case of the verbs in -n the 
suffix is added to the secondary imperative. Although the 
suffix tends to impart emphasis, the choice between the 
strengthened and unstrengthened forms depends as a rule 
not so much on emphasis as on euphony. 

§193. (2) A large number of verbs, including more 
especially those whose bases end in a doubled consonant or 
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in concurrent consonants, form their imperatire singular by- 
suffixing a final -a to the base : — 

Infinitive. Imperative singular. 


barring. 

to become dry ; 

bdra. 

daJcking, 

to hide ; 

dakka. 

narring. 

to flee ; 

narra. 

taring. 

to spin ; 

tar a. 

tanging, 

to hang ; 

tang a. 

illing. 

to leave ; 

ilia. 

§ 194 . (3) The imperative singular 

of a few verbs 

formed by suffixing -e to the base : — 

Infinitive. Imperative singular. 

klmlma. 

to fear ; 

khttlp,. 

saling. 

to stand ; 

sale. 

silling. 

to wash ; 

sille. 

paling. 

to become wet ; 

pale. 

[tining), 

to give ; 

He. 

illing. 

to leave ; 

ille. 


The infinitive tining and the imperative singular ete 
seem to be derived from different roots ; the verb is indeed 
one of the most irregular in the language (§'2 60). The 
imperatives MiuU, sail, do not belong to this group ; they 
are derived directly from the bases of MkuU-ng, sall-ng 
according to the first method, just as the somewhat less 
common forms Mkul, sal are derived directly from Wlid-ing, 
sal-ing. And much the same appears to be the case -with 
ille, yet a third form besides ilia, ille of the imperative 
singular of ilUng, to leave. Though the long vowel does not 
appear in the infinitive, it is preserved, as in the case of 
MkuU-, sail-, in the presents, the adverbial participle and 
throughout the negative conjugation. In other words, the 
long final vowel in all three appears to be an integral part 
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ol‘ a secondary base. Ou. tlu.'. other hand, though sille, pale 
sometimes displjiee the regular iorms dlle, pale, the long 
vowel does not maintain its placti elscAvhere in the conjuga- 
tion, not even in the imperative plural, and its occasional 
appearance in the imperative singular is clearly abnormal. 

§ 195 . These three methods of forming the imperative 
singular are not necessarily mutually exclusive. In a large 
number of verbs the imperative singular conforms indiffer- 
ently to either of the first two types : cjaling, to gnaw, 
imperative singular dal or dala ; hamping, to load, hamp 
or hampa ; Ichoshhino. to rub, Mioshlc or Mhoshha. More- 
over nearly all the verbs which form their imperative 
singular after the third method have an optional form in -a : 
ille, ilia ; pale, pdla Indeed, all three methods are com- 
bined in the case of MkiiUng, saling, silling : M.iil (Mhiill 
from T^uUiig), M,ula, Mkule ; sal {sail from saling), sala, 
sale; sil, silla, sille (sille). 

The Imperative Plural. 

§ 196 . The second person plural of the imperative is 
formed by attaching the termination -bo to the imperative 
singular, which may become subject to slight phonetic 
modification. 

§ 197 . If the imj)erative singular is identical with the 
base, the termination on being attached gives rise as a 
rule to no modification : bis, bisho ; tilch, fiklibo. If the 
base ends in -n, there is a natural change of n to m before 
the labial of the termination : bin, bimbo ; km, kumbo. 
In the case of passives and neuters of the type rasenging, 
the termination may be either added directly ; t ijehi^g, be 
thou placed, UMkingbo ; raseng, rasengbo ; or the g of the 
ba^ may be dropped and the n changed in consequence 
to m : UMkimho, msembo. The three verbs which adopt a 
cerebral 21 in the imperative singular, revert to the radical 
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lingual ‘in the imperative plural : tulh, tulbo ; halh, halbo ; 
Tclialh. l^albo. Corresponding to the alternative forms of 
the imperatives singular sJiagA, shd, liogh, lio, there are 
alternative forms in the plural, shdghlo, shctbo, hogAbo, hobo. 

§ 198 . In the case of the verbs in •/« the termination 
is in all cases attached to the short form of the imperative 
singular : ma, mabu ; bcc, babo ; ha, habo ; da, dabo ; pd, 
pdbo ; to, tobo. The imperatives hur, hubbo from hunning, 
to look, which ajDpears indeed also as haring (§262), are not 
really analogous. There is no other form of the imperative 
singular besides hur ; the imperative plural htibbo is formed 
from har with the phonetic change of r^b to bb. 

§ 199 . If a final ~a or -e is added to the base in the im- 
perative singular, the vowel changes to -i- before the plural 
termination: bdra, hdribo ; dahha, dahhibo ; narra, 7iarribo; 
khule. Khulibo ; sale, salibo ; ete, elibo. An a-sound is, 
however, occasionally retained : bdrabo, narrabo, dahhabo. 
Though the included vowel does not appear again in the 
affirmative conjugation, it obtains throughout the negative. 

§200. If the base, and consequently the imperative 
singular, end in -e or -I, the long vowel is of course main- 
tained in the imperative plural : ille, illebo ; hhulk lchp,iltbo ; 
salt, salibo. It is indeed maintained throughout the con- 
jugation. On the other hand, there are no forms in the 
imperative phual corresponding to the anomalous impera- 
tives singular sille, pale, and the long final vowel is clearly 
not radical {cf. §194 jin.) 

§ 201 . It follows that if there are alternative forms of 
the imperative singular, there may be alternative forms 
in the phual also : dal, dala : dalbo, dalibo ; hamp, hampa : 
hampbo, hampibo ; Tchoshh, Mkoskha : Jchoshhbo, l^oshkibo ; 
khuL khula. kihule. Ichull : khulbo. Mitdibo, Mkullbo ; sal, 
sala, sale, sail : salbo, salibo, salibo. 
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The Present Indefinite. 

§201 The , present indefinite is formed from the base 
by adding the following terminations : — 


Singular. 

Plural. 

1. -iv. 

1. -in 

2. -is. 

2. -ire. 

3. -0. 

3. -ir. 


Thus : himv, I may hear ; Usis, thon mayst bake ; 
he may place ; harm, we may become dry ; etire, you may 
give ; dllir, they may wash. A long final -e or -I of the 
base naturally ousts the short vowel of the termination : 
illev, I may leave ; Mkulls, you may fear ; sail, he may 
stand. It follows that there may be alternative forms of 
the present indefinite corresponding to alternative forms 
of the base : illiv, illev ; MiuUv, Mittllv ; saliv, sallv. In 
chav, the ordinary present indefinite from cha-ing (rarely 
chanmg), to understand, the vusvel of the termination is 
dropped ; it is, however, sometimes retained, cha-iv {chaiv). 

§ 203 . In a few cases the accent is diverted from the 
base to the terminations, the vowel of which becomes long 
in consequence : — 


Singular. 

Plural. 

1. -ev. 

1. -e». 

2. -es. 

2. -ere. 

i 

CO 

c 

1 

CO 


Thus ; hunev, I may eat j kahes, thou mayst die ; hate 
(hatare), he may bring ; Malen. we may strike ; halere, 
you may seize. 

§ 204 . The verbs in -n here fall into two groups. In 
the one, composed of doming, to take away, konning, to 
do, jpaning, to say, the present indefinite is formed from the 
short base : dev, kev, (contracted from da-ev, ka-ev, 
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pa-iv, tliP base in the first two being nnaocented). The 
third persons singular are de (for da-e), M (for ha-e) and 
pd-e. Analogous are iev, from tining, to give, a dialectical 
variant used by the more wild Brahuis for the ordinary form 
etio, and also chav from chdning (but more usually clid-ing), 
which appeared in the last paragraph but one. 

In the second group, composed of banning, to coaro, 
manning, to become, toning, to hold, the present indefinite 
is formed from the strengthened base in -r : barev, marev, 
toriv, the accent falling on the base in the last, and on 
the termination in the other two. Somewhat analogous art' 
huriv, from hunning, to look, wdiich also appears, however, 
as huring, and hatarev, from hatining (l)nt also hataring) , 
to bring, which was cited in the foregoing pai'agraph. 

§ 205 . In tlie case ol /lining, to go ({^26-1), the ])rosent 
indefinite is derived from a different root from that of the 
infinitive or the imperatives hin, himbo : />'«<?, Zeds, Icd-e. 
With the obvious exception of the present-future the 
remaining parts of the verb are based on the same root as 
the imperative. 


The Present-Future. 

§ 206 , The present-futirre is formed from the present 
indefinite by suffixing -a. This statement requires slight 
modification. TJie second person plural is left unaltered — 
the addition of -a Avould tend to make it clash with the 
third person plural ; the termination of the third person 
singular is -Ic without the addition of -a, while except when 
the root is unaccented the included vowel has a distinct 
i-sound. The terminations are therefore as follows ; — 


Singular. 

Plural. 

]. -iva. 

1. -in a. 

2. -im. 

2. -h'e. 

3. -i/e. 

3. -ira. 
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Thus : Univa, I hear, I will hear ; bmsa, thou' bakest, 
thou wilt bake ; Uhhil-. he places, he will place. The 
preseut-future follows exactly the same liucs as the present 
indefinite ; illiva, illeva ; IchuUva^ khuliva ; deem,, desa, dek ; 
;pdva, pdm, pd-ik (pdik ) ; Icdva, kdsu, ka-ik (kdik). 

The Probable Future. 

§ 207 . The probable future is formed from the base by 
suffixing - 0 - and adding the present of the substantiye yerb 
(§187), the initial yowel of which is elided except in the 
third person singular ; the third person plural is based on 
the full form ttr, not on o. The terminations are therefore 
as follows : — 


Singular. 

Plural. 

1. -ot. 

1. -0)1. 

2. - 08 . 

2. -ore. 

3. -oe. 

3. -or. 


This tense is exceptionally regular : Mnot, I will (probably) 
hear ; bisos, thou wilt (probably) bake ; tilchoe, he will 
(probably) place. The only material irregularity lies in the 
fact that a final radical -e or in the base is elided : illot, 
salot. In the case of yerbs in -n the tense is formed 
from the strengthened base in -r : darot, karot, pd,rot, barof, 
marot, torot ; similarly hurot, hatarot, but clid-ot. Tining, 
to giye, is an interesting member of this group of yerbs 
in -n : the imperatiye ete, the presents etiv, etim, and the 
probable future etot, cannot seemingly be referred to the 
same root —or at any rate to the same form of the root— as 
the infinitiye tining. The base of the infinitiye reasserts 
itself, howeyer, in the somewhat rare dialectical yariants of 
the presents, tev, teva, and in the most common form of 
the probable future, Urot, as well as in the past stem and 
throughout the negatiye conjugation. In Jhalawan, it may 
be noted, the regular form of the probable future is chot. 
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Significant light is thrown on tining by the coinponncl verb 
hatining, etc., to bring (§263), in which it is unmistakably 
contained. 

The Past Conditional. 

§208. In form this tense, which also serves as a past 
optative, is the past of the probable future. It is formed 
from the base by suffixing -o- and adding the past of the 
substantive verb (§187), the initial vowehof which is elided. 
It should be noted that assiU, assus, etc., when used in the 
formation of tenses contain only one s. The terminations 
are therefore as follows ; — 


Singular. 


Plural. 

1. ‘Osut. 

1. 

-osun. 

2. -ostis. 

2. 

••osure. 

3. ‘osas. 

3. 

-osur {-oso). 


Thus : himmt, had I heard, I would have heard, would 
that I had heard ; illosut^ had I left ; T^nloswt, had I feared ; 
harosat, had I done ; etosut, tirosut, Jhalawan ohosui, had 
I given. The third person plural regalarly ends in -osur, 
but the form -oso is also employed occasionally. 

§209. The tense is sometimes compounded with the 
pluperfect instead of the past of the substantive verb (§262), 
though in this form it is too crunbrous for general use. The 
formation is chiefly remarkable as affording an example of 
the harmonic sequence of vowels (§13) ; thus instead of 
Mnosasut w'e have as a rule binosusut, by the attraction of 
the final vowel ; on the other hand the original vowel sound 
is of course maintained in the third person singular, binosasas, 
as it happens to be the same as that of the final syllabic. 

The Present Adverbial Participle. 

§210. The present adveibial participle (like the present 
adjectival participle and the noun of obligation, infra) is 
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also founded *on tlie simple base. It is formed ])y suffixing 
-isa : bini'^a, bearing; bisisa, baking; Ujchisef, placing. A 
final radical -e or -i is maintained, and there may thus be 
two forms of the participle : illesa, ilUsa, leaving ; T^uUsa, 
JchuUsa. fearing ; sallsri, mlisa, standing. The participle 
in the case of the verbs in -n is formed from the strengthened 
base in -r : Icarisu^ doing ; pdrisa, saying ; barisa, coming ; 
similarly iwim, giving ; but ehd-isa, understanding. 

§211. Instead of -isa we sometimes find -isa-at, which 
can hardly be anything but an instrumental though the 
participle being purely adverbial is not otherwise declinable, 
and also -ism, which appears to contain the conjunction o, 
‘ and ’ (§433), in spite of the fact that the use of a conjunc- 
tion to couple the participle to the finite verb seems illogical. 
These secondary terminations are attached in exactly the 
same way as -isa, from which they do not differ in force ; 
hmisa-at, Unisau ; illesa-at, ilUsa~at, illesau, ilUsau ; 
harim-at, karisau. 

The Present Adjectival Participle. 

§212. The present adjectival participle, or relative parti - 
cij)le as it might be termed, is formed by suffixing -oh to 
the base : binok, hearing, one who hears ; bisoh, one who 
bakes. As in the similar case of the probable future and 
the past conditional a radical -e or -t is elided : illoh, one who 
leaves ; khulok. one who fears ; saloJc, one who stands. In the 
case of the verbs in -m the participle is formed from the 
base in -r : haroh, one who does; pdrok, one who says. 
From Uning there are three forms : tirok, etok, with chok in 
the Jhalawan dialect, one who gives. 

This verbal adjective, which may also have a passive 
significance (§275), takes on the ordinary definite and in- 
definite endings (§83 seg.) when used attributively. 
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The Noun of OhSigation.^ 

§ 213 . The noun of obligation is formed by suffi;x;ing -61 
to the base: hinol, obliged to hear, obligation to hear, 
intending to hear, intention of hearing : hisol, ol^liged to 
bake ; illol, obliged to leave ; T^nldl, obliged to fear ; salol, 
obliged to stand. In the case of the verbs in it is formed 
from the base in -r : hardl, obliged to do ; pardi, obliged 
to say. There are three forms from .tming : tiroi, the 
commonest of the three, Uol, with the Jhalawan oliol, obliged 
to give. 

This formation, which in the case of transitives has 
also a passive significance (§276), takes on the ordinary 
definite and indefinite endings (§83 seg.) when used as an 
attributive adjective. 


The Past Stem. 

§ 214 . The past, the imperfect, the pluperfect and the 
perfect are based on what may be termed the past stem. 
The past stem, which happens to be the same in form as the 
third person singular of the past, must not be regarded as 
an active past participle, of which the language is devoid. 
It is formed from the base by the addition of -d, -e, or 
a consonant. 

§ 215 . (1) The past stem of by far the largest number of 
verbs, including all passives, is formed by suffixing -d 
to the base. It is notewortliy that this is practically 
the invariable method of forming the past stem of new 


^ Tlie desip^mtioiL ^ noun of obligation ’ U nvi pariicnlarly Imppy, bu-i H 
h bard to find one exactly to tlic point. Tlio term ' gerund/ wbicii natur- 
ally suggests itself, is apt to bo nnHleatiing, and fails to cover sidlicieni 
range. 

K 
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importations into the language, nnlcss the base happens 
to end in Examples : — 


Inhnitive. 

Past stem. 

hiring, to pick ; 

bind. 

illiug, to leayc ; 

ilia. 

malting, to laugh ; 

makhd. 

tiJehing, to place ; 

tikhd. 

slidgMng. _ to pour ; 

slidgTid. 

rasenging, to arriye ; 

rasengd. 

tiJehingina. to be placed ; 

tikliingd. 


§216. (2) The second group of yerbs, those 'which form 
their past stem by suffixing -e to the base, includes the 
causal and all other yerbs whose base ends in -/ : — 


Infinitive. 

Past stem. 

tulifing, to make to sit ; 

tiilife. 

dakkifing, to cause to be hidden ; 

dakkife. 

tafing, to bind ; 

tafe. 

harjing, to lift ; 

harfe. 

harrifing, to ask ; 

Ixarrife. 


To this group belong certain of the yerbs in the past 
stem being formed by suffixing -e to the base in -r : darning^ 
to take away, dare ; kanning, to do, kare ; fdmng, to say, 
pare ; toning, to hold, tore. Though no longer a past, are 
from amiing, to be (§260), is probably an analogous for- 
mation. The remaining yerbs in -n form their past stem 
after the third method. 

The other yerbs which form their past stem in -e appear 
to be too miscellaneous to be reducible to ride, e.g., bising, 
to bake. Use ; biting, to throw, bite ; limnping, to load, hampe ; 
taring, to cut, tare. In some cases there are two forms of the 
past stem, the form in -e being probably the older : hiring, 
to milk, hire, bird ; dosing, to sow, to rain, dase, dasd. The 
S9.me eyen applies to a few yerbs whose base ends in /; 
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gtoafiiig,, to plait, gwafe, gioafd; refing, to cheat, refe, refd; 
rofing, to sweep up, rofe, rofd. 

§ 217 . (3) It is even more difficult to reduce the verbs 
in the third class to rule. They fall into two subdivisions 
according to whether the consonant in which the past stem 
ends is k (changing to g after w) or s : — 


Infinitive. 

Past stem. 

(i) khalUng, 

to strike ; 


hailing, 

to seize ; 

halk. 

hilling, 

to hear ; 

bing. 

k lining. 

to eat ; 

litmg. 

hilling. 

to lamb, etc. ; 

lilng. 

(ii) aiming. 

to be ; 

ass. 

manning, 

to become ; 

mass. 

banning. 

to come ; 

bass. 

lining. 

to give ; 

tiss. 

basing. 

to become hot ; 

basis. 

Using, 

to ripen ; 

bisis. 

barring. 

to become dry ; 

bdris. 

kliarrina. 

to sprout ; 

kh arris 

piring. 

to swell; 

piris. 

pirdi-ing. 

to run dry ; 

pirdi-is. 

chd-ing. 

to understand ; 

clid-is. 

hliwcthina. 

to request ; 

khwdhis. 

paling. 

to become wet ; 

pdlis. 

khnlmg. 

to fear ; 

klinlis. 

saling. 

to stand ; 

sails. 


A few of these verbs have a secondary past stem in -d : 
hind, Mkuld, Mkarrd, Tchwdhd. 

To the first subdivision belongs kah-ing, to die, kas-k, the 
past stem being derived from a different form of the base, 

K 2 
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has-i whicli also appears in the negative and causal, ’ Simi- 
larly the abnormal past stems tiis from tnlwg, to sit, and 
Ms (commonly es) from hating (with variants, §263), to bring, 
belong to the second subdivision. 

§ 218 . It is thus clear that the past stems of the verbs 
cannot be marshalled in order according to mechanical 
rules.^ There is nctbing on the face of it to show, for 
instance, why the past stem of lining, to pick, should be 
him, while the past stem of lining, to hear, is ling. In the 
absence of a deeper insight into the history of the individual 
verb, the memory in most eases is the only guide, but it soon 
becomes a tolerably safe one. The list of verbs in the 
language is not very formidable, and it is the commonest 
verbs as usual which appear to be least amenable to rule. 
But while the formation of the past stem has been developed 
on different lines, the formation of the tenses derived from 
it presents little difficulty. 


The Past. 

§ 219 . Tlie past is formed by suffixing tbe present of the 
substantire verb (§187) to the past stem, except in the third 
person singular which remains the same as the crude past 
stem. The third person plural is compounded with the full 
form though there is also a secondary form in -o if the 
past stem ends in a consonant. If the past stem ends in 


^ The foregoing analy?iis is purely formal. In a subsequent volume I 
hope to show that the past stem is probably formed in one of two ways : (1) 
by suffixing a particle indicative of past time, -a, -e, -/c (with q after n ) ; 
(2) by the reduplication of the final consonant of the base. Under the latter 
heading would fall the verbs enumerated in (3) (ii) above, the explanation 
being based to a large extent on the interchange of both r and I with s. On 
the other hand it is not impossibly that -s itself is simply a sign of past time, 
though this explanation fails to aocouat for* the included yowel iu some of 
the past sterna, 
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a vo#el, the initial vowel of the substantive verb is elided 
throughout. The terminations are therefore as follows : — 

Past stem ending in a 
consonant. 

Past stem ending in a 
vowel. 

Singular. 

Singular. 

1. -ut. 

1. -t. 

2. -m. 

2. -s. 

3. — . 

8 . — . 

Plural. 

Plural. 

1. -un. 

1. -n. 

2. -ure. 

2. -re. 

3. -ur (-o). 

3. -r. 


Thus : Mkalkut, I struck ; hassut, I came ; makhdf. I 
laughed ; tafet, I bouud. If the past stem has two forms, 
there are of course two forms of the past and the other tenses 
of past time ; refei, refdt^ I cheated ; MkuUsut, MkulM, I 
feared. 


The Imperfect. 


§220. The imperfect is formed from the past, as the 
present-future is formed from the present indefinite (§206), 
by suffixing -a. As m the present-future, the -a is not added 
in the second person plural. The third person plural is 
alw^ays compounded mth the full form ur. The third 
jierson singular is remarkable. In the present-future it is 
formed by suffixing -k only. In the imperfect it is formed 
by suffixing not only -k, but also a final -a ; moreover, if the 
past stem ends in a consonant, -a- is inserted before ‘Jca. 
The terminations are therefore as follows : — 


Past stem ending in a 

consonant. 

Singular. 

1 * -uta, 

2. -ma. 

3 . -aha. 


Past stem ending in a 
voWoi, 

Singular. 

J , 4a, 

>, ^ ysa% 

3 . 4ta* 
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Past stem ending in a 
consonant. 

Plural- 

1. -wna. 

2. -'ure. 

3. -ura. 


Past stem ending in a 
vowel. 

Plural. 

1 . -m: 

2. -re. 

3. -ra. 


Thus : T^alhuta, I was striking, I used to strike, had 
I struck ; bassuta, I was coming ; maMhdfa, I was laughing ; 
tafeta, I was binding. 

The Pluperfect. 

§ 221 . The pluperfect is formed from the past stem by 
suffixing the past of the substantive verb (§187), of which 
one s is dropped, and — if the past stem ends in a vowel — the 
initial vowel is elided. The third person singular is com- 
pounded with the double form -mas ; if the past stem ends 
in a consonant, it may also be compounded with the short 
form -as, and this is the rule if the final consonant is -s. 
.In the plural the third person ordinarily ends in -asur, but 
a secondary form in -aso is not uncommon. If the past stem 
ends in a consonant the terminations are as a rule not -asut, 
etc,, but -imd, etc., according to the law of harmonic 
attraction t§18) ; the third person singular is obviously 
imaffected. The terminations are therefore as follows : — 


Past stem ending in a 

Past stem ending in a 

consonant. 

vowel. 

Singular. 

Singular. 

1. -usid {-asut). 

1. -stlt. 

2. -mils {-asus). 

2. -sus. 

3. -asas\ -as. 

3. -sas. 

Plural. 

Plural. 

1. -usim {-asmi). 

1. -sun. 

2. -mwe {-amre). 

2. -8?ire. 

3. -usur {-asur). 

8. -sur. 

(-mo) (-aso). 

i-so). 


Thus ; Mialkmut Qchatkasvit), I had struck, MialJcasas. 
Jdhalkas, he had struck; hassmut {hassasut}, I had come 
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hassas, lie had come ; makhdsut. I had laughed, maJchdmS) 
he had laughed ; tafesut, I had bound, Lafesas, he had bound. 

§ 222 . There is also a clonble form of the pluperfect, 
analogous to the double form of the past conditional (§209) ; 
that is to say, instead of the tense being coniiiounded with 
the past of the substantive verb, it may be compounded 
with the j)luperfect (§252) : tafesasu\, I had bound ; 
Mkalkasasut, I had seized. The vowels of tlin termination 
may be subject to harmonic attraction : Nialhmmit ; and 
this is regularly the case if the root contains an ■M-sound : 
ktmgusiisut, I had eaten. If the past stem ends in -s, this 
formation, in itself redundant and not particularly common, 
is naturally avoided. 

The Perfect. 

§ 223 . The perfect is formed from the past stem by 
infixing a j)erfect formative -wi- and adding the present, 
of the substantive verb. The ordinary forms of the substan* 
tive verb are attached, including e and o in the third 
persons, as if the past stem were converted into an indepen- 
dent participle by the addition of the perfect formative -nn. 
If the past stem ends in a vowel, the vowel of the perfect 
formative is elided. The terminations are therefore as 
follows ; — 


Past stem ending in a 
consonant. 

Past stem ending in a 
vowel. 

Singular. 

Singular 

1. -umd. 

i. -nu^ 

2. -imus. 

“ 2. -m^8, 

3. -ime. 

3. -ne. 

Plural. 

Plural. 

1. -imun. 

1. -nun. 

2. -mure. 

2. -mire. 

3. -uno. 

3. -no, 


Thus : H^allamiit, I have struck*; hassvnvt, I have come ; 
maMkdmd, I have laughed ; tatemit, I have bound. 
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The Conjugation of the Affirmative Verb. 
§ 224 > 

Infinitive; filling, to place, the placing. 

Present adverbial participle : tiWbisa, placing. 

Present adjectival participle: UKhoh, placing, (one) who places. 
Honn of obligation: tiMkcH, obliged to place, obligation to place. 

Imperative. 

Place, 

Plural. 

2. Hlchbo. 

Present of Actuality. 

I am (in the act of) placing, 

1. I UMkingatl ut. 1. nan Ukhingatl un. 

2. nl tiJchinaati ns. 2. nmi tilMngatz we. 

3. 0 tiJchinaati e. 3. ofk tiJchinaati o. 

Present Indefinite. 

I may place, etc. 

1. f tifchiv. 1. nan tiJchin. 

2. ni tiJcJiis. 2, num tiJchire. 

3. 0 liJche. 3. ofk tiJchi,r. 

Present-Future. 

I place ; I will place. 


Singular. 
2. tiJch(ale). 


1 . s tijchiva. 

2. ni tiMkisa, 

3. o ti jch ifk. 


1. nan fiJchma. 

2. mm tiJchire. 

3. ojk iiJchira,. 
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Probable Future. 

I will (probably) place. 

Singular. Plural. 


1. 

1 tikhot. 

1. 

nan 

tikhon. 

2, 

nl tikhos. 

2. 

num 

tikhore. 

3. 

0 tikhoe. 

3. 

ofk 

tiklior. 


Past Conditional. 



Had I placed ; 

I would bare placed, etc. 

1. 

1 tikhosut. 

1. 

nan 

tikhomn. 

2. 

nl tikhosus. 

2. 

num 

tikhosure. 

3. 

0 tikhosas. 

3. 

ofk 

iikhosur. 


1 . 

2 . 

3. 

1 , 

2 . 

3. 


Past. 


I placed ; 1 ate (infiu. huning). 


Singular. 
I tikhat. 
nl tiklids. 
0 tikhd. 


Singular. 

1. i liungut. 

2. nl hungus. 

3 0 hung. 


Plural. 

nan fiJchdn. 
n/um tikhdre. 
ofk tiklidr. 


Plural. 

1. nan Imngim. 

2. num Icungure. 

3. ofk kimgur. 


Iinperfect. 


I was placing ; 
Singular. 

1. I tikhdta. 

2. nl tikhdsa. 

3. 0 iikhdka. 

Plural. 

1. nan tikhdna. 

2. num tikhdre. 

3. ofk tiMkdra. 


was eating. 

Singular. 

1. I kungiita. 

2. m hungxisa. 

3. 0 kungaka. 

Plural. 

1. nan ktmguna. 

2. mm kungw'e. 

3. ofk hungtira. 
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Pluperfect. 

1 had placed ; I had eaten. 



Singular. 

Singular. 

1. 

1 tikhdsut. 

1. i kiingusut. 

2. 

nl tikhnsus. 

2. m kungnsns. 

3. 

0 tikhasas. 

3. 0 ktmgams, 



k ungas. 


PluraJ.. 

Plural. 

1. 

nan tikhdstm. 

1. nan Imngimm. 

2. 

mim tikhasare. 

2. nmn kimgnsnre. 

3. 

ofk tikhdsur. 

3. ofk kungimir. 


Perfect. 


I liaye placed ; 

I have eaten. 


Singular. 

Singular. 

1. 

i UMkdnut, 

1. « kungunut. 

2. 

nl tikhdmis. 

2. nl kimg linns. 

3. 

0 tikhdne. 

3. 0 kungiine. 


Plural. 

Plural. 

1. 

nan tikhdmin. 

1. nan kunganun. 

2. 

num tikhrlmire. 

2. nnm kungnnure. 

3. 

ofk tikhdno. 

3. ofk kunguno. 


I’he above represents the normal conjugation of the 
typical verb. Eeference must be made for variants, etc., to 
the foregoing paragraphs : e.g., for variants of the adverbial 
participle to §211 ; for other forms of the imperative to 
§190 seq.; for other tenses of actuality to §188 ; for variants 
of the presents to §203 seq . ; for shorter forms of the third 
person plural in the past conditional, the past and the plu* 
perfect to §§208, 219 and 221 ; for double forms of the past 
conditional and pluperfect to §209 and §222 ; and for an 
optional form of the simple pluperfect to §221. The data 
given in the list of verbs at §265, read -with the sections 
on the formation of the parts of the verb, will indicate 
sufficiently the conjugation of practically every important 
verb in the language. 
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The Formation of the Negative Verb. 

§ 225 . Erery verb, active, passive, neuter or causal, may 
be conjugated negatively. Negation is expressed agglutin- 
atively by means of the negative particle -a-, wbich is inserted 
into the verb. In the tenses of present-future time (includ- 
ing the past conditional, which is a future perfect in form) 
the particle of negation is preceded by -jj-, the sign of 
present-future time, and in the past tensfis by -f-, the sign 
of past time. These signs of time and negation are suffixed 
to the base. Although all the finite tenses are represented 
in the negative conjugation, there is no negative infinitive 
nor participle, whether adverbial or adjectival, while the 
noun of obligation is generally avoided. 


The Tenses of Actuality. 

§ 226 . As there is no negative infinitive, negation in 
the so-called tenses of actuality has to be expressed in 
the auxiliary. 


§ 227 . The negative present of the substantive verb 
follows : — 


Singular. 

1. I affat, I am not. 

2. nl ajff^es. 

3. od aff, affak. 


Plural. 

1. nan aff an. 

2. num affere. 

3. ofh aff as. 


is as 


There are several peculiar features in this formation, 
which will be more conveniently discussed later (§263). It 
may be noted here that affat, affes, etc,, when employed in 
tense- formation, appear as -afat, -afes, etc,, or more often 
as -amt, -aves, etc., while becomes the diphthong -au. 

§ 228 . The present of actuality in the negative verb is 
therefore of the form I UMhingati affat, I am not (in the 
act of) placing. Other tenses of the kind may bo formed 
with the remaining negative tenses of the substantive verb 
(§254) : I UMt/ingatl allamt, I whs not placing, etc., and 
where it is defective with the negative of manning, to become 
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(§256) : i UMkingail mafarot, I will probably not b5 placing, 
and so on. These tenses will be omitted from the conjuga- 
tion of the negative verb (§247), 

The Prohibitive. 

§ 239 . The second person singular of the prohibitive is 
formed from the base by snj06.xing the present-negative sign 
-p-a. The rules for its formation are very similar to those 
for the formation of the imperative plm’al of the affirmative 
verb (§197 seq.), 

§ 230 . If the imperative singular is identical with the 
base, -pa is ordinarily attached without modifying the base : 
Mspa, do not bake ; tikhpa. do not place. If the base ends 
in -n, there is a natural change of « to m before the labial of 
the termination : bimpa, do not hear ; humpa, do not eat. 
In the case of passives (§275) and neuters (§278) the suffix 
may be added directly to the base : UMkingpa, be not j)laoed ; 
rasengpa, do not arrive ; or the g of the base may bo dropped 
and the n changed in consequence to m : tiJchinipa, rasempa. 
The verbs which adopt an abnormal Ih in the imperative 
singular revert to the radical lingual in the prohibitive, as in 
the rest- of the conjugation: tulpa, do not sit; halpa, do not 
seize ; Mtalpa, do not strike. Corresponding to the two forms 
of the imperatives of shdghmg, to pour, hoghwg, to weep, 
there are two forms of the prohibitive: slidghpa. shdpa, 
hogJipa, hopa. The prohibitive kaspa, do not die, and indeed 
the whole negative conjugation of leaking, is founded on that 
form of the base which is utilised in the past stem of the 
affirmative verb (§217 

§ 231 . The probibitives of the verbs in -n are particu- 
larly interesiang. In the case of two of them, to wit, parting, 
to say, and tonmg, to hold, the probibitives are formed by 
suffixing the present-negative sign to the shorter form of 
the base without modification: papa, topa. I he short 



form of ■fche base is also used in the case of hanning, to come, 
manning, to become, and lining, to give, but tbe sign of 
present time undergoes a rcmai’kable change from jj to / : 
hafa, mafa, Ufa. The infix a 2 )pears as f throughout the 
present-future tenses of these verbs ; it apjoears by the by as 
doubled ff in the present of the substantive verb negative 
(§263). In the case of Jcanning, to do, and clamiing, to take 
away, the present-negative sign is clearly suffixed to tlio 
strengthened base in -r : ha'gipa, dappa, -rp- changing to -pp-. 
Analogous are Imppa, from hunning {liuring'), to look, and 
tippa from chdning [cJid-ing, dialectical variant td-ing), to 
understand, for the whole of the negative conjugation is 
founded on the bases Mir (§262), Ur- (§261). The doubled 
consonant is maintained throughout the tenses of present- 
future time, and the sign of past time i is similarly doubled 
in the past tenses. 

§232. If the imperative singular is formed by adding -a 
or -e to the crude base, the vowel sound becomes -i- before 
the present-negative suf&x : hdripa, do not become diy ; 
claTcTcipa, do not hide ; narripa, do not flee ; Khulipa, do not 
fear ; salipa, do not stand. The included vowel is main- 
tained in such verbs throughout the negative conjugation. 
As already noted, the prohibitive of lining, to give, is tfa ; 
there is no formation to correspond directly to the imjierativo 
ele, elibo. 

§233. If the base ends in -e or -i, the long vowel 
naturally maintains its place unchanged in the negative 
conjugation : illepa, do not leave ; MkuUpa, do not fear ; 
salipa, do not stand. 

§234:. It follows therefore that there may be alternative 
forms of the prohibitive (and hence of the negative con- 
jugation generally) corresponding to alternative forms of the 
imperative : dalpa, dalipa, do not gnaw ; liamppa, hampipa, 
do not load ; ]^oshkpa, J^oshkipa, do not rub ; ]^tilpa„ 
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MkitUpa, MiHiUpa, do not fear ; salpa, setUpa,' saUpa, 
do not stand. 

§ 235 . The second person pJLuxal of the ]>roliibitive is 
formed, as in the affirmative, by adding the termination -ho 
to the singular ; biapnbo, do not bahe ; tikhpabo, do not 
place ; bimpabo, do not hear ; rasengpabo, rasinnpabo, do not 
arrive ; fulpabo> do not sit ; dappabo, do not take away ; 
Hfabo, do not give'; bdripabo, do not become dry ; Mkulpabo, 
MkuUpabo, MiuUpabo, do not fear. 

The Present Indefinite. 

§ 236 . The present indefinite of the negative is formed 
from the base by suffixing the folloving terminations, with 
the same phonetic modifications as in the case of the 

prohibitive : — 

Singular. Plural. 

1. -par. 1. -pan, 

2. -pes. 2. -pere. 

3. -p. 3. 'pas. 

It will be noticed that the negative sign -a- is changed to 
-e- in the second persons, and is dropped altogether in the 
third person singular, which thus remains with only the sign 
of time to denote negation, person, number and tense. In 
the third person plmal there is a change from the -r of the 
affirmative to -s, which has been induced no doubt by the 
apparently abnormal adoption of -r as the termination of the 
first person singular. 

Examples : bispar, I may not bake ; tiJ^par, I may not 
place ; bimpar, I may not hear ; kihmpar, I may not eat ; 
tiMdngpar, tikhimpar, I may not be placed; rasengpar, 
rasempar, I may not arrive ; tulpar, I may not sit ; slidakpar. 
shdpar, I may not pour ; pdpar, I may not say ; topar, I 
may not hold ; happar, I may not do ; dappar, I may not 
take away ; Jmppar, I fhay not look ; Uppar, I may not 
Tinderstand; mafar, I may not become; bafar, I may not 
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GCfm.Q.',,Ufar (Jhalawan cliofar)*! may notg'ive; haspar,J. 
may not die ; hdripar, I may not become dry ; illipar, illepar, 
I may not leave ; Mkulpar, Mbiilipar, I may not fear. 

Tbo following third pcj'sons will be specially noted, though 
they follow on the same lines as the first person : mqf, he, she 
or it may not become ; baf, he may not come ; Uf, he may 
not give. 

The Present-Future. 

§ 237 . The present- future negative* is formed in the 
ordinary way by sufiixing -a to the present indefinite. The 
second person plural, however, is left unaltered as in the 
affirmative (though without the same cause). The third 
person singular ends in -h as in the affirmative, the negative 
sign, which was omitted in the present indefinite, re- 
appearing as the included vowel. The terminations are 

therefore as follows : — 

Singular. Plural. 

1. -para. 1. -pmia. 

2. -pern. 2. -pere. 

3. -pah. 3. -pam. 

Thus : bispara, I do not bake, I will not bake ; bimpara, 
I do not hear ; happara, I do not do ; tippara, I do not 
understand ; hafara, I do not come ; tifara (Jhalawan 
ohofara), I do not give; M^ulpiara, hlmlipara. Mudlpara. I do 
not fear. 

The Probable Future. 

§ 238 . The probable future negative is formed from the 
base, with the usual phonetic modifications, by suffixing 
the present-negative sign -pa- and the terminations of the 
affirmative probable future, with an apparently euphonic 
-r- to bridge the hiatus. The 'terminations are therefore 
as follows : — 

Singular. Plural. 

1. -parot. 1. -par on. 

2. -paros. 2. -parore. 

3. -paroe, 3. -paror. 
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Thus : hisp’m'of, I ‘will (^robahly) not bake ; himp/trot, I 
will (probably) not hoar; leapparof,, I will (probably) not 'do; 
Hpparot, I will (probably) not nndorstand bafaroi, I will 
(probably) not come; tifnrot (.Ibalawaii chofaroi), I will 
(probably) not give; JcliMparoL T^nUparot, I 

will (probably) not fear. 

§ 239 . A peculiar forai of this tense is heard in Jhalawan. 
The formatiTe -o- of the affirmative probable future is suffixed 
to the base, and the present negative of the substantive verb 
(§227) is then attached, its initial vowel being elided. The 
terminations are therefore as follows ; — 

Singular. Plural. 

1. -ofat. 1. -ofan. 

2. -ofe§. 2. -ofere. 

3. "Of. 3. -ofds. 

Thus : bisofaf, I will (probably) not bake ; binofaf, I will 
not hear ; I will not fear ; cMofaf, I will not 

understand ; chofat, I will not give. In the case of the verbs 
in -n the terminations are attached to the strengthened 
base in -r : harofat, I will not do. 

The Past Conditional. 

§ 240 . As in the affirmative this tense is in form the past 
of the probable future. It is formed from the base in exactly 
the same manner as the negative probable future except that 
the past and not the present of the substantive verb is 
attached. The terminations are therefore as follows ; — 

Singular. Plural. 

1. -parosuf. 1. -parosim. 

2. -parosm 2. -parosure. 

3. -parosas. 3. -parosur {-paroso). 

Thus: hisparosuf^ I would not have baked, had I not 
baked, would that I had not baked ; himpafosut, I would not 
have heard I would not have done; Ufarosu 
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(Jhalawo/ii chofarosuf), I would ndlhave given; Mktdparosut, 
MkuUparosut, WniUparosiit, I would not liave feared. A 
double form compounded with the pluperfect of the sul^stan- 
tive verb {of. §209) is sometimes beard : Msparosusift. 

§241. In Jhalawan there is a secondary form of this 
tense, corresponding to the peculiar Jhalawan form of the 
probable future negative. It is based on the third person 
singular of that form of the tense, by attaching the past of 
the substantive verb affirmative, which generally appears 
as -emt {of. §245). The terminations are therefore as 
follows : — 

Singular. Plural. 

1. -of emt. 1. -ofesv/n. 

2. -ofesus. 2. -ofesure. 

3. -ofesas. 3. -ofesur {-ofeso). 

Thus : hisofesut, I would not have baked ; Mkulofesiit, I 

would not have feared ; cTiofemt, I would not have given. 
The forms Msofasut, Khtilofasuf. etc., are less commonly 
heard. 

The Noun of Obligation. 

§242. The negative noun of obligation is formed from 
the base, modified plionetically in the usual manner, by 
suffixing the present-negative sign -pa-, and attaching as in 
the affirmative the termination -o?, with the insertion of -r- to 
bridge the hiatus. Thus ; hisparoi, not obliged to bake, no 
obligation to bake ; bimparol, not obliged to hear ; kapparol, 
not obliged to do ; hafarol, not obliged to come ; tifaroi 
(Jhalawan chofarol), not obliged to give; Tihulparnl. 
Mbuliparol, Miullparol, not obliged to fear. In the case 
of transitives this formation has a passive signification also 

The Past. 

§243. The past negative is formed from the base by 
infixing the past-negative sign and attaching tlio 

present of the substantive verb negative (§227). One of the 
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conciuTont is elided' ; is cliaiiged to ??, wMlo aff in the 
third pcbTson singulav becomes the diphthong The "tor- 

iniiiations arc therefoi'c as follows : — 

Singulav. Plural. 

1. -tavat. 1. -tman. 

2. -iaves. 2. 4mere. 

. 3 , -tmu 3 . -tavas. 

The variations in thio formation of the past run parallel 
to the variations in the formation of the prohibitive : Ustmat, 
I did not bake ; hmtavat, I did not hear; tultavat, I did not 
sit ; aha ahtewat. shdfavat, I did not pour ; pdfavaf, I did not 
speak ; totavat, I did not hold ; hattavat, I did not do ; 
daitavat, I did not take away ; huttmat, I did not look ; 
tittamt, I did not understand ; titavat, I did not give ; bafamt, 
I did not come ; matavat, I did not become ; kastavat, I did 
not die; bdritavaf, I did not become dry ; narritavaf, I did 
not flee ; klmltamt. Khulitavat. J^tilUavaf, I did not fear. 

The Imperfect. 

§244. The imperfect is formed in the negative, as in the 
af&rmative, by suffixing -a to the past, with similar modi- 
fications : the second person plural remains unchanged, while 
the third person singular takes on -aka, the diphthong 
being resolved into -av-. The terminations are therefore as 
follows : — 

Singular. Plural. 

1. -tavata. 1. -tavana. 

2. -tavesa. 2. -tavere. 

3 . -tavaka. 3 . -tavasa. 

Thus : bistavafa, I was not baking ; tittamta, I was not 
understanding ; Utamta, I was not giving ; mrritavata, I 

' And ience it might be argued that only the past sign -t- and the 
negative present of the substantive verb are attached to the base. The 
version given in the test seems, on the whole, preferable. 

® The diphthong is resolved on the addition of the enclitic pronoun of 
the third person : .e.gr., patM-ia, he didn’t say to hi-ip , 
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was not, fleeing ; Miultavatci, MkuUtavata, I 

was not fearing. 

The pluperfect. 

§ 245 . On the analogy of the affirmative, the pluperfect 
negative is formed by adding the past of the affirmative 
substantive verb to the third person singular of the past 
negative, the diphthong of which is resolved. The form 
-esut is generally used instead of -asut to avoid the sequence 
of unaccented syllables {of. §241). The terminations are 
therefore as follows : — 

Singular. Plural. 

1. -taveslif {-tamsuif). 1. -tavesun {-tavamn) . 

2. -tavesus 2. -tavesure {-tavamre). 

3. -tavesas {-tavasas). 3. -tcwesiir {-tavcmir). 

{-taveso) {-tamso). 

Thus ; histavesut, I had not baked ; tUtavesut, I had not 
understood ; tifavesut, I had not given ; l^uUmemt, 
MkiiUtavesiit, hlmlUavemt, I had not feared. The forms 
histamsttt, tittavasut, etc., are much less commonly used. 

The Perfect, 

§ 246 . The negative perfect is formed from the base, 
modified in the usual manner, by suffixing the past-negative 
sign -ta-, and attaching the perfect formative -{%)n- and 
the present affirmative of the substantive verb. The ter- 
minations are therefore as follows ; — 


Singular. 

Plural. 

1. -tanut. 

1. -tanun. 

2. ‘tanus. 

2. -temure. 

3. -tone. 

3. -tano. 


Thus : bistamit, I have not baked ; titfanut, I have 
not understood; tiianut, I have •not given; Mmltanut, 
MkulUcmut, I have not feared. 
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The Conjugation of the Negative Verb.^ 
§247. 


Noun of Obligation : Ulchpctpal, ii</c obliged to place, no obli- 
gation to place. 


Prohibitive. 

Do not place. 

Singular. Plural. 

2. UMkpa. 2. tikhpabo. 


Present Indefinite. 


1. e UMkpar. 

2. m Ukhpes. 
3 0 UMkp. 


I may not place, etc. 

1. nan iikhpan. 

2. nnm tikhpere. 

3. ofk tikhpas. 


Present-Fatnre. 


I do not place ; I will not place. 


1. i tiJehpara. 

2. m UMkpesa. 

3. 0 tikhpaJe. 


1. nan Ukhpana. 

2. mm tikhpere. 

3 . ofk tikhpasa. 


Probable Future. 


I will (probably) not place. 


1. I UMparot. 

2. m Uyhparos. 

3. 0 UMkparoe. 


1. nan UMkpar on. 

2. nmi tikhparore. 

3. ofk tikhparor. 


Past Conditional. 

Had I not placed, etc. 

1 I UMkpctrosnt. 1. nan tikhparomn. 

2. m tikhparosns. 2. mm UMkparosure. 

3. o ti^parosas. 3. ofk UMkparosur. 
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Past. 


Singular. 

1. I tikhtavat. 

2. m UkMaves. 

3. 0 fikhtau. 


I did not place. 

Plural. 

1. nan tikhtavan. 

2. nnm tikhtavere. 

3. ofk tikhtavas. 


Imperfect. 


I was not placing. 


1. I tikhtanata. 

2. nl tikhtavesa. 

3. 0 tikhtanaka. 


1. nan UkMavana. 

2. mmi tikhtavere. 

3. ofk tikhtavasa. 


Pluperfect. 


I had not placed. 


1. I tikhtavesut. 

2. nl tikhtavesus. 

3. o tikhtavesas. 


1. nan tikhtavesun. 

2. num UMktavesure, 

3. ofk tikhtavesur. 


Perfect. 

I have not placed. 

1. l tikhtannf. 1. nan fikhtanun. 

2. nl tikhtanm. 2. num tikhtanm'e. 

3. 0 UMktane. 3. ofk fikhtano. 

In the above only the most regxdar forms have been 
given ; for variants reference will be made to the preceding 
paragraphs. It will be borne in mind that if there is an 
included vowel between the crude base and the pi‘esont“ 
negative sign in the prohibitive, the included vowel is main- 
tained throughout the negative conjugation : e.g., narripa, 
do not flee, narriparol, narripar, nm^ripara, narriparot. 
narriparosut, narritavat, narrita/oata, narritmesut , 
nwritmut. 
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Auxiliary and Irregular Verbs. 

Anning, 40 be. 

§ 248 . The substantive verb is defective, and what tenses 
there are, are not all derived from the same root. The in- 
finitive anning is almost obsolete, and its use is seemingly 
confined to one or two set phrases: e.g., annmgJci pets, 
shikar Sehlnd doratl hdz e, maga ne du famme, as a matter 
of fact (lit. for existence’ sake you may say) there’s sport in 
abundance on the Sibi canal, and possibly you may get 
some ; anningki dd kasarat dir are, as a matter of fact there 
is water on this road. Imperative there is none, though a 
trace of one is perhaps preserved in hash-a, arise, seeing that 
there is no verb hashing. Nor are there any participles, noun 
of obligation or perfect. On the other hand, though both 
present indefinite and future are missing, there are two forms 
of the present. 


§ 249 . 

The Present. 


Singular. 

1. i ut, I am. 

2. m us. 

3. od e. 


Plural. 

1. nan mi. 

2. num ure. 

3. ofk 0 {ur). 


The dialectical variant ur in the third person plural 
evidently preseiwes the original type {cf. §16). There are 
several peculiar features in this tense. It is the only present 
affirmative in the language in which, due allowance being 
made for palpable elisions (§204), the included vowel is not 
-j-(-e-), and in which the first person singular docs not end in 
-v{a). Indeed, though a present in meaning, there seems 
reason to regard it as a' past in origin, like the emphatic 
present. 
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§ 250 . 

The Emphatic Present. 

% 

singular. Plural. 


1. I aret, I am, I exist. 

2. nl ares. 

3. od are. 


1. nan arm. 

2. num arere. 

3. ofk arer. 


§ 251 . This is in form aa ordinary past from anning, 
after the model of I har^, I did, from k anning (§216). It 
is more emphatic than I ut, and generally implies actual 
existence: khudd jwdn e. G-od is good: Jiarkas chdik. khudd 
are, everybody knows that God exists ; I ndjor ut, I’m un- 
well ; I ndjor aret niaga td shahriskd kdva, I am unwell, but 
I’ll go as far as the village. The relationship of aret to uf 
is in fact analogous to the relationship of shta to dai in 
Pashtu, and of Jiastam to -am in Persian, The resemblance 
of ut to the Persian -am is particularly strong, as it is pro- 
nounced, especially in the third person singular, in very close 
connection with the word preceding it, and it would perhaps 
be more correct to write it as an enclitic [of. §72). 

§ 252 . The remaining three tenses of the affirmative, to 
wit, the past, imperfect and pluperfect, are based on the past 
stem ass-, which is deidved from anning on the analogy of 
mass- from manning, to become (§217). 


The Past. 


Singular. 

1. I assut, I was. 

2. nl assus. 

3. od ass. 


Plural. 

1. nan assun, 

2. num assure. 

3. ojk assur (aaso). 
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The Imperfect. 


Singular. 

1. i assuta, I was. 

2. m assusa. 

3. od assaJia. 


Plural. 

1. nan assma. 

2. mm assure. 

3. ofh assura. 


The Pluperfect. 

1. I assusut, I had been, 1. nan assusun. 

2. nl assusus. 2. num assusure. 

3. od assas. 3. ofk assusur {assmo). 

It will be seen that these tenses are formed from the base 

ass- in the ordinary way. As a matter of fact, there is little 
difference of meaning between the three ; it will be remem- 
bered that the third person singular of the pluperfect is 
largely employed in the conjugation of the verb instead of 
the corresponding person of the past. The form assas uf is 
sometimes used for the more usual form assusut, which 
has been affected by harmonic attraction (§221). 


§ 253 . The negative tenses are as follows : — 


The Present. 


Singular. 

1. I off at, I am not. 

2. nl affes. 

3. od aff, affah. 


Plural. 

1. nan affan. 

2. num affere. 

3. ofk aff as. 


This tense is remarkable as being the only negative pre- 
sent in which the first person singular does not end in -r{a). 
In other respects it is not unlike the presents indefinite 
mafar, I afar, tifar, derived from manning, to become, 
tanning, to come, tinmg, to give, except for the doubling of 
the sign of present time (§231) and the second form of 
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the third person singular, which is in reality a present- 
future, though in no way differing from off in its ordinary 
use and meaning. 

§ 254 . 

The Past. 

Singular. 

1. I allmat, T was not. 

2. nl allaves. 

3. od allau. 

The Imperfect. 

1. I allavafa, I was not. 1. nan allavana. 

2. nl allavesa. 2. mm allavere. 

3. od allavaka. 3. ofk allavasa. 

The Pluperfect. 

1. * allavesut, I had not been. 1. nan allmesxm. 

2. nl allavesus. 2. num allavesure. 

3. od allavesas. 3. ofk allavesm\ 

{allaveso). 

These three past tenses of the negative of the substan- 
tive verb are derived from a root all-, which appears to have 
no connection with the ordinary verbal root. The past is 
formed by adding to it the negative present affat with the 
usual modifications (§243) ; the imperfect is formed from 
the past in the regular manner (§244), and the imperfect 
in turn constitutes no less regularly the basis for the forma- 
tion of the pluperfect (§245). 'A difference in meaning 
between the three tenses is not often clearly marked. 


Plural. 

1. nan allavan. 

2. mm allavere. 

3. ofk allavas. 
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§ 255 . The suhstantiye verb is otherwise defective. 
The missing parts are supplied by manning, to become. 
The abnormal features in the conjugation of manning 
and of the other hregular verbs which are presented below 
have already been examined in the discussion of the forma- 
tion of the various parts of the verb. 

'Manning, to become. 

§ 256 . There are two bases, ma-, mar- (§186). With 
the exception of the first form of the imperative, the whole 
of the affirmative is founded on the latter, while the whole 
of the negative is founded on the former. The remarkable 
phonetic change in the sign of present time in the negative 
conjugation has already been referred to (§231). 



Affirmative. 

Negative. 

Infinitive: 

manning. 

... 

Pres. adv. part. : 

marisa. 

... 

Pres. adj. part. : 

maroh. 

... 

Nonn of obligation : 

marol. 

mafarol. 

Imperative : 

ma, mar, marak. 

mafa. 

Present indefinite : 

vmrev. 

mafar. 

Present-fatnre : 

mareva. 

mafara. 

Probable future ; 

marot. 

mafarot. 

Past conditional: 

marosut. 

majarosnt. 

Past: 

massut. 

matavai. 

Imperfect : 

masmta. 

matavata. 

Pluperfect : 

masmmt. 

matavesut. 

Perfect; 

massunuf. 

maianut. 
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Bawning, to come. 

^257. Banning is conjugated in exactly the same way 
as manning. 

Kanwbig, to do. 

§ 258 . There are two bases, ka-, kar-. With the excep- 
tion of the first form of the imperative and the affirmative 
presents the conjugation, both affirmative and negative, is 
founded on the base kar-. The curious formation of the 
affirmative presents has been analysed in §201; for the 
doubling of the signs of time throughout the negative refer- 
ence should be made to §331. 



Affirmative. 

Negative. 

Infinitive : 

kanning. 

... 

Pres, g,dv. part. : 

harisa. 

» • « 

Pres. adj. part. : 

karok. 

•«« 

Noun of obligation : 

karol. 

kapparoi. 

Imperative : 

ka, kar, karak. 

kap^ja. 

Present indefinite : 

kev. 

kappar. 

Present-future: 

keva. 

kappara. 

Probable future: 

karol. 

kapparot. 

Past conditional : 

karosut. 

kapparosnl. 

Past: 

karet. 

kattavat. 

Imperfect: 

kareta. 

kaita/oata. 

Pluperfect : 

kare§uL 

kattavesut. 

Perfect : 

karenut. 

kattanut. 
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Banning, to take away. 

§ 259 . Danning is coniugated in exactly the same way 
as teaming. 

Tining, to give. 

§ 260 . The imperative and the ordinary forms of the 
af6.rmative presents are based on the root eh-. If the 
dialectical and other variants, which have already been 
mentioned {tev, §204, etot, chot, §207, etc.), are left out of 
account, the rest of the affirmative is founded on the base 
Ur- and the negative on the base ti- after the analogy of 
manning and ha/nnmg. 



Affirmative. 

Negative, 

In&ntive: 

fining. 

... 

Pres. adv. part. : 

tirisa. 


Pres, adj. part. : 

tiroJe. 

• • • 

Noun of obligation: 

Urol. 

tifaroi. 

Imperative: 

ete. 

Ufa. 

Present indefinite : 

etiv. 

tifar. 

Present-future : 

etiva. 

tifara. 

Probable future : 

tirot. 

Ufarot. 

Past conditional: 

tirosut. 

tifaromt. 

Past: 

f'iSStl'f • 

Ufa vat. 

Imperfect: 

tissuta. 

Utavata. 

Pluperfect : 

tissusut. 

• 

Utavesut. 

Perfect : 

tismnuf. 

titanut. 
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CM-ing, to understand. 

§ 261 . The affirmative is conjugated regularly on. the base 
chd-, the only peculiarities lying in the not very common 
infinitive form chdtiing and in the formation of the past stem 
chd-is (§217 ii). The negative conjugation is founded on a 
base tio'- on the analogy of kmning and danning, and implies 
an obsolete infinitive tinning. The dialectical variant td-ing 
(imper. td, pres, tav, tma, sometimes also* tid-ing, tid, tidv, 
tidva) heard chiefiy in the Nushki district, seems to afford a 
connecting link between the two bases. 



Affirmative. 

Negative. 

Infinitive : 

chd-ing {chdning). . . 

Pres. adv. part. : 

chd-isa. 

• « • 

Pres. adj. part.; 

chdoje. 

»* • 

Noun of obligation: 

cJidol. 

tipparot. 

Imperative: 

chd, chd-ah. 

tippa. 

Present indefinite : 

chav. 

tippar. 

Present-future : 

chdva. 

tippara. 

Probable future : 

chdot. 

tipparot. 

Past conditional ; 

chdomt. 

Upparosut. 

Past: 

chd-isut 

tittavat. 

Imperfect ; 

chd'isnta. 

tittavata. 

Pluperfect : 

chd-isusuf. 

tittavesut. 

Perfect ; 

chd-imnut. 

tittanut. 

9 
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Huring, hxmning, to look. 

§262. The affimatire is conjugated in the ordinary 
way on the base Mr-, with'^a slight UTegularity in the for- 
mation of the imperative pliu-al Mhho (§198). The negative 
is conjugated after the model of laming and darning. 


Infinitive : 

Pres. adv. part. : 
Pres. adj. part.:* 
Foun of otligation ; 
Imperative ; 

Present indefinite: 
Present-fature : 
Probable future : 
Past conditional: 
Past: 

Imperfect : 
Pluperfect : 

Perfect : 


Affirmative. 

Imring, Mnning. 

Mrisa. 

huroh, 

hurol. 

hur. 

Mriv. 

Tiuriva, 

hurot. 

Mroaut. 

liurat. 

Mrata. 

Mrasut. 

Mranut. 


Ifegative. 


hupparot. 

Mppa. 

Mppar. 

Mppara. 

Mpparot. 

Mpparosut. 

huttnvat. 

Mittavata. 

Mttavesut. 

huttanut, 

» 


Mating, hatining, Jiataring, hatiring, to bring. 

§263_. This verb is clearly compounded with tining, to 
give, which accounts for several curious forms and variants. 
The first element ha- is probably to be traced to hal-, to seize.' 


as|)irate is frequently 

dropj)ed. 

Affirmative. 

Infinitive : 

hating. 

hatining. 

hataring. 

Katiring. 

. Pres. adv. part. ; 

hatisa. 

hatarisa. 


hatirisa. 

Pres. adj. part.: 

hatoJe. 

hataroh. 

hatirok. 

Noun of obligation; 

hatol. 


hatarol. 


Wegative. 


hntiparol. 
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Affirmative. 

ISTegative. 

Imperative: 

hata. 

hataY. 

hatipa. 

Present indefinite : 

■.hafev. 

Jiatarev. 

hatipar. 

Present-future ; 

hateva. 

hafareva. 

hafipara. 

Probable future: 

Jiafot. 
ha far op 
hatirop 

hatipar op 

Past conditional : 

hafosup 

hatarosuf. 

hatiromp 

hafiparosup 

Past: 

hesut. 

hatitavap 

hattavat. 

Imperfect : 

Jiesiita, 

hatitavata. 

haftavafa. 

Pluperfect : 

hesusup 

liatitavesup 

hattavesnp 

Perfect : 

hesimut. 

Hiningg to go. 

hafitamip 

hattamip 


§264. Witli the exception, of the affirmative presents 
the conjugation of Mning, both affiimatiTe and negative, 
proceeds perfectly I’egularly from the base hm- : 

Mnohy Mnol, himparoi, Mn, hinipa, Mmpar, hinof, Mmparot, 
Mnof, Mntavat, etc. The j)i’esents in the affirmative are 
formed from a different base (§206) . 


Present Indefinite. 

Singular. 

1. f kdv, I may go. 

2. ni kds. 

3. 0 hde. 

Present-Future. 

1. « kava, I go ; I will go. 

2. ni kdsa. 

3. 0 kd-ik {kdih). 


Plural. 

1. nan kdn. 

2. mm kdre, 

3. ofk kdr. 

1. nan kdna. 

2. num kdre. 

3. ofk kdra. 


1 There is also tlie curious form hamj^o, let us go, I and you, which 
appears to be compounded of han, first person plural of thepr’eaent indefinite, 
and -bo, the ending of the second person plural imperatiye. 
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List of Verbs. 

* 

§ 265 . The various parts of the more important verbs 
in the language -will bo deduced ■without difficulty from the 
following skeleton table, read with the sections on the forma- 
tion. The secondary form of the imperative in -ah which 
obtains in a certain class of verbs (§192) has been omitted 
for the sake of brevity, and the same applies to the optional 
form of the prohibitive in the case of neuter verbs like 
afenging (§27 6) , As the negative conjugation is formed as 
a rule from the base as presented in the imperative accord- 
ing to certain well-defined principles, it is ordinarily un- 
necessary to display the prohibitive separately. In 'view, 
however, of the importance of the few abnormal oases a 
place has been accorded to it in the table. Only the primao^y 
meaning of the verb is given. It will be borne in mind 
that the third person singular of the past is identical with 
the past stem (§214). 


Infinitive. 

Imperative. 
(2nd p. s.) 

Past. 

(3rd p. B.) 

Prohibitive. 
(2nd p. a.) 

anning,^ 

be. 

... 

ass. 

... 

arenging, 

be entangled, 

areng, 

arengd. 

arengpa. 

aurazengmg, 

get excited. 

auraseng, 

anrazengd, 

am'azengpa. 

amUnging, 

get confused, 

avaleng, 

avalenga, 

avalengpa. 

avmmg, 

yawn, 

man (a), 

mana, 

avampa, 

avanipa. 

tanning,^ 

come. 

ba, bo?'. 

bass, 

bafa. 

barring, 

become dry. 

bma, 

bdris, 

baripa. 

basing, ^ 

become hot. 

bdsa. 

basis, 

bdsipa. 

bashMhing, 

present, 

bashlch(a). 

bashlcha. 

bas}iMk{i)pa. 

batingmg,^ 

summon, 

bating. 

batinga, 

batingpa. 


' Of. §248 seg. ® Of. §257. 3 Also hafanging, §279. 
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Prohibitive. 



(2nd p. 8.) 

t 

(3rd p. s.) 

( 22 id p. s.) 

beoMng, 

knead, 

beah{a). 

beghd, 

beg Mi) pa. 

heling, 

devastate, 

bela, 

beta, 

belipa. 

hming, 

wear. 

ben. 

bend. 

bempa. 

bining, 

hear, 

bin. 

bing, 

bimpa. 

Mning, 

pick. 

bin. 

bind, 

• 

bimpa. 

birring, 

distinguish. 

birra. 

birrd. 

birripa. 

birvinging. 

be sifted, 

bining. 

biningd, 

birvingpa. 

hiring, 

milk, 

bir{a). 

bird, bird. 

bif{i)pa. 

bising, 

bake, 

his. 

Use, 

bispa. 

bising, 

1 ripen. 

C bis, 

bisis. 

bispa. 

bisinging. 

( bising. 

... 

bisingpa. 

biting, 

throw. 

bit. 

bite. 

bitpa. 

budding. 

drown, 

budda, 

buddd. 

buddipa. 

bukhina. 

bellow. 

bukha. 

bukhd. 

bukhipa. 

buring. 

crumble 

bura. 

burd. 

buripa. 

cM-ing,^ 

(intr.), 

understand. 

dm. 

chd-is. 

tippa. 

chahhing, 

taste. 

chahha. 

diakkd. 

chakkipa. 

chaling, 

crack (intr.), 

chala. 

chald, 

chalipa. 

dialling, 

be current. 

dialla. 

dialld, 

challipa. 

chanding, 

shake, 

chanda. 

chandd. 

chandipa. 

diatting. 

lick. 

chatta. 

chattd. 

chaftipa. 

diihhing. 

pull. 

chikha. 

chikkd. 

chikkipa. 

diirrmging. 

roam. 

chirreng. 

diirrengd. 

chirrengpa. 

oMrenging, 

• be annoyed, | 

' chireng. 

chirengd. 

chirengpa. 

chiring, j 

^ chira. 

chird. 

ohiripa. 


* Gf. §26] 
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Infinitive. 

Iifiperative. 

(2nd p. 3.) 

Past. 

(3i'd p. s.) 

Prphibitive. 

(2nd p. s ) 

choncjing, 

gobble Tip, 

choneja , , 

cliondd. 

chondipa. 

ohoshvng, 

soak, 

chosh{a), 

cJioshd, 

chosh{i)pa. 

chumming. 

kiss, 

clmm{ma). 

chimmd, 

chmn{mi)pi 

churring, 

drip. 

churra. 

churra. 

cJmrripa. 

cMsMng, 

suck. 

chushict). 

chusd, 

chush{i)pa. 

clmttengmg,}ie rid of. 

olmffeng. 

chuttengd. 

ehuUengpa. 

olvutUng, 

drip. 

olmtta. 

cJmttd, 

clmttipa. 

ddghing, 

measure ddaJiia). 

(grain, etc.). 

ddalid. 

ddgh{%)pa. 

dtmning,^ 

take away. 

da, dar. 

dare. 

dappa. 

daring, 

1 descend. 

( daf{c(), 

dard. 

dar{i)pa. 

daringing. 

( daring. 

daringd, 

daring pa. 

^dasing. 

sow. 

dasa. 

dase, dasd. 

dasipa. 

dassing, 

give a fall, 

dassa. 

dassa, 

dassipa. 

dranjing, 

bang. 

dranj {a). 

dranjd. 

dranj {i)pa. 

drdeing, 

throw up. 

draz{a), 

drazd. 

drdz{i)pa. 

drihhmg. 

jump. 

drik{ka). 

drikkd. 

drik{ki)pa. 

dudenging. 

run, 

diideng. 

dudengd. 

dudengpot 

durring. 

.Hake an on- 
slaught, 

durra. 

durra. 

durripa. 

duBzing, 

steal, 

dnzza. 

duzzd. 

duzzipa. 

dakking. 

hide. 

dahka. 

dakkd. 

dakkipa. 

doling. 

gnaw. 

dal(a). 

dald. 

dal{i)pa. 

doMng, 

carry. 

doJia, 

dohd. 

doldpa. 

dmrAing, 

cover up. 

dumba, 

dumbd. 

dumhipa. 

faming. 

understand. 

fdm, 

fd,md. 

fdmpa. 



THE VERB. 
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Infinitive. 

Imperative’ 
(2nd p, s.) 

Past. 

(3rd p. s.) 

Prohibitive. 
i(2n(3 p. s.) 

gagalling, 

bleat (of 
goats), 

gagallct. 

gagalld, 

gagallipn. 

gdrring, 

bleat (of 
sbeep), 

gdrra. 

gdrra. 

gdrripa. 

gdrting, 

belch, 

gdrtd; 

gdrtd. 

gdrtlpa. 

garing, 

flatten. 

gara. 

gam. 

gcifipa 

gid{d)reng- 

ing, 

pass over, 

gkl{d)reng, 

gicl{d)rengd 

, gicl(/(,y 
rengjpa. 

g id cling, 

nodndth sleep, gicjda, 

gidcld, 

giclcji^a. 

girring, 

drag along. 

girra. 

girra, 

glrripa. 

going. 

lose, 

goa. 

god. 

goi^a. 

gating, 

pound. 

goto. 

gotd. 

gofipa. 

gurring. 

gurgle (of 
camels). 

gurra. 

gnrrd. 

garripa. 

gurting. 

low, 

giirta. 

gmtd. 

gurtipa. 

gufenging, 

gtcring, 

|be scared. 

C gureng, 

1 gnra, 

gurengd, 

gnfd. 

gnrengpa. 

gnripa. 

gwafing, 

weare. 

gwaf{a). 

gwafe, 

gwafa. 

gwaf(i)pc!. 

ghcikhing, 

bark. 

ghahka, 

ahcthhd. 

ghahJeipa. 

ghdncling. 

muddle, 

ah dll cl a. 

ghdnclu. 

alidnclipcu 

aJuifping, 

bark. 

ahapga. 

gjui^'pd. 

ahappipa 

ghazhzliing , 

swell (intr.) 

ghazlizlin. 

ghcizlizhd , 

ghazhshipa. 

ghirring, 

growl. 

aJiurra. 

ghwrrd. 

aliurripa. 

Jmhlccding, 

drire, 

1mJchal{d), 

liahhald. 

haJchalii) pa. 

haling. 

cover (of 
animals), 

hdla. 

licild. 

Jidlipa. 

hailing,^ 

take. 

halh, 

halk. 

Jialpa, 


^ Imp. plur. lialbo, §197 ; pres, lialev^ §203. 
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THE BRAHUI LANGUAGE. 


Infinitive. 

Im;^eratiTe. 

Past. 

ProMbltive. 



(2iid p. s.) 

(3rd p. s.) 

(2nd p. s.) 

Iiamping, 

load, 

ham,p{a), 

hampe, 

luim;p{i)pa. 

haninging, 

cobabit, 

haning, 

haningd, 

haningpa. 

%arfing, 

lift np, 

harf, 

harfe, 

harffa. 

harrifing, 

asb. 

harrif. 

harrife, 

harrifjpa. 

Tiarring, 

tear. 

harm. 

harrd. 

harrifa. 

harsmg} 

turn. 

har8{a). 

harsd. 

hars{i)fa. 

Jiataring^ ') 
hating, ) 

bring, j 

' hatar, 

1. hata. 

hes. 

hatipa. 

hefing,^ 

lift np. 

hef. 

hefe, 

heffa. 

heling. 

spread out. 

hel{a), 

held, 

hel{i)pa. 

Mchehdning, sneeze, 

hichchana. 

hichchdnd, 

Mchchdnipi 

Mjenging, ) , , , ( hljeng, 

be alarmed, j 

hijing, ) ( nlja. 

Mjengd, 

Mjd, 

hzjetigpa. 

Mjipa: 

Mhhing, 

biccougb. 

hihha, 

hiJchd, 

hikhipa. 

Mning,^ 

go. 

hin. 

hind, 

himpa. 

hlning. 

kid, lamb, etc., Mn, 

hlng, M7id, 

Mmpa. 

hlzhing, 

whistle, 

hlzha, 

htzhd. 

Mzhipa. 

hogMng. 

weep. 

hoah!’ 

hoghd. 

hoghpg} 

hitldi-ing, ' 

[ howl. 

^ huldi, 

huldi-d. 

huldipa. 

huling. 

[ 1ml{a), 

hula, 

hul[i)pa: 

hmmngf 
huring, ' 

1 look, 

hur. 

hurd, 

hnppa. 

hurenging, 

break out. 

hureng, 

hurengd, 

Imrengpa. 

hushing, 

burn. 

hmh{a), 

hmhd. 

hush{i)pa. 


1 Mso harsing, §16; for derivatiyes c/. §274. 

* Also hatining, hatwing, cf. §263. 

^ Sefing is of course intimately related to harfing. 

^ Pres. ka% cf. §264. ® Occasionally also ho, hopa, cf, §§ 190, 230 

6 Of. §262. 
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Infinitive. 

Imperative. 

Past. 

Prohibitive. 



(2nd p. |.) 

(3rd p. s.) 

(2nd p. s.) 

ilUng^ 

leave, 

C ill^, ilia. 

ilia. 

illipa. 

( ills. 

... 

illepa. 

jahking. 

cough. 

jahha. 

jahha. 

jahhipa. 

jailing, 

herd (trs.). 

jalla. 

jalld, 

jallipa. 

ju'pigmg. 

jump over, 

jup;pa, 

ju^pd, 

juppipa. 

hailing j 

die, 

hah. 

hash. 

haspa. 

harming j 

dd. 

ha, har. 

hare. 

happa. 

harghing, 

shear. 

harahia). 

harghd, 

harah(i)pa. 

barring, 

scrape out. 

harra. 

harra. 

harripa. 

haslishmg. 

eject. 

hashsha. 

hashshd. 

hashshipa. 

hatting. 

win. 

hatta. 

hattd. 

hattipa. 

hdvdring. 

poisoa, 

hdvdra. 

hdvdra. 

hdvdripa. 

hishhingj 

pluck off, 

hishh{a). 

hishhd. 

hisJih{i)pa. 

kitting. 

groan, 

hitta, 

hittd. 

hittipa. 

honcUng, 

bore out. 

honda. 

honda. 

hondipa. 

hoting, 

cut in pieces. 

hota. 

hotd. 

hotipa 

himingj 

eat. 

hun. 

hung. 

humpa. 

huring. 

roll up. 

hur{a), 

hard. 

hur(i)pa. 

hurring. 

keep back. 

hurra. 

hurrd. 

hurripa. 

hutting, 

pound, 

hutta. 

hutta, 

huttipa. 

Mkdching, 

sleep. 

Mkdch{a), 

Khdohd, 

khdnh(i)pa. 

MkMing,^ 

strike. 

khalh. 

khalh. 

khalpa. 


^ Pres. ilUi), illev, §202. 

2 Pres, kahev^ §203 ; for kas^ cf. §217 ; hasning is occasionally used in some 
kill dialects, e. r/., tke Kidrani. 

3 Of, §258* 

^ Tke included -h- is sometimes omitted^ espec. in tke pres. neg. : hishj^tar, 

^ Pres, kunei^ §203. 

® Imp. plur. khalho, §197 j pres, khalev^ |203. 
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THE BRAHUI LANGUAGE, 


Infinitive, 

Imperative. 
(2nd p.,s.) 

Past. 

(Srd p. s.) 

Prohibitive. 

(2nd p. s.) 

Mkanliig, 

see, 

khan, 

kliand. 

khamifa. 

Mkarring, 

sprout, 

Mkarra, 

Mham'is, 

kharrd, 

kharripa. 

Mkarr'mg, 

proceed. 

Miarre, 

Mkarrd, 

kharripa. 

MiasdUiig, 

cliew. 

Mkasdlict), 

Mkasdld, 

khasdl(i)pa,. 

(ikcissing, 

throw, 

Iskassa, 

khassd, 

khassipa. 

l^oshkiiig,^ 

rub. 

Mioshk^a), 

khoshkd, 

. khosJik(i)pa. 

Ml'uling, 

] fear. 

1 kh!:iJiil{a), 

Mkuld, 

Mktiil{i)pa. 

Jclmling, 


( MkuU, 

khuUs, 

khuUpa. 

WiMlling, 

pierce. 

Muilla, 

khulld, 

Khtillipa. 

Mkutting, 

dig, 

kikiiffa, 

klmttd, 

Mkzdlipa, 

MkwdMng, 

graze (trs.j 

, khwdlia, 

khwdhd, 

MkwdMpa. 

l^hwdJdiig, 

desire. 

Mkwdha, 

Mkiodhis, 

MlwaJid, 

khwdhipa. 

Mkwdnmg, 

read. 

Mmdn{a), 

khwdnd, 

Mkwdmpa, 

khwuiiipa. 

lagging, 

climb. 

lagga. 

lagga, 

laggipa. 

lakking, 

la|) up. 

lakka. 

lakkd, 

lakkipa. 

IdncMng, 

gird up, 

ldnc7i{a), 

Idnchd, 

ldnch{%)pa 

larzing'^ 

tremble. 

larsa, 

larxd. 

larzipa. 

leting, 

lie down. 

let{a). 

letd, 

let{i)pa. 

lichching, 

stick. 

lichcka. 

Uohchd, 

licJwJiipa. 

lojing. 

smear, 

loja, 

lojd, 

lojipa. 

lofing, 

root up. 

lo'ga, 

lord, 

lofipa. 

maMiing, 

iaugb, 

maMk(a), 

makhd. 

m^Mk{i)pa. 

mailing, 

open, 

mal{a), 
^ — — 

mala, 

mal{i)pa. 


1 Occasionally also khoshing, btosha, etc. 
® Also laraing, §16, 



THE VERB. 
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Infinitive, 

Imperative. 

Past, 

Prohibitive. 

manning^ 

become, 

(2nd p. s.l 
ma^ mar. 

(3rd p. s.) 

Quass, ' 

( 2 iid p. s.) 
mafa. 

manning^ 

1 obey. 

( mcmna^ 

mamld, 

mcmnipcL 

marring. 

( marra^ 

marrd, 

marripa. 

mashing. 

■wash, (tbe 

mashipt). 

maslid. 

mash{i')pci. 

miring^ 

head), 
drive out. 

mir{(t). 

mlfd. 

mir(i)pa. 

nnighing. 

sew. 

mugUa), 

mnghd. 

mugh(})pj(l. 

miihhing, 

stammer. 

niuJeha, 

miikkd, 

nmhhipa. 

murljing. 

stretcii out. 

murlf. 

murlfe. 

murlf pa. 

mushhing. 

rub, 

mushh{a). 

mdslikd. 

iHushk{i)pa. 

ndling. 

groan, 

■ndl{ci). 

ndld, 

ndl{i)pa. 

narring^ 

flee, 

narra^ 

narrd. 

narripcL 

mmng^ 

grind (corn). 

nns{a), 

misd. 

niis{i)pa. 

pdohing. 

peel. 

pdoh{a), 

pdchd. 

pdch{i)pa. 

pdJodling, 

strain (through j)a7i;aZ(rt) 5 

pdhdld, 

pdkdl{i)pa. 

•jgalefing. 

cloth), 

boil. 

pale/, 

palefe, 

palefpa. 

pdling. 

become wet. 

pdla, pdle^ 

pdlis. 

pdlipa. 

fd-ning^ 

say. 

pd^ par, 

pare. 

papa. 

patting. 

seek. 

patta, 

pattd, 

pattipa. 

pehing. 

enter. 

peha. 

pehd. 

pehipa. 

pering, 

roll up. 

pera. 

perd. 

peripa. 

pithing. 

squeeze. 

pilhia). 

pithd, 

pilh{i)pa. 

pinding. 

beg. 

pinda. 

pindd,' 

pinclipa. 

pinning. 

be broken, 

pinna. 

pinnd. 

pinnipa. 

pirdi~ing, ) 

. . . > ran dry, 

pvrai-ingmg ) 

(^pirdi, 

Xpirdi-ing, 

pirdi-is, 

pirdi-ingd. 

pirdipa. 

pirdi-ingpa. 


^ 0/. §256. ^ Also !p3,le, of. §194. ^ Pres. §20^4 ; piob. fufc. ]JaT0ty §207. 

^ *■ 
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Infinitive. 

I&iperative. 

Past. 

Prehibitive. 



(2iid p. s.) 

(3rd p. s.) 

(2Dd p. s.) 

pirgAmg, 

break, 

pirgh{a), 

pirgla. 

pirgMi)pa. 

firing. 

swell (intr.), 

pira^ 

piris^ 

piripa. 

•^pwring. 

bHnk, 

pirra^ 

pm% 

pirripa. 

pitting. 

curse. 

pitta, 

pitta, 

pittipa. 

pori'ing, 

hatch, 

porra, 

porra, 

porripa. 

poshing. 

suck, 

posh{a), 

poshd, 

posh{i)pa. 

prinching. 

squeeze. 

princhig). 

princha. 

princh{i)pa. 

puling, 

rob, 

pul (a), 

pula. 

pul{i)pa. 

putrenging. 

enter, 

putreng, 

putrengd. 

putrengpa. 

rabwring, 

be delirious. 

rabara, 

rabara, 

rabaripa. 

raghaming, 

instruct, 

ragham{a), 

7'aghdma, 

7'agJidm(f) 





pa. 

rapating, 

talk in one’s rapata, 

7'apatd, 

7'apatipa. 


sleep. 




rasenging^ 

1 arriTe, 

y raseng, 

7'asengd, 

rasengpa. 

rasing^ 


1 rasa, 

7'asd, 

rasipa. 


grumble, 

rat (a), 

rata. 

rat{%)pa. 

rSfing, 

cheat. 

ref{a), 

refe, refd. 

ref{i)pa. 

rosing. 

spin, 

res{a), 

resd, 

res{i)pa. 

rofing, 

sweep up, 

rof{a), 

7'ofe, rofd. 

rof{i)pa. 

rusing. 

pluck, 

rus(g), 

rmd. 

rus{i)pa. 

ruling. 

reap, 

7'uf{a), 

7'utd, 

7'ut{i)pa 

saghing. 

pound. 

sagi(a). 

saghd, 

sagh(i)pa. 

soling. 

. [ stand, 

( sal(a), 


sal{i)pa. 

soling. 

) 

1 sail. 

sails. 

sallpa. 

sambarenging,') 

V a‘Af. •FAft.rltr 

r samAai'eng, sambarengd, samharengpa. 

sambaring. 


\scgnb(M'a, 

sambard, 

samharipa. 

sangarenging, filtrate. 

smgareng, 

sangarengd. 

, sanga^'engpa. 



THE VERB. i69 


Intuitive. 

Imperative. 

Past. 

ProMbitive. 

sarHng, 

grow up. 

(2iid p. s.} 

sarra. 

(3rd p. s.) (2iid p. b.) 

sarris^ sarrd^ sarripa. 

safenging, ) 

1 

rot, 

^sareng. 

sarengd. 

sarengpa. 

saring, ) 

lsar{a), 

sard, saris. 

sar(i)pa. 

silling. 

wash, 

silila)^ 

silla. 

sil{li)pa. 

slrrifbg. 

recoil, 

sirra, 

slrrd. 

sirripa. 

siring. 

wait for, 

sir (a). 

sird. 

sir{i)pa. 

sitting, 

hop, 

sitta, 

sittd. 

sitfipa. 

sotejing. 

provoke, 

sotef. 

sotefe. 

sotefpa. 

suring. 

move, 

sur{a), 

surd, 

sur{i)pa. 

sMghing, 

pour, 

sJmiah). 

shdgJid. 

shd(ah)pa. 

shaldping, 

wash (clothes), 

shaldpd. 

s'haldp{f)pa. 

shtrshiring. 

, neigh, 

shtrsktr(a). 

shtrshird. 

shtfs'htf{i)pa. 

shlring. 

smooth out, shlra. 

shlrd. 

shlripa. 

sholing. 

throw. 

shot (a). 

shold. 

shol(i)pa. 

shuling. 

hem. 

shul(a). 

shuld. 

sJiul(i)pa. 

sJiurrmg, 

scratch. 

sJmrra, 

shurrd, ' 

sTiurripa. 

tafing. 

bind, 

taf. 

tafe. 

tafpa. 

tahhing. 

covet. 

tahha. 

taTchd, 

taJehipa, 

tamming. 

fall. 

tamirnd). 

tammd. 

tam{mi)pa. 

taring. 

spin. 

tar {a). 

tard. 

tar{i)pa. 

taring. 

out. 

tar. 

tare. 

tarpa. 

tassing, 

pant, 

tassa, 

tassd. 

tassipa. 

UMking, 

place. 

tikh. 

tikha. 

tikhpa. 

fining,^ 

give. 

ete. 

tiss. 

Ufa. 

toningf 

taring, 

1 hold. 

to, tor. 

tore. 

topa. 


^ Also sille^ 

cf. §194. 

3 Of. §260. 



^ Pres. to7‘W 

, §204 ; prob. fut. torof, §207. ,, 
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THE BRAHUI LANGUAGE. 


Infinitivo. 


Imperative. 

Past. 

Prohibitive. 



(2nd p. s.) 

(3rd p. s.) 

(2nd p. s.) 

iraJchkhina. 

burst (imtr.). 

trakh(lcha), 

tmkliMid. 

fi‘a!ch(kM)pa. 

traddmg, 

prauce, 

tradda. 

traddd. 

traddijpa. 

trashing. 

plane, 

trdsh{a), 

trdsha. 

trdsh{i)pa. 

frihliing. 

sprout, 

trihha, 

trikkd, 

trikkipa. 

tmjjing, 

cb.oke (intr.), triijja, 

trujjd, 

tmjjipa. 

triiMcing, 

pluck up. 

truTtka, 

triikkd. 

trukkipa. 

tuUng^ 

sit, 

t'illfjh. 

tus. 

tulpa. 

tusenging, 

1 faint, 1 

( Utseng, 

tnsengd. 

imengpa. 

fusing. 

] fm{a). 

ktsd, 

his{i)pa. 

turenging, 

get unbem- 

tnreng. 

tufenga, 

tiwengpa. 


ined. 




taghcdengmg. y, _ , (taghaleng, 

\ ^ [be displaced] 

taahalincj. ) LtaaAala. 

taghalengd, 

taghald. 

taahalenapa. 

tciahalipa. 

tahing. 

agree, 

taha. 

fahd. 

tahipa. 

tandarenging,\>Q niimbed, 

tandareng, 

iandarengd. 

tandarengpa. 

tanging, 

bang (trs.). 

tanga. 

fangci. 

tangipa. 

tohing, 

bammer, 

toha, 

tokd. 

tokipa. 

vadding, 

increase 

mtdda. 

vadddj, 

vaddipa. 


(intr.), 




vahing. 

flow, 

vaha, 

valid, 

vahipa. 

mhJeing, 

bark, 

vakha. 

vakkd, 

vakkipa. 

zimhurenging, ) i 

r z'Lmbur&ig, ztmlurengd. 

zumburengpa. 

zwniuring, 


( zvmbwra. 

zmnburd, 

zimburipa. 

zhunging. 

buzz. 

zhunga, 

zhunga. 

zhungipa. 


I Im-p. plur. Mho, §197 : pres. Mw. Dialectical variant tusing, past MS, Mis. 
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Verbal Derivatives. 

§ 266 . This list of verbs, may be conveuiently followed 
by a reference to nouns and adjectives which arc either- 
derived from, or intimately related to, verbal roots. These 
fall into two main classes, according as they are derived 
directly from a verbal base, or are formed by the addition of 
a formative ending. 

§ 267 . The former class is further siilrdivided. In many 
cases the noun coincides with the crude Irase : drih, jumj) ; 
haklcctl, shout ; hmn]}, loading : pul, robbery ; shiil, hem ; 
Mcliclidn, sneeze ; kat, winnings ; tak, desire. In the last 
three instances the derivative seems to preserve the base in 
a purer form than the imperative singular. Like it, horr- 
over, it sometimes takes on an ai)parently non-radical 
final -a : clianda, shock ; hilska, hiccough ; jajzka, cough ; 
(Jidda, nodding with drow^siness Again, in haVh and tiilh, 
the use of wdiich is confined to the compound phrases halh o 
tiss, taking and giving, lash o fiilh, uprising and down-sitting, 
it show'-s a peculiar ])honetic modification of the crude base, 
only found otherwise in the imperative singular (§190). In 
a second group the derivative noun is identical with the past 
stem ; tiss, generosity ; Wknlis, fear. In pires, swelling, there 
is a slight vowel change. Muris, length, appears to be an 
analogous formation, l^ut there is no simple verb to corre- 
spond to nmrlfing, to stretch out, to extend, w-hieh is a causal 
in form, 

§ 268 . Klkcin, eye, probably belongs to a different cate- 
gory, like the loan-words basliKh (Persian baMsk). allotment, 
and Mkwdst, request, in which the nouns seem clearly prior 
to the verbs. Indeed, the form of the noun in the last 
instance is possibly responsible in part for the apparently 
abnormal appearance of a final sibilant in the past stem of 
the derived verb khiodli iiig, to request 
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§269. OoiispicuoLis among tlic formative enelmgs is 
•dra, whicli is employed to form a largo group of nouns 
denoting sound mm, bleating; ahirmra. growling; 
hizhdra, whistling; shtrslurdra, neighing; vaJehdra, barking; 
zhmgdm, buzzing. There are one or two miscellaneous 
formations : troMMhas, crack ; hurut, crumb. In Jeharris?.. 
green (grass), a formative -I has apparently been attached 
to the past stenr. A final serves as an adjectival 
formative in marri, tame. But the chief adjectival forma- 
tive is 'tin {of. §77), which is probably not unconnected with 
the perfect formative --un (§223) : Mkarmn, gi*een ; bdrim, 
dry ; pdlun, wet ; bdsun, hot ; bissun, ripe. The doubling of 
the final consonant of the base in the last example is worth 
noting. 

§270. A few illustrations of the use of these derivative 
nouns may be of interest : hallo drikhas Mkalh, he made a 
big jump; asi oliandato draMkt tammd, the tree fell with 
one shock; o tend mdranci hulle katte tenat-a kunek, he 
enjoys all his son’s earnings himself ; i ne pdtanut ki kanto 
haljh 0 fiss karak, I haven’t invited you to have dealings with 
me ; tiss&n bandaah dam-a dek, l^uda dani'a dappak, 
though man wearies of giving, God never wearies ; kand 
MkuUsdn ona jdnaU larza tamtnd, through fear of me, 
trembling seized his body. 

The Passive. 

§271. Although there are in a few isolated cases separ- 
ate verbs for the active and passive, e.g., pirahma, to break, 
pinning, to be broken, the passive is regularly formed from 
the transitive verb by sufdxing the formative ~ing to the base, 
and attaching the ordinary conjugational terminations : — 

UMking, to place ; UMking-ing, to be placed. 

dakking, to hide ; dakkmg-ing, to be hidden. 

Mkaning, to see ; Mkaning-ing, to be seen. 
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,§27«. In cases like illing, to leave, ]^uling, khuUng. 
to fear, in wMch the base is really two-fold (ef. §194), tliere 
may be two forms of the passive ; illinging, illenging, to be 
left ; KhuUngingt MuUnging, to be feared. The ease is of 
course different with variants like sholinging, sholanging, to 
be poured, in wbicb -ang is merely a variant of the 
passive formative. It obtains chiefly in cases like malanging 
{malinging), to be opened, in which the attraction of the 
vowel of the base appears to have made itself felt. 

§ 273 . Verbs in -n generally, though irregularly, retain 
the nasal in the passive : lcamiing> to do, kannmging^ to be 
done ; darning, to take away, dawninging, to be taken away ; 
pdning, to say, paninging, to be said ; toning, to hold, 
toninging, to be held. But except in the case of banning, 
there are also secondary forms founded regularly on the base 
in -r ; daringing, pdringing, toringing. The passive of fining, 
to give, is similarly tininging, less commonly tiringing. 

§ 274 . A passive is formed from the causal of an in- 
transitive verb ( §286) : hahing, to die, kasjing, to kill, 
kasfinging, to be killed; t-uling, to sit, tulifing, to seat, 
tulifinging, to be seated. Somewhat analogous is the com- 
plicated case of harsejinging {liars ejinging), to be made to 
turn oneself ; it is the passive of Jiarsefing, to make a man 
turn himself; liarsejing is the causal of harsenging, to turn 
oneself ; and harsenging is the middle or neuter (§277) of the 
transitive verb harsing (hafsing), to turn. The passive of 
the simple verb is liarsinging {haf singing), to be turned. 

§ 275 . Except as regards the adjectival participle and 
the noun of obligation, the conjugation of the passive verb, 
both affirmative and negative, is perfectly normal, the ordi- 
nary conjugational terminations being suffixed to the passive 
base in the usual manner. It has already been pointed out 
that the -g of the passive form8,tive may be dropped at 
pleasure before the imperative plural termination -bo (§197 ) 
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and the present-negative sign -pa (§230), the ??• ohanging 
in consequence to m; that ^he past stem in the affirmative 
ends in -a (§215) ; that tlic adjectival participle and i.ho 
noun of obligation in the affirmative coincide Avith the 
forms in the active verb (§§212, 213) ; and iliat the same 
remark applies in the negative 'to the latter (§242), the 
passive like the ordinary verb being devoid of a negative 
participle as well, as of a negative infinitive (§225). It 
will thus suffice to give a skeleton conjugation of a ty]i)ical 
passive verb, harsinging (harsinging), to bo turned. 



Affirmative. 

ISTegative. 

Infinitive ; 

harsinging . 

... 

Pres. adv. part. : 

heirsingisa. 


Pres. adj. part.: 

Iiarsok. 


Noun of obligation: 

hnrsoJ. 

h((rsj)aro7, 

ha.rsiparoi. 

Imperative ; 

harsing. 

harslngpa, 

harshnpa. 

Present indefinite : 

harsingiii. 

harsingpar. 

liarsimpar 

Present-future : 

harsingiva. 

harsmgpara. 

liarshnparct. 

Probable future : 

harsingot. 

harsing p((rot. 
harslmparot. 

Past conditional: 

Imrsingosnt. 

harslngparusut 

harsimparosiit. 

Past: 

harsingdt. 

harsingiavat. 

Imperfect : 

harsingdta. 

harsing tamia. 

Pluperfect : 

- harsingasui. 

harsingtmesuL 

Perfect 

harsingdnut. 

harsing tanut. 
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The If enter Verb. 

§ 276 . There is a class of verbs which, while on the 
rhole resembling passives rather than actiVes in form, differ 
in certain respects from both, and lie in meaning midway 
between the two. The foi’mative of snch verbs is -eng, w'hich 
is suffixed to the base in the same way as the passive formative 
-ing : Jiarsenging {liafsenging), to retinm ; rasenging, to 
arrive ; chidengmg, to mn ; ^utrenging, to enter ; sarenging, 
to rot, to be well cooked ; cMrrmging, to roam ; tusenging, 
to faint. Such verbs have frequently a secondary simple 
form with the same meaning : rasing, saf ing, t using. 

§ 277 . In the somewhat rare cases in wffiich there is also 
a simple transitive verb in existence the derivative verb has 
a distinctly middle force : h arsing {Jiarsing), to turn, 
harsenging (harsenging), to turn oneself, to return, as opposed 
to the passive harsinging {liar sing ing), to be turned (§274). 
Again, JiaUnging in the compound ki halenging, to set (of the 
sun), is a middle from hailing, to take, and the compound 
literally means ‘to take oneself below’ (§295). The passive 
on the other hand is of coiuse hallinging, to be taken, in which 
the consonant of the root is doubled as in the infinitive of the 
simple verb (§185). Similarly the relationship of danning, 
to take away, to darenging in the compounds dam danning, 
dam darenging, to be tired, to the oneself, is clearly that of 
a transitive to a middle verb, though a distinction is hardly 
over marked. 

§ 278 . The conjugation of the neuter verb differs in some 
respects from the conjugation of the passive. The infinitive 
termination is frequently dropped : Jiarseng, raseng, dudeng. 
This is more especially the case in the so-called tenses of 
actuality ; I harsengatl ut, I am returning ; « rasengatl assut, 
T was arriving ; i dudengatl affai, I am not running. In 
the adjectival participle and the noun of obligation the 
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formative is not dropped as* in the passive, which the conjuga- 
tion, both affirmative and negative, otherwise resembles ; — 



Affirmative. 

]S'egativ0. 

Infinitive : 

harsengiing). 

• . . 

Pres. adv. part. : 

harsenpisa. 

• . . 

Pres. adj. part. : 

harsengok. 


Noun of obligation: 

harsengoi. 

harseng parot. 
harsemparoi. 

Imperative : 

harseng. 

harsengpa. 

harsempa. 

Present indefinite: 

harsengiv. 

liarsengpar. 

barsempar. 

Present-future: 

harsengim. 

harsengpara. 

harsempara. 

Probable future : 

harsengot. 

harsengparot. 

harsemparoi. 

Past conditional : 

harsengosut. 

harseng parosut . 
h arsemparoswt. 

Past: 

harsengat. 

harsengtamt. 

Imperfect : 

harsengdta. 

harsengtavata. 

Pluperfect : 

harsengdsut. 

harsengtavesut. 

Perfect : 

harsengdnut. 

harseng tamit. 


Of course if there is also a simple form besides the 
neuter form, both persist side by side throughout the con- 
jugation ; rasengiing), rasing, to arrive; rasengisa, rasisa ; 
rasengok, rasoh ; rasengol, rasdi ; rasengparoi, rasemparol, 
rasiparol, etc. Both forms moreover are represented in the 
causal (§284). 

§279. The verb ba tinging, to summon, which also appears 
as batamging {ef. §272 fin.), partakes somewhat of the 
nature of a deponent: it is similar in form to a passive, 
though purely active in meaning. It is, however, conjugated 
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on the lines of the neuter verb : ? hatingafi. {batangat?) ut, 
batihgha, hatingoh, hatingoi, etc. In the causal hatingifing 
it displays a marked divergence from the neuter (§ 284 ). 
Somewhat similar is the case of darinfing, to descend: 
daringoJe, daringol, etc. But the simple forms daring, dafoh, 
dafol, etc., are at least ecjtially common, while the causal 
darifing is regular. There are a few other instances of the 
same kind. 

The Causal. 

§ 280 . A causal may be formed from practically every 
verb in the language by suffixing the causal formative -if to 
the base and adding the ordinary conjiigational termina- 
tions 

lining, to hear ; linifing, to make to hear. 

Idrring, to become dry ; Idrifing, to make dry. 

shdghing, to pour ; skdoUHna, to cause to bo 

pom’ed. 

tifehing, to place ; UKkifing, to cause to be 

placed. 

§ 281 . If the base ends in a long vowel, it is of course 
retained in the causal, and there may thus be alternative 
forms of the causal corresponding to alternative forms of 
the imperative and other parts of the simple verb : illejing, 
illifing, to cause to be left ; JehuUdna, Tchulijing, to frighten ; 
saltfing, salijing, to make to stand. 

§ 282 . The verbs in -n form their causal from the 
strengthened base in -r : — 

manning, to become ; marijing, to make to become. 

banning, to come ; larifing, to make to come. 

Mnning, to do ; Ttarifing, to cause to bo done. 

danning, to take away ; dai'ifing, to cause to be taken 

away. 

pdning, to say ; parijing, to caitse to be said. 

toning, to hold ; torifing, to cause to be held. 
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In the causal tining, to give, again follows the uiodol of 
these verbs ; tirijing, to cause to bo given. Bening^ to wear, 
forms its causal in two w*ays ; henifing, herifuig, to clotbe. 

§ 283 . There arc one or two irregular formations. The 
causal of hahing, to die, is formed from the same base as the 
past and the negative : kcisfing {Joasifing) , to kill, the included 
vowel of the formative being usually dropped. The vowel 
is similarly dropped in Mktoafing, to graze (trs.), the causal of 
Mkioaliing, to graze (intr.), the superfluous aspirate being 
dropped at the same time. On the other hand the causal of 
Tcih waUna. to ask for, is formed regularly : MkwdJdJing, to 
cause to be asked for. 

§ 284 . Neuter verbs in forming their causal retain the 
vowel only of the neuter formative : harsenging, to return, 
harsefing, to make to return ; chidenging, to run, chidejing, 
to make to run. If there is a sccondaiy simple form of the 
neuter verb, the causal is similarly two- fold : rcisenging, rasing, 
to arrive, rasefing, rasijing, to make to arrive. The verb 
laUnging [batanging) , to summon, has been already shown 
(§279) to be on a different footing ; its causal is hatingijing. 
The causal of daringing, to descend, on the' other hand is 
regular: darifing, 

§ 285 . It will have been observed that the causals fall 
naturally into two groups, according to the nature of the 
simple verb from which tliey are derived. Causals derived 
from intransitives are active causals and frequently take the 
place of the corresponding transitive verb ; halving, to die, 
hasjing, to kill ; tuling, to sit, tnlijing, to scat; Milling, to be 
afraid, Mkullfing, to frighten. On the other hand causals 
derived from transitives are passive causals : clahMng, 'to hide, 
dahkifing, to cause to be hidden; Mailing, to strike, 
Mkalifing, to cause to be struck ; gwajing, to weave, gwafifing, 
to cause to be woven ; ieamiing, to do, harifing, to cause 
to be done, 
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§ 286 . It folloTTS that if the Teih is at once transitive and 
intransitive, its cansal may be cither active or passive : 
faning, to speak, to say, j)ariJiHg, to make to speak, to cause 
to be said ; Mkcining, to see, Mkani/iiig, to maike to see, to cause 
to be seen ; Mning, to hear, binifing, to make to hear, to cause to 
bo heard ; himing, to eat, huhifing, to feed, to cause to be eaten. 

§ 287 . There may be a double causal, Le., a passive causal 
of the causal of an intransitive verb : kah'i^g, to die, hmfing, 
to kill, hasjijing, to cause to be killed ; MknUng, to be afraid, 
J^itUfMg, to frighten, MkziUfiJing, to cause to be frightened. 

§ 288 . A few verbs, such as harrifing, to ask, harfing, to 
lift up, sotefing (sotifing), to provoke, are causals in appear- 
ance, but if they are really causals, the simple verbs have 
dropped out of the language. Similarly murifing, to stretch 
out, has the apjjearance of being a causal derived from a base 
murh, which seems to be contained in the noun mtirzs, length 
(§267 fin.), but the place of the simj)le verb is taken by the 
compound nmrr manning, to be far. 

§ 289 . The conjugation of the causal verb is perfectly 
regular both in the affirmative and negative ; the past stem 
in the affirmative ends in -e (§216). 


Infinitive : 

Affirmative. 

tikhifina. 

negative. 

Pres. adv. part. : 

tiJehifisa. 

. • * 

Pres. adj. part. : 

tihMfoh. 

. . . 

ITonn of obligation : 

tiJchlfiol. 

tikhifparoi 

Imperative: 

tikhif. 

tikhifipa. 

Present indefinite : 

tikhifiv. 

tikhifpaA\ 

Present-future : 

Ukliifina. 

tikhifparo,. 

Probable future: 

tikhif of,. 

tiKhifiparoi . 

Past conditional : 

tikhif osat. 

tiMkifparosuL 

Past: 

tikhifiet. 

tikhif tana f, . 

Imperfect : 

iikhifeta. 

tiMkiftavata. 

Pluperfect : 

UKhifemf. 

tiKhiftavesuf 

Perfect : 

tikhifenut. 

tikhif tanut. 
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Compound Verbs. 

§290. Thougli tliG torai ‘ compound verbs ’ is for tbe 
most part a misnomer, it serveff as a convenient heading to 
In-ing together certain important classes o£ circumlocutory 
phrases. 

Nominal Compounds. 

§291. For lack ol: a better term we may designate as 
nominal compounds such phrases as are compounded of a 
j)redicative noun (substantive or adjective) and a verb. 
These of course are not real compounds, and belong rather 
to the dictionary than to grammar. But they birlk largely 
in the language, somewhat scantily provided as it is with 
simple verbs. A small selection will therefore be made from 
the profusion which offers itself, and these characteristic 
examples will sufficiently indicate the nature of this 
important class of phrase. 

• §292. Several useful couplets ai’e formed with hanmng, 

to do, and manning, to become : — 

hash hanmng, to raise up ; hash manning, to arise. 

chat hanmng, to destroy ; chat manning, to be de- 

stroyed. 

gat banning, to engage ; gat manning, to be eii- 

gaged. 

idh hamiing, to harvest ; Idh manning, to be har- 
vested. 

much banning, to collect much manning, to collect 
(trs.); (intr.). 

rdJn banning, to despatch ; rdhi manning, to set out. 

tnd banning, to send with ; tucl making, to go in com- 
pany ndth. 

tung banning, to bore a tung manning, to be 
hole in ; breached. 

y^a banning, to release ; yala manning, to be re- 
leased. 
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^SS’S. Kamiing indeed is particularly often employed’: 
ad banning , to Tvait, to halt hardm banning, to marry ; 
beb banning, to approach,; hit banning, to cliat ; tangdr 
banning, to plough ; Mkar banning, to get annoyed ; marram 
banning, to call out for ; pat banning, to isick up sticks. 
So IS tining, to give : ad tining, to restrain ; haram lining, to 
give in marriage ; hash tining, to tlu’ow up (in the air) ; 
chat tining, to sprinkle ; bireng tining, to abuse ; mon 
tining, to send; musit tining, lit. to give three stones, to 
divorce ; nishdn tining, to shorn ; tils timing, lit. to gir’e a ray, 
to rise (of the sun). A fev miscellaneous examples may be 
given : ehab khalling, to look back (in running) ; Pitfab 
kJiallino. to fire (at, with abl.) ; ad hailing, to take shelter ; 
Mittf toning, to give ear to ; tad toning, to resist ; dir 
slid a king, to bathe; du shdaMnn. to put one's hand in, 
to meddle ; pesh tamming, to come forth ; droah taring, to lie ; 
cMicha leaning, to give birth to a child ; girdni hiring, to 
escape the memory ; girdm illing, to forget ; dam bashshing, 
to take a rest ; dam danning (darenging), to be tired ; 
dam darifing, to tire out. 

§ 294 . Somewhat analogous are the compounds which 
contain a noun in some oblique case : nionaU lamming, to go 
in fiont ; monatl banning, to put in front ; nionati slid a king. 
to drive ahead, to admit into one’s presence; monatl 
harsenging, to face, to oppose ; dutl banning, duti tamming, 
to fall to one’s hand, to be seemed. The last two examples 
usually appear abbreviated : da banning, du tamming. It 
seems possible that the first element of the compound phrase 
tungdn hining, to go off into a sound sleep, is an ablative of 
an otherwise obsolete noun, tiing, sleep [cf. tuah). 

§ 295 . There remain three groups of especial interest : 
(1) bl halenging, to set (of the sun) ; be danning, to swallow ; 
be harsing, to usurp ; bi banking, to knock against ; 
hi tamming, to descend; (2) be sholing, to bathe (_intr.) ; 
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be Mkalling, to cross tlirougli (water) ; he harsing; to tarn 
over ; he harsenging, to return back ; he harsefing, to turn 
over ; he haling, to cross over ; (3) i-haslisUng, to tlirust in ; 
i'Mkallmg, to insert bit by bit. 

Of these, U lamming, hi hanfdng arc practically confined 
to the particular form of the Jhalawan dialect spoken by tbe 
Mcngals of Sarunaj but the phrases arc linguistically of some 
importance. With the exception of haling, which is other- 
wise obsolete, the last element in each case is a verb in 
common use. It seems clear that hi {he, hi) is a stunted 
form of the full-word hemgl, bottom (§356), or at any rate 
a derivative from the same root. Thus hi haUnging means 
literally to take oneself below (§277), he damiing, to take 
away down, and so on. Similarly he seems to be intimately 
related to haiagh. top (§355) ; a link between the two exists 
in the adjective het, on ; Tcho l^uj^avdi het e, the pot’s 
on the fire ; hame tufahas hi w? hhalhus, rad mass yd het ? 
did the shot you fired miss or hit P Thus he shoUng means 
literally to pour (water) on oneself; he Mkalling, to strike 
over or across, and so on. The derivation of the first element 
in the third group is probably of a similar nature, but it is 
not easy to trace. 

§^96. The curious dialectical hihalling (past hihalhnt), 
to stumble, does not belong to the first group. The peculiar 
form of ihe past shows clearly that it is compounded with 
hailing, to seize, and it seems no less clear that the other 
clement in the compound is the word heh, near, (§367). 
Nor has the first element hdi in the compound hdi lining, 
to lose iin ;i. race or in gambling), any connection with he in 
the second group It is found also in the Pashtu hailedal, 
and the “Pehwari hai dadau ; from it is formed a causal 
hdifing, to make to los§, as well as the somewhat rare 
passive hdinging, to he lost. 



Potential Compounds, 

§ 297 . Ability to perform an action is expressed: by 
coupling the infinitive with the finite parts of Tcanning, to 
do ; Jiinmg Mv, I may be able to go ; halting-a heva, I can 
seize ; Icamiing Jcaltavat, I could not do ; pming hap^arot, 
I shall probably not be able to speak, and so on. 

§ 298 . Similarly the possibility of an action being per- 
formed may be expressed by coupling, the infinitive with 
manning, to become : i halling-a mareva, I can be caught; 
hanning matau, it could not be done. But this periphrasis 
is also employed instead of the ordinary passive without 
suggesting any question of possibility : I will be caught ; it 
was not done. 

Inceptive Compounds. 

§ 299 . Inception is expressed by a phrase composed of 
tamming, to fall, and the infinitive of the verb in the locative 
in -aU: hoaliinaaU tammipa, don’t fall a-weeping; i 
narringati tammiva, I’ll set oS running. 

Frequentative and Continuative Compounds. 

§ 300 . The ideas of frequent and continuous action are 
expressed in one and the same way by coupling the adverbial 
participle of the verb with hirting, to go, or harming, to come. 
The rest of the sentence or the context alone indicates 
whether the force of the phrase is frequentative or continua- 
tive : narrisa kaik, (i) he is always running away ; (ii) he 
persists in his flight ; « parka hassiinut, (i) I have said 
times without number ; (ii) I have never ceased saying. 

Intensive or Completive Compounds. 

§ 301 . An intensive or completive force may be given 
in a few stereotyped cases by coupling the verb with kmmg, 
to go, both in the same tense : o himek kaik, he will devour 
up ; kask kina, he died outright ; 'mini Mkalkure himre, 
you thrashed soundly. 
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The Syntax of the Verb. 

§302. The folloAviug notes on the nse of the various parts 
of the verb will ordinarily he of general application, a few 
remarks being added separately on the negative, the passive 
and the causal, with ilhAstrations''of the use of the so-called 
compound verbs. The neuter verb does not call for special 
comment. 


The Infimtive. 

§303. The infinitive is a verbal noun, declinable 
throughout the singular : dushmanna MkalUng jwm e, ’tis 
pleasant to strike the foe; nana tvUngnd jag a dad e, this 
is our sitting place ; tend drogh taringe machcM ha, cut 
your lying short ; narringdn jang haremn, oh that we had 
fought instead of running away ; dmzl hanningat o tene 
khardb he ruined himself by thieving ; hane mimd hit 
hemningto chihdr off, I’ve nothing to do with your tallving ; 
bash manninghi illepes-ta, please, don’t let him get up ; nane 
Mkiidd kahingishd jita ha^p, may God not jpart us till death. 
The two ordinary locatives are particularly important : hand 
llum Tdhi manningatt ass, my brother was in the act of 
starting (§306) ; tnfah Khffllingati tanvmd, he began to fire 
(§349) ; l ode dudengai Miandt, I saw him on the point of 
running. 

§304. In past narration the nominative of the infini- 
tive is sometimes used for vividness in the place of a finite 
verb ; oftd tamr hanning, nand iirdnd pehing, the moment 
they cried out, we entered the house. 

§305. It will be observed that the infinitive, being a 
substantive, is ordinarily qualified by the object in the 
genitive. In this respect, however, it may also be treated 
as a verb : dushmane Malting jwdn e ; qftd tamr banning, 
nand m'dfi pehing. 
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The Tenses of .Actuality. 

§ 306 . The idiomatic use of the locative of the infinitive 
coupled with the auxiliary^ to form ^zccir^i-tenses of actuality 
deserves separate illustratio]i. The regular expression for 
the true present, as distinguished from the present of habit, 
is of the form i HMiingafi ut, I am in the act of placing, I 
am placing, and other tenses of the kind are formed on this 
analogy : Icdld apok tend aria he tepd clmnd apokdi 
soiefingatl e, the elder wife is engaged in stirring up her 
husband against her young rival; nan tenat mimd pdraahdi 
hamiingati assim, mim tine ndliak lialdk harere, as a matter 
of fact we were on our way to you of our own accord, so you 
put yourselves out for uothing ; nemroclidi ki sarcldr hare, 
I Idh kanningaH maroL should the chief come at noon, I shall 
he in the middle of harvesting ; hd;i cakjit I gohat kanuhigatl 
massiimit hi od hassime, many a time has he found me busy 
threshing on his arrival. 

§ 307 . The present of actuality is sometimes used with 
vivid effect in past narration ; kasarat liiudra, ant Mianir ? 
JiuohcMd hanningati e, they were going on their way and 
what do you think they see ? — the camelman is coming ; 
ndgumdn murrdn huchakas Miandn ki dudengisa hanningati 
e, all of a sudden we saw a dog from afar — it’s coming 
at a run. 

§ 308 . No doubt the fact that the ordinary present is at 
the same time a future gave rise to this convenient mode of 
expression, as in the analogous case of Baluchi. There is an 
instructive parallel in the history of the English language. 
In Old English the present served also as a futuiu, and 
recourse had to be had to some device to express distinctions 
of tense. Thus ‘ I am doing ’ came gradually to rejrresent 
the type of the true present. The cxj)ressions ‘ I was doing,’ 
‘I have been doing,’ etc., are ’formed naturally on the 
present, but belong to later stages of development, and by 
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these and similar devices {he nicest shades of tensc-^distinc- 
tion have been rendered possible. In Bralrai there are 
traces of a like development : the present of actuality is 
firmly established* the use of tlie past is not uncommon, 
but the need for the other tenses has not yet made itself 
widely enough felt to give them' a significant j)lace in the 
language. 


The Imperative and the Present Indefinite. 

§309. The present indefinite, which might perhaps be 
appropriately termed the present subjunctive, supplements 
the imperative in two ways : it furnishes secondary forms 
in the second persons, and it supplies the missing forms in 
the other two. 

Whereas the imperative expresses a direct and definite 
command, the present indefinite used as such in the second 
persons is less direct, and generally therefore more polite : da 
hdreme Jeamh, do this work ; dd Jedreme kes, you will please 
do this work. The tense is moreover appropi'iate when the 
request or command is to be carried out at some later date : 
dd da alldr e enaMko das, e daghdre losdl dasis, sow this land 
this year, and that land next year. 

§310. As the imperative is confined to the second 
persons, recourse is had in the case of the other two to the 
present indefinite ; barev, let me come ; kj^udd Mkair he, 
God speed it ; jang hen, let us fight ; much marer, let 
them gather together. An appropriate imperative often 
introduces the present indefinite used in this maaner : 
ha hi hdn, come, let us go ; ille hde, let him go. The most 
important of such introductory words is fane, which if an 
imperative at all — and in passing it may be noted that there 
are grounds for so regarding it — ^is not an imperative of any 
extant Brahui verb. It is* more especially used in connec- 
tion with the third persons of the present indefinite : feme 
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tahti bare, let Mm come in ; ^ane tiilir, lot them sit down. 
But it is also used ■with the other persons : pane Tcm, fet me 
go ; pane aslha iraah hnnqn, let us eat for a while. It has at 
times a petulant or defiant force : nd Hum phlian sallsune — 
pane sale, your brother’s standing outside —then let him stand. 
And this seems generally its force when used with the 
second persons of the present indefinite or of the imperative 
proper : pane 'kdre, go, if you must go,; m pane chizzl ha, 
liar vaMktas hi liallingds, ne tenat kliabar tanimoe, go on 
with your thieving if you will, in the hour you’re caught 
you’ll learn the consequences without my help. 

§ 311 . The present indefinite is used potentially, more* 
especially in interrogative sentences : tuliv ? may I sit ? 
lulls, you may sit ; hare ? may lie come ? hare, he may 
come. 

§ 312 . It is used as an ordinary subjunctive in subordi- 
nate sentences : jwdn e hi % ddsd hdv, it’s as well I should 
now take my departure ; jtcdn Jicdnangd hiillUe hin o liata 
hi I cJiera hev, pick out the very best of the horses and bring 
them to me to examine. It is used as a subjunctive even 
in past narration : o tend ns tail pare hi I duzziv-ta, he 
inwardly made up his mind to steal it ; dctstarMkdnae maldn 
hi iraah hunen, we opened out the table-cloth in order to eat 
a meal. In such cases the use of the imperfect, though not 
inadmissible, would be less idiomatic. 

The Present-Future. 

§ 313 . The present-future, as its name implies, is used 
both as a present and a futme. Treated as a present it is 
rather a present of habit than a true present, which is 
expressed by the so-called present of actuality (§306) ; nan 
dd sliahrall tulina, we live in this town, i.e., we are resident 
here ; nan dd sliahratl tulingafi wi, we arc at this moment 
actually living in this town, i.e., we are resident elsewhere. 
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Altliougli the context ^one indicates whether the tense 
is used to denote a present, of habit or a near future, its 
two-fold significance rarely presents any dilficulty in practice ; 
ShalhotaM harvatht cld mostimdi pir-a kek, in Quetta it 
always rains at this time of the year ; ph' ddsd dasik, it’ll 
rain presently. With the last example may be contrasted : 
pir ddsd dasingatl e, it’s actually raining now. 

The Probable Future. 

§ 314 . While the present-futmre in its future significance 
implies on the whole nearness of time and certainty of the 
event in the future, the probable future, at any rate in the 
standard language, contains almost always an element of 
uncertainty : pcigga nok klmninaofi. to-morrow (wo hope) 
the new moon will be visible ; aim nok Mkaningtau, pagga 
j^aningik, the now moon wasn’t visible to-day, it’s sme to 
be visible to-morrow ; zinda niassut, losdle Tiajjai himt, if 
I’m alive, I propose to make the pilgrimage next year. In 
the Jhalawan dialect the tense is regularly used as a future 
proper: ? himt, I will go. This use is of comse not un- 
known in the standard language, and is indeed quite common 
in the case of the first person singular affirmative of causals 
and verbs whose base ends in -/, in which the ordinary 
future would present an awkward sequence of labials : e.g., 
I l^uUfot, I will frighten, comes more naturally to the 
tongue than i Mmllfiva. 

§ 315 . The probable future is often employed idiomatic- 
ally to express indefiniteness without any ftituric meaning 
at all : numd shahrati at urd o ? dali dwazda-as maror, how 
many houses are there in your village ? some ten or twelve 
or so ; nd ihm tend wrdtl e, aff? hinhnr-ta, iirdtl maroe, 
aga ore matau, shah rati maroe, is your brother in his house 
or not ? go and look for him, he’s probably at home, and if 
he’s not there, he’ll be in the village j nd nidr at sdla maroe ? 
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shasTi mla inaroe, how old’s youl’ boy ? lie’ll be about six 
years old, The Brahui in fact makes use of a colloquiMism 
not unfamiliar in English. 


The Past Conditional. 

§316. The past conditional is chiefly aflrected in the 
Jhalawan dialects ; in the standard language it is generally 
displaced by the imperfect. It is used in past conditional 
sentences f§413), more particularly in the antecedent clause : 
nl aga narrosns, nd imdat hafaroS2{f, h.ad you taken to your 
heels, I wouldn't hare come after you ; i aga numd paraghdi 
harosut, ddrdn tmist harosnt, had I been coming to you, 
I’d hare come before this ; f^nll cMrrengdn kdrem karoms, 
nd. gvsrdn onaroHis, had you worked instead of simply loafing, 
you’d hare got a living ; fanfand hanningdn must pesJi 
tamniosure, numd mdl hintavaka, had you set forth before 
the army arrived, yom* property would never have been lost. 

§317. Closely allied to this conditional use is its use as a 
past optative : fend Jitdlie davnangd IdgJiarldi Khamparosrit. 
oh that I had never seen my horse in so skinny a condition ; 
narringdn kciliosas, would that he had died soone}' than run 
away ; iragh kiiningdn must diite sillosiis, dlnall peJdngdn 
must puckcTidte kashsliosns, you ought to have washed your 
hands before eating, and doffed your clothes before entering 
the water. As a jDast optative also the imperfect is gener- 
ally pi’eferred in the standard language (§330). 

The Present Adverbial Participle. 

§318. The adverbial participle despite its name does not 
participate in the nature of an adjective, and always requires 
a verb to complete its sense. Its three forms arc sometimes 
used indifferently : o kasarat cMnjik hiiiisa {hiniscm, 
binisa-at) hindka, he went alon^the road picking up twigs. 
But as the form in -isau seems unmistakably a combination 
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of. tlic simple termination* with the conjunction o^'ancl’ 
(§211), it is most commonly used when two participles are 
coupled together : o hogUsmi fit lisa tend Malkmd pdmgAdi 
dudengdlca, she was"running towards her encampment weeping 
and heating her breast. Similarly the form in -isa-at., which 
can hardly be anything but an instrumental, is obriously 
appropriate, if at all, when the participle is used absolutely : 
hasar&i nane sliihdr harisa-at nan tammd, shooting on the 
road, night fell upon us. 

§ 319 . A repetition of the participle to express gradual 
process is not uncommon : l^ado liarraidi dakd rahl 
,■ massun, hinisa hinisa ird iudn gud Keche rasengdn, last year 
in the early spring we set out from here, and travelling bit 
by bit we arrived two months later in Koch. 

The special use of this participle to form frequentatives 
and continuatives (§300) will be illustrated later (§350). 

The Present Adjectival Participle. 

§ 320 . The adjectival participle, whether active or 
passive in significance, is an ordinary adjective. It is only 
in the predicate that it appears in its simple form : dnzsdk 
Midcliok assiir ki nan kdfumSi-td tammdn, the thieves were 
asleep when we fell upon them ; l ode hassid, kaliok Miandt, 
when I reached him I found him dead ; oftd kucliak sakhi 
ktmok e, their dog’s a terrible biter; o cjaiddn narrok 
l^aningdka, he appeared to be a deserter from his manner ; 
kand pnchehdk aga sillok o, zu haia-td, if my clothes arc 
washed bring them without delay ; nd Imlll aga dami-a 
kdik, ainond maizile Malok cMs, if your horse covers the 
ground like this, you may regard to-day’s march as over 
(lit. understand to-day’s march as traversed). 

§ 321 . Used attributively the participle takes on the 
definite and indefinite endings in the ordinary manner ; dd 
Udolw masifas e, yd bash massme ? is she a maid or married ? 
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(lit. a fitting girl, or lias she ils3n up ? — the ukial idiom) ; 
tend, l^aloka Miardse aga gucldis, nehi jwan e, it woiild be 
good for you to slaughter your tossing bull. The definite 
form is as usual employed with a plural noun and in proverbs 
(§82) : l^dclioTid arista mehi nar-a hek, the she-buffalo of 
sluggards will bring forth u, male, i.e., the early bird catches 
the worm; scdoka dir handaahe iuddefik, standing water 
drowns the man, i.e., still waters run deep. The definite 
form when used as a substantive is of course declinable : 
kaliokdtd randat der hindne? who has ever followed after 
the dead ? (a rebuke of excessive mourning) . 

§ 322 . It is not always easy or even possible to render - 
the adjectival participle by a participle or an adjective in 
English. A relative sentence is often the nearest equivalent : 
Tchaloka Mkards, the bull which is always tossing people ; 
l^dchokd arisk, the persons who lie a-bed ; l^uddna, karokd 
kwem, the work that is done by God. This adjectival or 
relative participle, as it might be termed, helps in fact to 
supply the place of the missing relative pronouns. 

The Noun of Obligation. 

§ 323 . The use of this form of the verb in the case of 
intransitives is complicated by the fact that it may be used 
either personally or impersonally. Thus ‘ I must go ’ may 
be rendered in one of two ways : either personally i Mnoi vl, 
or impersonally, and this is perhaps the more common idiom, 
kane himi e, (niihi emdim est). 

§ 324 . But the case of the transitive verb is much more 
complicated. In the first place the active and passive forms 
arc identical. Thus ‘ I must do this work ’ may be rendered 
either actively i dd kdreim karoi uf, or passively dd kdrem 
kane karoi e. If the logical object of the sentence is 
inanimate, as in this example,® the case is comparatively 
simple. But if agent and object are on an equal footing. 
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ttis mode of expression is ai?il)iguons in tlie extreme, n-ot only 
on account oP the identity of the active and passive forms, 
hnt also on account of the identity of the dative and accusa- 
tivc casc-suffixcs. "To take a concrete exarajile, i ne illoi nt 
may mean, as far as grammar goes, either ‘ I must leave you ’ 
or ‘ T must be loft by you ’ ; in thef former ne is the object in 
the accusative governed by the active verb, in the latter ne 
is the dative of the agent Tfith the verb in the passive. From 
a grammatical point of view the confusion is the worse 
coiifoundcd by the fact that ni Icane illol m is open to 
exactly the same two-fold interpretation as t ne illoi nt, and 
for the same reasons. In practice of course the ambiguity is 
usually resolved by the context and the intonation of the 
voice, and unless there is some indication to the contrary, 
the idiom in such cases is generally limited to the active 
significance of the voibal noun. 

§325. Yet one more co^^struction has to bo noted. In 
cases of marked cmpliasis and especially in interrogations of 
surprise or defiance the ordinary idiom is to employ the 
passive form with the agent in the genitive : da harem hand 
harol e, pen hasas banning kappak-ta, this work is for me to 
do, no one else can do it; dd harem hand harol e? is this 
work mine to do ? i na l^aloi nt hi ni daim-a pdsa ? am I 
to be struck by you, that you speak in this tone of voice ? 

§326. The negative form of the verbal noun is too cum- 
brous for common use : ne nand urdgjkdi laroi e, 1mm pd, 
lafarol e, hum pd, if you’re to come to our house, say so, if 
you’re not to come, say so no less ; l dd hdreme happaroi uf 
{hane dd harem happaroi e), I haven’t to do this work. In 
such cases the negative noun of obligation is generally 
avoided by expressing negation in the auxiliary : m harol 
affes ; dd hdrem hane haroi^aff. No change in the meaning 
of the sentence is involved. 
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§3^. The force of this form of the verb is not alrraj-s 
that of obligation or necessity. It often cln’indles clown 
through tlie idea of fitness pr propriety to mere intention or 
wish ; 0 claim najor e hi ona> mo a Imroi aff, he’s so ill that 
his face isn’t fit to be seen ; kane aga penana iragh huuol-a 
massaha, i liar cle na jaJmi bassuta, had it been decent 
for me to eat another man’s food, I’d have come every day to 
your place ; heme aga Noshke illoz ma^saka, giifa i tend 
tumcme hattavccta, had I contemplated leaving Nushld, I 
would never have brought my family ; ne naickarl karoi 
aff ki nl ka>rem~a kappesa ? so you’ve no taste for service 
that you refuse to work ? kane Slial illol aff, i antei 
bandaghdteto jaug kev ? I’ve no desire to leave Quetta, so 
why should I brawl ? 

§328. Used attributivcly the noun of obligation takes on 
the usual definite and indefinite endings : tend, musdJirlM 
chiroidte girdte jitd ka, put aside the things you’ve to take 
for the journey ; cld gird-cos ki nl-a pdsn, hand kmoio 
kdrmias aff, this thing you mention does not lie within my 
sphere of action. The use of a negative attributive adjective 
is hardly admissible. 

The Tenses of Past Time. 

§329. The past is the ordinary tense of past narration and 
as such requires no illustration It is used idiomatically in 
the protasis of a future conditional senteiico (§411) : i aga 
ne narringdi ffhandb, nd mono luolot, if I see you attempt 
to run. I’ll block your way. It may have an analogous 
contingent-futuric force in a relative sentence (§426) ; 
Mrkas ki tend hullie rasengd, swdr mare, every man who 
can ovei'take his home may mount. It may be similarly 
used in a temporal sentence (§418). 

§330. The imperfect has four fliain uses. It expresses 
imperfect or continuous action in the past : harcM ki nan 
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imist-a hassimci, ofh-a narrdra, the more we were pressing 
forward, the faster they contiimed to run. It expresses 
habitual action in the past ; nan djl mulltc liar scll-a dasena, 
we used to cultivafe this land every year. It is the j'egular 
tense used to express an unfulfilled condition (§412 : « aga 
ne narringdi J^aiidfa, nd mone Tialkufa, had I seen you 
attempt to run, I’d have blocked your way. And finally it 
is used as a past (^tative, an offshoot of its use as a past 
conditional ; armdn hi ond badaldn l haskuta, ah, would 
I had died in his stead In the last two uses its place is 
regularly taken by the past conditional in the Jhalawan 
dialect (§§316, 317). 

§331. The perfect and pluperfect have ordinarily the same 
force as in English, and examples would be superfluous. In 
temporal sentences introduced by the conjunction td ki in 
the sense of ‘until,’ the perfect and plujierfect of the 
negative verb arc used idiomatically with reference to future 
and past time respectively (§422). 

§332. In the case of a few verbs, like idling, to sit, 
saling, to stand. Middling, to sleej) (to lie down), the tenses of 
past time present some little difficulty. Thus the pluperfect 
is used when the imperfect might at first sight seem more 
natural: memank tusiisiir, iraghdte kunisa Mndra, the guests 
were seated and went on eating their food ; oftd narringdn 
must nan liamofe salJsasmi, before they mn OS’, we Avere 
standing there ; mmiki Jiindre, ofk tiisusur yd khdchdsur ? 
when you wont, were they sitting up or lying down ? The 
use of the imperfect, which from the English might seem 
to be the natm'al teuse to employ, would entail a marked 
difference in the meaning : tmura, they were about to sit ; 
sallsuna, we were about to stand ; tusura yd Mkddidra ? were 
they going to sit up or lie down ? The perfect is similarly 
used with what may seem present force : td ki m kds hares, 
f hamdre salUmut, until you return, I stand here; ofk 
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Jiliachaiw yCi clnishJ ii'suno? a&leoj) or '.still .sitting 

np ? As a matter of fact the meaning of the verb in ■^nck 

cases i.s not so mnch to sit, to stand, to sleep (to lie doTTnlj, 

% 

as to seat oneself, to adopt a standing position, to go to sleep 
(to lay oneself down'. 

The final -a of the Present-Future and Imperfect. 

§ 333 . It has been shown that the present-fntnre and the 
imperfect, lioth affirmatiye and negatiAA, are formed from 
the present indefinite and the pa«t respectiyely by the addi- 
tion of a final -a, except in the second person plural, which 
is left unchanged, while the formation of the third person 
singular, though containing a final -a in the past, is in many 
ways peculiar. The stiaicturc of the sentence in which one 
of these tenses appears is of considerable interest. x\.s a 
rule a final -a is added — a])parent]y by attraction — to the 
word immediately preceding the yerb. This applies in 
pai'ticular to the case of the so-called nominal compounds 
(§291) : I daahdre nanib-a Tceca, I moisten the ground ; ofk 
jang-a kcirera, they were fighting ; tend male llldm-a 
happeset ? won’t yon sell your goods by auction ? The 
omission of -■« in such ca«es would be a mark of sumt or 
broken Brahui. If the word immediately preceding the yerb 
is a pj’onoun or- ends in a case-sign or other suifix, the adch- 
tion of -a, though not imperath'e, is regarded as more 
elegant : ?-u Idiva, nnm luincld.fe tdlbo. I’ll go, but you 
remain here; abio I'cind handaalidk-o hindrci, pir fore-td-, 
my men were going to-day, but the rain stopped them ; 
l ienat-a hassuta, nl antei kerne hedingds ? 1 was coming 
of my own accord, so wliy did you summon me ? ofk 
Noshkedi-a kdra, they’re going to ISTushki; 7 ne-ce deva, 
elofte-a elappara, I’ll take you, but I won’t take the others. 
If the word preceding the yerb is a conjunction, it is better 
to omit -a ; nan Id Idndna, nand^lhmi hass, when we were 
starting, our brother came. 
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§334. TIioso rules a])'iily ^to tlio iliircl persou singular 
oven in tlio present- fiituriL affiruiative and negatiTo, lliougli 
it ends iji -h, not -a .* kasase ki knv-a march, o sino/lti-a 
tank, wlioeyer has*a lloclc, keeps a sliephej‘d ; kutul hardagjk-a 
him'iHilt,, my man •won’t go ; ode Loris hi kane-a l^alek, 
please sto]) him or he'll heat mo ; iimhik-ta jcharvdlh, huff'd 
keh pmiere, the hot milk scalds him, and ho bloy's on the 
cream cheese (Mkarmllh, milk given three days after 
calving), a proverbial expression implying that the man is 
avenging himself on the wrong person. 

§335. In the second person plural the present indetinito 
coincides with the present- future, and the past with the 
imperfect, and it is thus clear that the addition or omission 
of final -a to the word immediately preceding the erb in 
this person Avill make a material diffea’once in the meaning 
of the sentence The tense of the verb is in fact defined by 
the ending of the word it follows : del daahdre nmnh here, 
you will please moisten this ground {here, pres indef.) ; 
dd daahdre nmnh-a here ? will you moisten this ground ? 
{here, pres.-fut.) ; antas hi mmi pdrere, hmie manzdr e, 
whatever you said (or : whatever you may say, cf. §329), 1 
accept {pdrere, past) ; antas ki mmi-a pdrere, kane manzitr 
e, whatever you were saying, I accept {pare re, imporf.i. 

The [Negative Verb. 

§336. The negative verb is so integral a part of the 
language and has been illustrated so frequently in these 
pages, that a multiplication of examples would be suj)or- 
fiuoGS. Practically the only idiomatic use whicli merits 
separate comment will he found in the temporal sentence 
(§§420, 422). 

§337. It is rather the avoidance of the negative verb 
which calls for illustration. The use of a separate word of 
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negation, as distinct from tlie negative verb, is in fact 
alien to the geiihis of the language. It is almost tinlcnown 
among the ■wilder Brahnis, with whom even the negative 
interjection becomes a mere click (§4^3) which hardly 
belongs to the sphere of articulate speech, while the less 
unsophisticated Brahui contents himself with an occasional 
use of some particle of negation, picked up from one of the 
nei ghljouring languages , 

§338. Chief among such negative particles are navd, 
lest, and nei . . . nei, neither . . . nor, lioth obvious loan- 
words : navd ddhd hares, mind you don’t come by here : 
mulkdi Tii liindt, jaJias jola allau, ore nei hazahah assur 
nei M.ardsk, when I went to the field, there wasn’t a soul 
(lit. a spider’s web) anywhere, there were neither labourer, 
nor bullocks. But the Brahui has found even in these simple 
particles of negation occasions for stumbling, for he sometimes 
uses navd as a noun, and inserts a pleonastic conjunction 
between nei . . .nei : navd Ices, leas narris, take care you don’t 
go and run away ; nl nei leanedi tenai hassus o nei tend 
dvdle inon tissue, you neither came to see me yourself, nor 
sent me your news. In passing it may be noted that lie even 
robs navd of its negative force : tiavd Mkncld, e, aino pir- a kek, 
pray God it rain to-day ; but in a case like this the idea 
of the negative seems to be contemplated though euphem- 
istically suppressed. 

The Passive Verb. 

§339. The passive hardly calls for detailed comment. It 
is indeed not infrequently avoided, chiefly by the inversion 
of the sentence, and to some small degree by coupling the 
inftnithx; of the active verb with the auxiliary manning, 
to become (§298 jin?). 

§340. The imperative is rare, though it finds a place 
ill uncomplimentary expressions : kasjngho hi nmiedn 
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chHffSngki', be Icilled tbat we may be rid of youT Tbe 
adverbial participbi is hav(Jly move comnrou : Mengahia 
IdsJiknr ki pinna, ta VadisJai MLallingisio hinaJea, wheu 
tiio Mengal army was l)rokeii, it coBihiued to ])c harassed 
as far as Wad. On tbe other band the adjectival participle 
and tbe noun of obligation — it will be romombered tbat 
these are identical rvith tbe forms in tbe active— are 
used freolv : lashhtmia khalok abacl-a march, urma Mialoh 
ahacl-a mafah, plundered by an army a man Avill yet prosper, 
plundered at borne — never; huna encMona kholnm haiia 
mahhliihaii tjakhol e, 1 must bide my Avbeat crop this year 
from tbe people. Of tbe tenses tbe presents and tbe perfect 
are probably tbe ones most commonly used, esjAecially in tbe 
third persons ; cla girah liandare tiJ^ingir, Jwane,i£ these 
things are placed here, avcII ; Miinldr cldhdn hlutningih, 
Ohiltau cldkdn khaningjjak. Murdar is rdsible from here, but 
not Cbiltan ; nana sildk kul halld iirdll tUckingcihO. all our 
arms have been stored in tbe large house. 

The Oausai Verb. 

§341. The use of the causal r'crb rmries with the nature 
of tbe simple Amrb from AA'liicb it is derived (§285). If tbe 
causal simply supplies the place of a missing transitive Amrb, 
tbe fact tbat it happens to be a causal in form makes no 
difference to tbe structure of tbe sentence ; tend Hitme anlei 
kasfef why did be kill his brother ? sJiwdu melhte Khimjik, 
the shepherd will graze the sheep. 

§342. The difference in use between tbe active and 
passive causal is best illustrated by those verbs, at once 
transitive and intransitive, from which both classes of causal 
may be derived (§286). The active causal is generally 
treated like an ordinary transitive, the agent Avhicb is the 
object of the causation being put in the accusative : o gimg 
e, maga i ode pafifot, he‘s dumb, but I’ll make him speak ; 
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o karr, e, maga I ode binifcii deftf thougli he is; 1 made him 
hear ; nl Tfmgim affes, maga I ne Jcunifiva, you’re not hungry, 
but I’ll make you eat. But if the object on which the agent 
is made to act has to be* specified, it also is j)ut into the 
accusative, and the causal may therefore govern two accusa- 
tives as in the ordinary Indo-European idiom ; « ne da 
iraaJie Jcunifiva, I’ll make you cat this food ; o hane dd 
Mkalate benife,- he made me put on this rol)e of honour, 

§343. In the case of a passive causal, i.e., a causal 
derived from a transitive verb, the object is placed in the 
accusative ; the agent by whom the object is acted upon 
is often omitted, but if it is specified, it is placed in the^ 
instrumental : nl dd dvdle antei biiiifes ? why did you get 
this news noised abroad ? I da dvdle tend llumat makMukatl 
jpdrifot, I’ll get this news spoken of among the people 
through uiy brother ; o ne tend kiichahcit hnnifik, he’ll get 
you bitten by his dog. 

§344. The double passive causal (§287) is used in exactly 
the same way as the ordinary passive causal : I ode neat 
kasfifet, I got him killed by you ; hand melhte tend shwdnat 
kliiodiif. have my sheep grazed by your shepherd ; I ne 
sarkdrat MtuHfifot, I’ll get you frightened by Government. 
But the doulile causal is a mouthful, and the simple causal is 
often used loosely in its stead : I ode neat kasfet ; hand 
melhte tend sMcdnat khwdf : I ne sarkdrat khullfot. 

§345. Several causals are used in a peculiar sense ; e.g., 
Mkdehijing, lit. to make to sleep : 2 ode asi tufakto Midchifet. 
I gave him his quietus with one shot ; rasejing, lit. to make 
to arrive : * ne ddsd rasejim, I’ll overtake you presently ; 
hampijing, lit. to cause to be loaded : huchchdte hampif. 
help to load the camels ; laggifing, lit. to make to climb ; t 
eUrdaJie laggifenut, I’ve lit the lamp ; darifing, lit. to make 
to descend : o kand dwdle darifeue, he’s razed my wall tc 
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tlio ground i( bUrlfmg, lit. t# make cliy : I ne hltatl b^rifwa, 
I'll out-talk you in conversation. 


Compound Verbs. 

§346. Nominal compounds: ni Imndafe mlha acl ha, I 
dcisa hareoa, wait hci'c for a moment, I’ll come presently ; 
tend illand malhe sara-m ad ete hi iraghe taydr hev, 
detain your cousin for a minute while I get the food ready ; 
i dam darengdsiif, JinlUdn daringdt, I had tired myself out 
and got down from my horse ; har-vahhtas hi nl hanlo 
hdremdi saVmis, % ne dam-a darijiva, every time you pit 
yourself against me in work, I’ll tire you out; o ddsd 
gatt e, marram happa-ta, he’s now engaged, don’t call him ; 
sMlardi pesh tammdt, hich du tammiiau hane, I went out 
shooting, hut nothing fell to my gun ; aga o padui cJiahh-a 
Mkallacaha, ala goe Mi titavaka, had he not cast a look 
back, why he wouldn’t liave lost the race ; ddsd hi o chucha 
t^audne, ode nmsit lining nehi maijdr e, for you to divorce 
her 3T.0W that she has borne a child, would bo scandalous ; 

0 tnngdn hindne, sdr happa-ta, he’s fallen into a sound sleep, 
don’t wake him up ; I dirdn cliamttdteio he JchalhuL I 
passed through the water, sandals on feet ; aino Saridvdi 
hdv, dahimVeo de Jchalhaud para a Mi be harsengiva, if I 
start for Sariab to-day, I’ll return to the village in ten days’ 
time ; e vaMilas hi de hi halengd, ode Mlh hat'd, vakhtas 
hi de tik tiss, Mlh illd-la, when the sun set, the fever 
seized him, when the sun rose, the fever left him ; Imlluii 
swdr, du-ha draMkiaseto hi bass, tap mass, as I was riding 
my horse, my hand struck against a tree and got hurt; 
hasaral-a bassuta, ndgnmdn Jchalasell hibalhttf tammdt, as 

1 was walking along the road, I suddenly stumbled against a 
stone and fell; dashe slla-atl l-haslishd, slland dvh pinna, 
she thrust the thread into the needle, and the eye of the 
needle broke. 
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§ 347 . Potentials : iu ode IclialJma-a Msa T eaiiron thras!^ 
him'? I neio drogh panhig-a Jeapparct, J can’t toll lies "with 
yon; da ImlU Mastimgishd Inning Tiappaeoe, this horse 
won’t be al)le to get as far as Mastnng, •! think ; nl haae 
ddhdn danning Jcattaves, you weren't able to remove me 
from here. 

§ 348 . The passive compounds are analogous: o lumcai 
Mialiing-a march, he can be ])eateii by m^' ; dci [^ards derat 
tgfing-a mar eh ? by vdiom can this Imll be tied ? Sach plirascs, 
however, are often devoid of any idea of possibility, and ajv 
used as ordinary passives : he will be beaten by me ; by 
whom will this bull be tied ? 

§ 349 . Inceptives : hand iphaningto o dudengail tammd, 
as soon as he saw me, he took to his heels ; liar-vaMt hi ne 
Manili, Jiog/iingatl-a tammih, ovavj time she sees you, she 
buists into tears ; i^armdnd rashigto meVhk trah barer, 
narringati tammdr, harchi hi I jalldfa-id, jalllng-a 
matamsa, narrisa hindra, at the appearance of the wolf the 
sheep were panic-stricken and took to flight, in sinte of my 
efforts they wouldn’t be folded and continued to scatter. 

§ 350 . Prequentatives and continuatives are distinguishable 
only from the context: the di.fference between them is 
indeed often fluid : o diiskmandn liar-taMil narrisa hath, 
he’s for ever running away from the enemy; nl arlza 
tirisa Mndsa, o nd hlte hintavaha, you never used to lose 
an opportunity to present a petition, but he declined to listen 
to what you had to say ; I ne pdrisa lassinint hi ddhd hafa, 
I’ve told you time after time not to come this way ; I Vivaghri 
de ode pdrisa hassunut hi damn happa, from morning till 
night I haven’t ceased telling him not to behave like this ; 
isto JilidcJdng-valilhtan hi sangaratl tiisimo, td daishd tufak 
Mialisa hdra, from bed-time last night when they entered the 
sangar up to now they’ve Ijeen keeping up a continuous fire ; 
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ia hi nan' batamm, ni iaaMne dasisa has, doiu’t leaye 
off 'sowing tho field till wc come ; nand sarddr bdva o 
plragMn iraah tirisa baveh, ond mdr imiecl e Id liandun 
ieagk tirisa hinoe, our chief keeps up the family tradition 
of never-failing hospitality, and we may hope that his son wall 
follow in his steps ; deand Ukkaie taho zidt marisa hind, at 
dawn the wind continued to increase. Significantly enough, 
if the object governed by the compound phi*ase is an enclitic 
pronoun, it is attached to the latter element, notwithstanding 
the fact that this is an intransitive verb ; dushmane monatl 
slidahdsas. dah tirisa 1iindka-ta, he had driven the foe ahead 
and kept goading him on. 

§351. Intensives and completives : tend Mkardse taf, hand 
heite kulle kunek kdik, tie up your bullock or it’ll devour 
up all my grass ; I aga rasengtavata, htioliclidk nd kulle 
kadhndte kungura hindra, had I not arrived, the camels 
would have finisbed off all your grain; daunangd dro^hdtehi 
hi nl pdsa, I nehond chandite Mkalhumif liindnut, I’ve 
thrashed many a man like you within an inch of his life for 
such lies as you tell ; Jiindt hi tend ImlUe lialev, hand 
rasengdn must kashas hii/dsas, I w^ent to fetch my horse, 
but before I got to the spot he was stone dead. If the object 
of the sentence is an enclitic j)ronoim, it is attached to the 
last verb of the compound, intransitive though it is : harkas 
hi kand monatl harsengdne, I ]^alkunut hindmit-ta, I’ve 
thrashed soundly every man w’ho has stood in my way. 
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AND PEEPOSITIONS. 

§352. Postpositional nouns are postp)o^tions in the mak- 
ing. They are in fact ordinary nouns em 2 >loyecl in some oblique 
case to perform the funciSons of a postjoosition, and govern 
of course the genitive. In the absence of any real dividing 
line between the ordinary nou.n and the noun used in this 
I)ost|)ositional manner, a selection will he made of such nouns 
in which the literal nominal jiieauing is aj)! to become most 
clearly subordinated, Imt in each case the ojojjortunity will 
be taken to illustrate the use of the full-Avord. In the 2 >ost- 
I)osition evolution has reached a further stage ; it is no longer 
in an oblique ease, and the governed noun is in the ablative. 
A still further stage is represented of course by the casc- 
suflixes. The prepositions, wliich, like the postpositions, 
govern the ablative, are comiiaratively recent refinements 
Ijorrowed from other languages. There remains one word, 
also a loan-word, which is rather an interposition (if the 
term may be allowed) than a postjrosition or a prejrosition ; 
the noun Avhich jrrecedes it is the same as the noun by 
Avhich it is followed, and both arc undoclined.^ 

Postpositional Nouns. 

§353. Pa I ‘(Iff h (para), side:— da mashand rdstlko 
pdraah dvdr e, the right side of this hill is smooth. This 
word sometimes heljrs to form a compound noun : i aim 
detih-fdraaJidi shikdrdi-a kma, to-day ITl go eastwards to 
shoot. 

Postpositional : Jama pdraaJidi ki iass, nd pdraalidi wn 
hareh, if he comes to me, heTl come to you also ; ond MiardM 
Miuddnd pdmghdn ass, his ruin came from God; o e 
maslmiid ^draghan rain massmie, he has set out from the 
direction of that hill. , 

^ Except in one special ease, c/. §385, fin. 
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§ 354 . side, is tiscd in exactly the same way and 

witlf tlic .same meaning as para: I'and' •nemaahdi. to ine; 
nd nPmaghdi, to you ; Mkuddnd nemaaMn. from God ; e 
nmshand nemaalidn. from tlic direction of that hill. 

§355. JBd,tagh, upper side, top; — dd smidiiMind Idtaahe 
der jot karene ? who has made the top of this box ? zordkd 
dir hdtaahdn hasar-a kek, the flood forces its way from the 
top, i.e., might is .right; hdtaalilio kasarat kds, please go 
by the upper road. 

Postpositional ; kand hdtaghdi tdlpa, ere tutt., don’t sit 
on me, sit oTor there ; o dite nand hdlaahdi chat tiss, he 
sprinkled the water over us. 

§ 356 . Keragh, lower side, bottom : — dd shahraim heraah 
kid dir e, the lower side of this village is water-logged; 
keraghj^o maslidn kdrezas pesh tammdne, a kai'ez has been 
made from the lower hill. 

Postj)Ositional : sarddr dral^tand kera oh an kachurl e, 
the chief is in court ])cneath the tree ; o iene karodnd 
keraghdn dakkdsas, he had hidden himself under the river - 
bank; dd draJehtand keraghatl hallo koclas e, there's a big 
cave underneath this tree. 

§ 357 . Zl, top: — dd masliand zl kul hei e, the top of 
this hill is all grass. 

Postpositional : Murddrnd zldi hil-a-snm hare, there 
was a rainbow over Murdar ; dlvdlnd zldi laggdt, I climbed 
on to the top of the wall; sangarnd zldn tdfakdk-a 
giddrengdra, bullets were hying over the sangar, 

§ 358 . Mas, bottom dwnhid zle harf darifene, 
mds-ta amd saldmal e, the snow lias knocked dowii (ho 
top of this wall, but the bottom of it is still intact In 
combination with mash, hill, mds generally forms a com- 
pound noun *. nmd khalh ^mash-mdsdit e, our village is at 
the foot of the hill ; mashand mds, however, is also used. 
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Pos'^positional : e drakhtana '•mused m^mgltU lev f am, 
the wasps’ nest is at tlio foot of that tree; dvsz Hene 
himibund mcisdi rasefe, misliand clianluis lasTislid, the thief 
plnnged to the bottom of the i)Oo], and brought np two 
handfuls of earth (referring to an ordeal by water i ; del 
machcTile dlremei mcisdn deetshslicinuf, I’re drawn rxp this 
fisli from the bottom of the wnter. 

§ 359 . lion, front, face : — leend mo'eifii pm7io tikheis e, 
there’s a white spot on my face ; nand urdnd Quofi eletikkdit e, 
the front of our village is towards the east. 

Postpositional : nl oga hanto jmg-ee kesee, I ne he'ikimnd 
mondi-a diva, if you fight with me, I'll hale you before tlie 
ruler ; aino shikdratd eduu' muru kceud mo7ieln pesJi twiuvid}', 
in to-day’s hunt four hares got up in front of me ; o chatto 
iemda^eis e, tend moneil-eo chirrengik, he's a worililoss 
fedlow and follows his own nose ; kasavlas keind niouedl Lass, 
nd lanmiignd dvdle tiss, a wayfarer came across meg and 
gave me news of your coming. 

§ 360 . 3Iteh, front: — mvlie kilhaahdi kee, rdst pel, turn 
your face towards Mecca, and speak the truth. 

Postioositional : nd mar vd mnJieito eldkd rdlil meiss, your 
son left here just before you ; immedn kasas nand muhdi 
liateeu, not one of you came out to receive us; nl kuUe 
kdrime tend mvJmt-a kesa, kasdn hamifpesei, you do all 
vour work after vour own bent and consult no one. 

V 

§ 361 . Peid, h&cki—netnd tet'dnd pad jahieUimdit e, the 
back of our house is towards the south. 

Postpositional: nd pad at handaohas hassiine, ne teivdr-ei 
I ek, a man has come after you and is giving you a shout ; 
dushniank nd. padat ieminidno, Tdmdd elide neto eint leer, the 
enemies are in pursuit of you, God know's what they may do 
with you ; o kand peiddn Lass, he came from behind me ; o 
nd padato ncmedn nemrd. he fledTrom us just behind you. 
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§ 362 < back ;— baj fchalh-a keh, luf back 
aclies ; ond baj nd mon barebav affas, there’s no comparfson 
between bis back and your face, i.e., his influence even in liis 
absence is greater tlian yours even though you are present. 

Postpositional : (Ur dci shah rand bajaf-a Mik, tlic water 
flows beliind this town ; nd ba,jdi l drogh tartannt, I 
haren’t lied against you. 

§ 363 . Tah, interior, inside : - dd tiifahna tali jdhd^gl e, 
the inside of this gun is dirty. 

Postpositional ; masltnd talitl pehdt, I entered inside the 
mosque ; o nand kishdrnd tahat liiningatl e, he’s walking 
within our crops ; vatdkhnd tahdn tufahe KhdMiar tisstit, 
I fired the gun from inside the encamping-ground ; hane 
l^and, nr and tahdi mon hare, when he saw me, he made 
for the inside of the house. 

§ 364 . Niam, (Jhalawan, //(Zwi.), middle nidmatl 

nand mulk hinol off, in the middle of winter our country 
is no place to go to; kasarnd ydnidi nan-a-o asH eloe 
Miandn, we saw each other midway. 

Postpositional : ten-pa4en gang kabo, nan nnmd nidmatl 
tammipana go on fighting among yourselves, wc won’t come 
between you; kand o kand bdvand nidmatl gitdii aff, mnru 
nand nidmdn sham-a kaptpak, there's such ])erfcct union 
between me and my father, a hare couldn’t run between us. 

§ 365 . Itah, rahlf bank, side: — dd j aland raJik b^ifz o, 
the banks of this torrent are steep; goand rahlat hiningatl 
ass ki musi hang mondn-ta bdl karer, he was going by the 
side of the stream when throe ducks got up in front of him. 

Postpositional : lashhar sobafo nand nrdnd rahdn 
giddrengd, the army passed by our liouse early in the 
morning; o dam ndjor e hi hasas rahldi-ta Imnpak, he’s 
so ill that no one goes near him ; dd bdghand raliato kasar-a 
hdih, the road goes by the side of this garden ; nand 
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shahrana raMi hirrina ladas e, 4;liere’s a tamaitisk groye 
by bur village. 

§366. Hand, track : — dtizedfd rande g%mi harenun, 'we’ve 
lost the thieves’ tracks. 

Postpositional : liar-vahht M darhdv mass, I nd randat-a 
lareva, as soon as the meeting takes place, I’ll come for 
yon; nd randat-a char bandaah-a chirrengdra, ne Jchandr. 
Miantavas? four men were roaming about after you, did 
they find you or not ? 

§367. KSb, (kfiSb), near, nearness: — i kh azmdte keb 
karef, I got near to the deer. 

Postpositional ; hand kebdi bafes, please don’t come near 
me ; hlslie marah-a massaka, kerne tend kebat Uletavaka, 
if the ass had had horns, he would never have allowed any 
one near him. 

§368. KJnirTi, near, nearness: — Kdnak M,tifk e, murr 
e f is Kanak near or far ? I ode bSJcht Myurk T^andt, I saw 
him quite close. 

Postpositional: dd shahrana T^urkdi ballo taldfas e, 
there’s a large tank near this village ; ond Tclmrkdi ki hindf, 
zaohne kashshd, kanedi vast mass, as soon as I got near him, . 
he drew his sword and made straight for me ; dd are JBelaund 
Miivrkdn-a barek, this man comes from near Las Bela. 

Postpositions. 

§369. Of the postjjositions two are in a transitional 
stage and may be treated as postpositional nouns governing 
the genitive, while the rest with the exception of -bd{r), like, 
are also used independently as nouns, adjectives or adverbs, 
from which they are indeed at times hardly distinguishable. 

§370. Hd rah {rahl), tMs side; S rah (rahl), that 
sidiS ‘.—Jaldn dd rahi massut, tend huohche khandf. when I 
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got tin's sid^b of the toi-i’cnrt'., I saw iny caiucl ; eld skahmii e 
■m'l •sanldrm wd c, ilio cMors liouse is tliat side of this 
A'illai^’e. TIk'so jdirascs may* also f>-ovcni iho genitin^ like ihc 
oi‘(liuary posipositit)ual aoua : llasliutgiid del rah hei bd:^ e, 
e r.ih-la hdruit e, oa this side of Masking thovo’s plenly of 
g)‘ass, that side it’s dry. 

§371. I)(l mon, this side; he mou (emon), that side:— 
Noshkend knuldii rid mon' massim, asi Miaznias hash mass, 
when wo reached this side of tlie Nusiiki pass, a deer got 
up; dd parraahdu ki he mon massus, khalkand molhe 
kdianlsa, when you get the othei* side of this liillock you’ll 
see the smoke of the village. These phrases may also he 
used as postpositional nouns : Murddrnd dd mon pir kaitaae, 
it hasn’t rained this side of Murdar. 

§372. dilaHt, before :— must Inipa, don’t sit in 
front of me (oi* : don’t sit bofore I do) ; alnodn must 7 ue 
J^unfannl, T haven't set eyes on you before to-day ; kasarat 
hcMdi'dn must tanimlpa, don’t go in front of your elders on 
the road; dd mdr hdvaahdn must vadl e, this lad (to judge 
by his impudence) was born before Ids father. 

§373. Q-iid, after : — zara-asedn gud harak, come after a 
wliilo; ekdn gad gap o simp mass, after that the gossip 
began; dah dedn gudd-a barenu, I’ll come after ton days; 
paltannd raid mnnningdn gad pir hare, it began to rain 
after the regiment started. 

§374. ^ad, aftor : — d dah dedn pa'i-a hareva. I’ll come 
after ten days ; o nedii pad hind, he went after you did. 

§375, eeer, after, behind : — o kasaral nanedn pizzer 
dhis, he was left behind us on the road ; sdlasedn pizzer nd 
Me girdm karet, I forgot your words after a year ; vaud 
rdhi manningdn pizzer oj^td hhalk khdkhar halk, their 
village caught fire after wo started. 
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§376. EJi urk, near: — * ode •shahrdn Tchurh Tchandt. J 
saw' liim near tlie Tillage ; sarddrMkelatl sarddrcLn Khnrh 
der e ? in the chief’s family who* conies nearest the chief ? 

§377. Mtirv, far from ; — hanemi murr fulh, sit far from 
me ; ddhdn murr ha-ia M nan tulin, take it right away from 
here that we may sit down. 

§378, Pdshan, outside: — ttrdgMn peshan salisune, he’s 
standing outside the house ; nand shahrdn peshan hallo 
muchehlas e, there’s a large gathering outside our Tillage. 

§379. Shdf, below: — mashdn shef dirand chahhulas e, 
there’s a spring of water below the hill ; nand shahrdn shef 
pen dbddi aff, there’s no habitation below our ^dllage. 

§380. hdr, like : — Unlike other postpositions hd, hdr 
has no existence except as a postposition. It is indeed so 
closely connected with the noun it gOTerns that the ahlatiTe 
case-suffix -dn changes before the labial to -dm : o tend 
hdr erne ddfdm-hd hare, he did his work like this ; e huch 
hullidm-bd dudengih, that camel gets OTer the ground 
like a horse ; mdrand shaunk hutawnd jalhdm-hdr e, the 
desire of a youth is like a bush-fire. It will be noticed 
that the final consonant is ordinarily omitted unless the 
postposition immediately precedes the copula. So closely 
incorporated is this combination of noun and postposition, 
that it is freely employed as an attributiTe adjectiTe ( §83 
Jin.) : ddrdnibdro pen hullias Mkandnus ? haTe you seen such 
another horse as this ? 


Prepositions. 

§381. Boffknir ipajhnird), except, without : — hwnolo 
gird-as pen allau haghair hamo rmisi hafangardn, there 
was nothing else to eat saTe those three sandgrouse ; haghmr 
hand huhmdn ddhdn Iximpes, don't go from here without my 
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prdcrs ; hcighmre or an pen kane kasas aff, IVc no-onc Irat 
him; haahm'c nean I shikdrdi hini 2 )ara, I won’t go shooting 
willioixt you. 

§382. bed {bede), without, except:— nedn kmie 
armu-a bafak, I’m restless without you : be 2 ^dmngdn kane 
da MMat rasengd, I got this robe of honour without saying 
a word ; bed nd Imkman I dare bafara^ I won’t come here 
without your ordei;g ; hide nedn I tend dvdle kasase 2 Mtannt^ 
with the exception of yourself I’tc told my news to no one. 

§383. Sava (s«t'ae), except, without;— sawa dah lietdn 
pen Imlle Imre garr halktme, with the exception of ten 
she-goats the whole flock has got the mange ; same 
JcJiuddaMn pen der kand arse binoe ? who else save God 
is likely to listen to my prayer ? 

§384. The three prepositions may also be used postposi- 
tionally, but only in the forms baoJtair, bed, savd, which 
seems to indicate that the incremental -e is a reminiscence of 
the isdfat {cf\ §156) : nedn nd' mdledn haghnir -7 pen kasalo 
sidll kappara, i won’t have relations with any one save 
with you and your sons ; p?r pal^lrdtedu bed I dd sliulire 
hushiva, with the exception of the saints and the holy men 
I’ll fire this town; ned.u saod pen Jeasas dd dmse halling-a 
happak, no one but you can catch this robber. 

§385. to, etc.: — nl ama nion pa mon drogh-a pdsa? 
how can you lie face to face ? du pa dd hindra, they were 
going along hand in hand ; ten pa ten hlt-a karera, they 
were talking one to another; htdllk goatl Mkof pa Maf 
dudengatl o, the horses are racing neck to neck (lit. ear to 
car). Though pa, which is of course a loan-word, is never 
used except between two identical words, it appears to 
approximate to a preposition proper in such examples as the 
following: dn pa du halkusa hindra, they went along 
holding hand in hand ; hv^hchdk UJch pa UMv tissuno gang -a 
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hera, fhe camels hare put neclf to neck and are engaged in 
fight. On the other hand tcn-pa-fen (§119), self by self, is 
frequently treated as a tjompotincl noun pure and simple : 
fen-pa-tenM vam halpaho, don’t borrow from one another. 
So comj)letely is the phrase regarded as a compound, that its 
declension, instead of following the lines of the refiexiTe 
pronoun, is perfectly regular. 
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^§ 386 . The jxiajoriiy oi‘ the adverbs are palpably cases of 
norms or })rononns. TIic latter fall into a gronp by them- 
selves which will be conveniently" exhibited later (§388). 
The former arc exceedingly ntimerons ; e.g , tnonatl, ahead ; 
paddi, back ; Miredi^ vaderdi, late ; legato, in the evening ; 
sohato, in the early morning ; dlgarto, in the latter part of 
the afternoon ; peshlmdi, in the afternoon ; vaMkt-i-mnasedi, 
at the dead of night ; Jtodmat, Jwdnzkd, sharriat, sliaTrihd 
(from jwdnl, sJiarrl, goodness), well. Such adverbs might 
be multiplied indefinitely, and illustrations of their use seem 
hardly necessary : monati tammipa, paddi ma, don’t forge 
ahead, fall back ; o isto mderdi lass, he came late last 
night; i legato Imredi rasengdt, I arrived late in the 
evening ; tend daghdre jwdnlkd das, sow ymm* land pro- 
perly ; hand JiUdte ode sJiarnat linijis, repeat my words to 
him accurately. One couj)le will repay special note ; 
though ‘by day’ is exju’essed by the ordinary ablative 
dean, ‘ by night ’ is not nandn as might have been expected, 
but nanihdn, which appears to be an example of the fusion 
of two case-suffixes. 

§ 387 . The foregoing adverbs are formed from nouns still 
in common use. In a few similar foi’mations tlie derivation i.s 
less obvious, the noun being otherwise obsolete; eg., lisaf. 
straight, outright ; hala-at, with difficulty ; hastin, everywhere, 
pentin, elsewhere, UcMin (with negative), nowhere.^ These 
adverbs are important eirongh to deserve passing illustration • 
tufakm sum lisat nisMnand tahti laggd, the rifle-bullet hit 
straight on the centre of the target ; taho draMktdte. lisat 
bejchdn lord, the wind plucked the trees up bodily from 

1 These three compoTmtls are oc&sionally declined ; e g., m ode hnstmati 
t^Mving-a msa, yon can see him everywhere. 
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the roots; Tiastm Ms, KhuddnS,^ dsmctn e, whenever yon go, 
Gk)d’s heaven is above you, i.e., you can’t escape* from 
the cares of this world; dare'na gtisrmi mcfak. ^entlnJim, 
if you can’t get a living here, go elsewhere ; Mukurdnna 
Imch ^en Mchttn vadl-a mafaJe, the Mekran camel is 
jn’ocurable nowhere else. 


§ 388 . A very important group is comj)rised of adverbs 
formed from pronominal bases — 



Demonstrative. | 

Interrogativ 


Proximate. 

Mediate. 

Kemote. 


da. 

0. 

e. 

ard? a-^f 

Time. 

1. at : 

ddsd, now. 




2. up to : 

dd$ka{‘))), up to 
now. 

oskd{n). 

esM{n). 

... 

Place. 

1. at, to I 

ddre(k), here. 

ore{k). 

ere{k). 

ca'dre{k) ? 


^ddreslc. 

*oresJc. 

*eresk. 

*ardresk ? 

2. from : 

ddka{n), hence. 

okd{n). 

ekd{n). 

avdkd{n) ? 

3. up to : 

ddreskdi^n), up 
to here. 

oreskd{n). 

ereskdigi) . 

ardreskd (« 


*darekd{n). 

*oreka{n). 

^efekd[n). 

*ardrekd{n) 

Direction. 

1. in : 

\ 

ddng{l), in this 
direction. 

j 

ong{^). 

eng{i). 

ardngil] ? 

2. towards: 

dangai, towai'ds 
this dii'ection. 

ongdi. 

engdi. 

ardngdi ? 

3. from : 

ddngdn, from 
this direction. 

ongdn. 

eng dll. 

arangdn ? 

Manner. 

*dalinn, thus. 

ohm. 

ehtin. 

ama{r) ? 


daun. 





*duhun. 
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It will Ije observed tbattlie series ddreh, etc., be^rs the 
same.A‘elation to the series ddreMn, etc., as the series ddreslt, 
etc., bears to the series cla>fesM)i, etc. The forms marked with 
an asterisk are comparatively rare. There arc a few other 
variants; thus €ng[l), engdi, engdn arc not infrequently 
aspirated, liengil), hengdi, while ddskd[n) is often 

displaced by ddiskd{n), both forms moreover varying with 
tdshdigi), taishdijh). The full forms ddrek, ddreshdn, etc., are 
imperative if immediately followed by the copula {of. §42), 
and are occasionally used in other connections. The de- 
monstratives are frequently employed in the intensive form : 
handdsled{n) , hamosM{n), hameshd{n), etc Bemdun, the 
' ordinary form of the intensive adverb, is slightly irregular. 
Certain Jhalawans, notably the Haruni Muhammad Hasnis, 
who corrupt the intensive proximate demonstrative pronoun 
to hannd (§129), corrupt the corresponding adverbs in a 
similar manner : hanndsJcd{n), hcinndre{k) , etc. The conver- 
, sion of the adverbs of manner into attributive adjectives has 
already been discussed (§182). To this pronominal group 
belongs autci ? why ? Avhich is apparently an accusative 
from anb? what? and may possibly contain an older form 
of the accusative case-suiiix (§139). 

§ 389 . Examples : nl mtei ddsd kasswms ? e handcim 
rdU massmie, why have you come now ? he has just started ; 
eskd ki nl batanus, % kmiddfek nl, until you come, I 
A'emain hero ; * dauu ndjor massut ki kanedn dd]c]m matem 
ki i ekdn handdreskd bareo, I became so ill that I hadn’t it 
in me to get as far as from there to here ; melhtk ddngdit 
0 , bong pattipa-td, the sheep are towards this direction 
don’t search for them over there ; ardngdn-a haresa ? ardngi 
kdm ? whence do you come and whither do you go P ama 
bassm, pidda yd mdr f how did you come, afoot or riding ? 
mion nrdngdi posh tammdnm ? facing in Avhat direction have 
you set out ? 
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§ 399 . Except in the case ol the interrogatires the 
force of the various series is somewhat fluid. Thus dd?ean, 
ohdn, ehdii, which properly deiiot'e motion from, and dangi. 
ongi, engl, which denote direction in, ' may be used qf 
time, like ‘hereafter.’ ’henceforth,’ and similar adverbs in 
English : ddhdn gud dra^litdTe pcmn-a sholira, after this 
the trees will shed their leaves ; e deasedii hi i ne Mka'iidmit, 
ohdn ddngi t jor matatnit, from the day I saw you, yes, 
from tliat time to this I haven’t been trell; ainodn engi 
hand neto hdreni aff, from this day henceforth I wnsh my 
hands of you. Again, the series ddhdji), ohd{n), ehd,n), 
though primarily denoting motion from, is sometimes used 
with reference to motion along or rest in the vicinity of 
a place : Sardvdnnd laslihar sohaio ohdn giddrengd, the 
Sarawan army passed by thereabouts at daivn; e buchdtedi 
tiilpa hi nd <jgiiGliGhdtetl liGliGlior, ddhd tdVh, don’t sit on 
that rubbish or it’U stick to your clothes, sit somewhere 
over here. 

§ 391 . The missing adverbs of time are supplied l.y 
combinations of the noun mMkt, time, with am t which ? 
or with the corresponding loan-word chi ? ; ard mMkt ? 
chivaMkt ? (commonly corrupted to cliiva ?) when ? ard 
vaMMdn ? chi vaMktdn ? cMvaghdn ? from what time ? 
ard raMifAnhd f chi vaMktishd ? chiva-ishd ? up to what 
time? 

§ 392 . The interrogative adverb of manner also appears 
as an abstract noun, amarl ? (lit. ‘ howness ’ ? ) whether 
undeclined or in the constmet state, miiarlat? amnrzm? 
amarlhd ? : Iiamo rupaiie hi nl dares, amarl gim hares-td ? 
how did you lose those rupees you took away? nl arnarlai 
bassnyuS; jangat yd Mkairaf ? how have you come, for war 
or in peace nl amarlhd hand sidl mT in what way are 
you relation of mine ? 
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§393. ‘Anotlier impoftant group of adverbs bas refer- 
enCe to days, nigMs and years : — 


(lino, ddivadn, to-day. 


daro, yesterday. 

pagga. 

to-morrow. 

mul^udo, the day before 

palme. 

the day after to- 

yesterday. 


morrow. 

kumnlMhtifdo, three days ago. 

kude, 

three days hence. 


kumade. 

four days hence. 


begai, to-niglit. 

last night. Mgdi, to-morrow night 

the night before falme begai, two nights 
last. hence, 

three nights ago. kude begai, three nights 

hence. 

SnaTcJio, this year. 

Idiado, last year. lo-sal, next year. 

mitsib'Mkado, the year before m%mtimlko the year after 

last. sal, next. 

A discussion of the derivation of these adverbs, which 
presents in some cases considerable difficulty, lies outside 
the scope of the present volume. The fact that the Brahui 
reckons the 24 hours as beginning with the evening, 
accounts for the meaning of dare nan. Though kmvulMo 
nan and humoide begai are occasionally heard, the series is 
rarely carried so far back. Indeed, one or two adverbs 
included in the series hardly belong to the workaday 
vocabulary. There are a few local variants : pagga na, 
mode, not to-morrow, the next day, and even Mode by itself 
are sometimes used for the ordinary palme ; ainajcho, this 
year, occasionally displaces enaMko : the Zahris corrupt 


isto, 

dare nan, 
nmlMko nan, 
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isto to isMo, while the Nicharis employ mnisikhado for 
mustirkhado. 

§ 394 . These words are used in the first instance as 
adyei’bs : hand Uuju aino rdhi mass, hude yd Jcumdde dare 
rasengih, my brother started to-day and will aiTire here- 
three or four days from now. Bnt they are for the most 
part susceptible of being used as declinable substantives : 
kkado ainond de hand hdvci Keclidi hind, ddshd hatane, 
this very day last year my father went to Kech and has 
not come back yet ; I dare ddvadhishd dsiida mataniit, up 
to this present day I haven't been happy here. JBegdi is 
of course already in an oblique case. 

§ 395 . The concluding portion of this section has been 
reserved for a few miscellaneous adverbs which do not range 
themselves readily in any of the grouiDS already discussed, 
and which seem to merit detailed illustration by reason 
either of the obscurity of their derivation or the idiomatic . 
part they play in the language. 

§ 396 . Anna, still ; (with negative) yet : — i ne pdret 
hinah, nl annd tusunus ? 1 told you to go and are you 
still seated ? enakho annd KachcMdi hintanitn, we haven’t 
gone to Kachhi yet this year ; annd tufah tavdr hare hattau, 
gad tammd, the crack of the rifle had hardly yet been heard, 
when the hill-sheep fell ; clormge annd much hattamis hi 
hand hudhah murue haleh, as soon as you gather up the leash, 
my hound will seize the hare. Very occasionally the case- 
suffix -ishd is added : anndshd hatane, he’s not come yet. 

§ 397 . Td, again, back : — i ne pdret hafa, nl vd lassunus ? 
I told you not to come, and have you come again? 
elmhhdte harchi hi mirdna, o vd dirdi-a hassura, in spite 
of our efforts to drive the birds, they kept coming back to 
the water ; enajcho hi hindt, vq losdl-a hareva, if I go this 
year, I’ll come back next. ■ 
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§ 398 . GurStf then, later; — astJca kana para ahm ha, 
gura-eugi Mn, first come to me and then go over there; 
tlasa gatt tit, gtira ha, I’m husv now, come later. 

•§393. wantonly :—/i'a'Wd ana lattan tappas allan, o 

askdr hass kaur khalJc, ho and I had no feud between us, he 

I 

came and struck mo wantonly ; i 'ama ode tend daaJmrnd 
fasle hasIiMk'io ^ o dshetr hare hes, hand da ah are Mwdfe, 
why should I make him a present of .ny crops P it wasn’t 
by accident that he !)rought his flock along and grazed them 
on my land; nz clidsa hi i navhar iit, ni dshdr-a haresa, 
saihe hanedi sotefisa, you know I’m an inferior, so you 
come without rhyme or reason and sth up the Sahib against 
me. Ashdr also appears in the construct state, dskdrat, 
dskdrdn, with the same meaning. 

§ 400 . RUmnlds, openly: — nl rwnalas ama droah-apdsa ? 
how can you lie openly ? m llim hane rumalds da gh drdn 
jamh hare, your brother declined in public to give mo the 
land; duzz rimalds hand mondn Mier hare, the thief ran 
barefacedly away from me. 

§ 401 . ^et, at last :—‘M aga duzzi-a hesa, net asi deas 
hailing os, if you go on thieving, you stand to be caught 
one fine day ; hand pdiiingaf hdrem hat tan net td hi tene 
Mkardh harife, he declined to act according to my advice 
until in the end he brought himself to ruin. 

§ 402 . Nilld, simply, purely, altogether dfogh papa, 
nilld vast pd, don’t lie, speak nothing but the truth ; I 
nilld nd Midtirdn dd mtilhe illeva, it’s purely on your 
account that I leave this country; dd Imllihi sad rupal nilld 
zar tissunut, I’ve given a hundred rupees, hard cash, for 
this horse. 

§ 403 . Blm, simply, etc,i~ bSdile him dir hareinis, 
you’ve made the broth nothing but water ; enaMko darhdrati 
hlra Jhaldvdnik hasstmo, Sarjdcdtzih hul narrdno mash hareno, 
this year only the Jhalawans have come to the durbar, the 
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Sarawans have all fled and taken t-w the hills ; o It-ra shmnato 

^ 'fsr 

bass, he came quite alter sunset. The definite attribirt’ve 
adjective or what appears to he'such, hiraaha. is used in a 
similar inanner : hirnalici dr o a hat I^ahls-a mafem, gira rdsf 
hvm you won’t get off hy simply 1\ ing. tell a modicum of 
truth also. Compare the use of tina, ttvaakd (§131), and of 
the two words belrnv, 

§ 404 . Shaiift, simply, etc.:— ? ne _pdret pdlh hata, n. 
sliana d7r hesunits, I loid you to bring* milk, and you’vo 
brought simply vater ; dd draMit shana pau a e, this tree is all 
leaf ; nd da ahdr shana pat e, l^arrishid pin ajf' tahtl-ta 
your land’s nothing but wood, there isn't the name of grass 
in it. Shana a Ad is also used : dd mdsMe hi nd 7hm hauem 
hahd harene, shana a hd biich o, this pulse your brother sold 
me is pure refuse. 

§ 405 . CtiarUf simply, etc.: — o hand pdraghdi chafa 
asJha bassime, he has come to me once onlv ; kane charu 
bei bahdo' e, pen gird-as Jehtodhipara, I need grass only. I 
want nothing else. Charaahd is also in use. 

§ 406 . Chd, please understand ' :— ohd nd hdpim 
bahdr e, I’d have you know it's simply yonr welfare (lit. 
head) that I desire Emphasis and i. tonation, however, 
fnrnisli the best equivalent for this highly idiomatic word ; 
tend rdhl vtamiingdn must nl (hd kane sahl-a karesa kl 
I nd mondi-a bassutn, you ought to have told me before 
you started, that I might liaA'e come out to receive you; 
ni chd rdst-a pdresa. ki nd lute kliaf-a torera, you should 
have spoken the truth, so that tliey^ might have given ear 
to what you said ; o chd duzzl kapp, ant ke ? suppose he 
dors'df thieve, what is he to do ? i chd dro gh -a pdea, rdst 
fdrokd nl us, ho, ho, so J am the one who tells lies, and yon 
are Mr. Truthful. 

» . , 

^ TLougla now used as a trne adverb, cha is in origin simply tbe impera^ 
iive singular of cM*ing. Hence tlie dialectical variants t{%, Ha (§261)* 
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§ 407 . H is natural tliat the, conjunction slionlcl play a 
minor part in tli*e language, for the working of the Brahui 
mind is simple and (inds expression in the simplest terms. 
Sentence follows sentence, knit* together as a rule, not 
by conjunctions, but by the sequence of ideas, Of the 
conjunctions which are found in the language, the large 
majority have been borrowed from outside, and not one has 
yet succeeded in making itself indispensable. They are as 
it were still on then’ trial, though with the Brahui’s ever- 
widening intercoui’se with the outside world their survival in 
the struggle for existence is for the most part a foregone 
conclusion. The best illustration of these remarks will be 
found in the conditional sentence. 

The Conditional Sentence. 

§408. In most highly developed languages supposition 
and conclusion are usually fused together into one complex 
whole. But even in such languages, notably, for instance, 
in German, the more primitive method of splitting up the 
hypothetical idea into its component parts has maintained its 
place, especially in proverbs and poetry, in which archaic 
expressions are preserved by a kind of atavism. 

§409. In Brahui the idiom varies not only wuth the 
tribe, but with the individual. Tlie more the tribe and the 
more the individual have come into contact with alien 
languages, the greater the tendency to affect the use of 
conjunctions. In the language of the unsophisticated 
Brahui the use of the conjunction is the exception and not 
the rule. Supposition and conclusion arc presented side by 
side as independent statements, or rather the supposition is 
put in the form of a query, which is answered by the 
conclusion in the form of a rejoinder. 
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§ 410 . To take the simple conditional : m Msct, l net>^ 
hareva, yon’re going, yoti say, I’ll come with yoti ; or ; arc 
yon going ? I’ll come witli# yon ; if yon’re going, I’ll come 
with yon ; paisa affah Itona, I ne Hiva, if you've no money 
with yon, I’ll give yon some. The conclusion may of 
course be contained in an imperative or an interrogation : 
gat affes, dir ete-Jca, if you’re not busy, give me water; 
ui kanto sallpes, i ardng kdvi ? if yon won’t stand by me, 
whither shall I go ? 

§ 411 . If the condition refers to a remoter or improbable 
future, the idiom is somewhat peculiar. The supposition is 
presented vividly to the mind as a fait accompli; the 
conclusion follows pat, like the conclusion of a syiiogism. 
The verb of the protasis is in the past, while the verb of 
the apodosis is in the present-future, etc., as the case may ])o : 
sarddrhing. nand heMhe kashshik, 'suppose) the chief heard — 
he’ll pluck up our root, i.e., if the chief hears, he’ll cast us out 
root and branch ; mass Utnka, harot, if I can. I’ll probably 
come; kand hanningnd Itingu^, kasase pdpes, if you hear 
of my arrival, jjlease tell no one ; nl narrds, I dd midkap 
tulparot, if you run away, I don’t intend to stay in this 
country. 

§ 412 . To express a past unfulfilled condition the vcrl) 
is placed in the imperfect in both .sentences : J narrafa, 
lushkar mnchcJidi a narrdka, had I run, the army would 
have run in a body ; Jicdno Uumas-a massusa, aim) kana due 
halkusa, had you been a true brother, you would have 
grasped my hand (in friendship) to-day. In the case of the 
substantive verb the past is commonly used for the imperfect, 
especially for vividness ; pindingdn nl kasknsa, jwdn ass, it 
were Tj^ell you had died sooner than beg, 

§ 413 . In the Jhalawan dialect the place of the imper- 
fect is preferably taken by the past conditional (§316) : m 
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JatHtl ///*/'’ 7 lift III rrt'i' Iiad you sioloi\my 

I wamlil ha\o \our son; u7 vialitihin rfihi 

' ' # r 

iiKii'i'Hii^, ihii'r iininf r^Ni iigaitiiii, iiad you siarled 

Ut'tiuH's, you would liavo avi’ivi'd lu'f(' )io!‘oi‘<' diniu'r. If, as 
souudiuu's hapiuMis, l)oih ion, si's ;m' uw'd sidi' by side, tlie 
past conditional is gt'uei-ally found in ilio protasis, tbe 
i in perfect In tbe ajiodosis : 7 nd m'dakdi harem (•, m sarilr-a 
imrrdaa, bad I come, to youv bouse, you would cevtaiuly liaTO 
run away. 

§ 414 . The conditional conjunctions aga (agar), M, if. 
In view of tbe possible ambiguity in these disjunct sen- 
tences, it is not surprising tbat the Brabui makes an ever- 
increasing ixse of tbe conditioiral conjunctions, which not 
only facilitate the expression of bis ideas, but add to bis 
mental machinery. The insertion of the conjunction simply 
binds the sentences together ; the tense of the verbs is in no 
wise altered ; nl aga lodsa, I neto harem, if you’re going, I’ll 
come with you ; sarddr aga hing, nand heMke kashshil', if the 
chief hears, he'll cast us out root and branch ; I hi narrdta, 
lashhar mnohchdi-a narrdJca, had I run, the army would 
have run in a body. It should be noted that hi never, aga 
rarely, stands first in tlie sentence ; their proper place is 
immediately after the subject. Ki has often a. temporal 
rather than a conditional force (.§419). 

§ 415 . The conclusive conjunctions gnrd, ala, to. The 
conclusion is itself not infrequently introduced by one of the 
conjunctions gurd, ala, to, which may be rendered by ‘ then,’ 
‘ well,’ ‘ why,’ or some such word : o aga aim hat an, gufd 
ohds hi ddvae hdi tiss, if he doesn’t turn up to-day, then you 
may take it that he lost his case ; hand hitdh aga rdst affas. 
ala dro gh hum mafaror, if my words don’t come true, well 
they won’t prove lies at any rate; aino aga hassm, to 
hullm jwm e, if you come to-day, why that’s the best of 
aU. In such sentences also the conditional conjunction is 
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frequently omitted : narritavancf, ala ant-a ha^'ena ? if 
hadn't fled, what on earth were we to do? hand a'riahe 
hasfer. giird 1 ne hardm-g heva, if they Icill my husband, 
then I’ll marry yon ; hohar asl sdl rasempalc-ta, to miillce 
simn-a heh, if one fine year he doesn’t receiye the reyenue, 
well he’ll lay the countiy waste. 

§ 416 . The conditional conjunction cufa na, if not. The 
ordinary way of expressing the idea conyof ed by ‘ other- 
wise’ is to repeat the yerb of the first clause in the 
negatiye : m {aga) hassm, jwdn, {aga) lataves, nd mulh 
mrhdrl-a mareh, if you come in, well and good, otherudse your 
land will become confiscated to Government. The negative 
yerb may, however, be omitted and its place taken by aga na : 
nl aga hassns, jicdn, aga na, nd nmlJc sarhdrl-a mareh ; o 
]^d]^ar, lagga, aga na, apohas Ihind. hat arena, burn, oh fire, 
or we’ll bring a rival for you fa regular child’s saying to 
a fire that won’t burn). 

The Concessive Sentence. 

§ 417 . The concessive conjunctions aga, agalti, although. 
The concessive sentence is on all fom’s with the conditional. 
The use of the conjunction simply makes the concessive 
meaning the more explicit ; nl {aga, agahi) sadvdr pas, I 
nedi hdmr-a happara, though you say it a hundred times, 
I won’t trust you. 

The Temporal Sentence. 

§ 418 . A temporal relation between two sentences can be 
expressed without emqfloying a conjunction : pir-a heh, 
puden-a march, when it rains, it tmms cold ; liarvaKhf I ond 
jahdi hind fa, ode Miantavata, whenever 1 went to his place, 
I missed seeing him; Khalh tulohass, dung rasefe, the people 
were seated when the robber-band came down upon them. 
If there is some contingency imj^ed in the temporal clause, 
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%' ordinary* rulo (d‘ iho e.(Tn(li{.ional appHt's to the tense of 
the f'c'rb 1§’M1) ; pnfm ItarsPucjft, hutmd sliil'ftr hoiso' 
havoe^ wluni and if 1\(' returns from gaihoring wood, the 
clninocs arc he’ll sHoot on the way home. Tin' distinction 
h('twi‘en a ti'n)j>oral and a conditional sentence is of course 
ort(;n sonnnvlnit subtle. 

§ 419 , The temporal coajunction Id, when. The insertion of 
a conjunction in sn^jh sentences merely makes the temporal 
relation explicit : duzz Id narriJc, hasase Minbar-a 
when the thief makes off, ho doesn’t adrertise his more- 
monts ; handa hi J^andt-ia, tufahat MiaU'Da-ta. I’ll shoot 
him on sight ; I ond J^nlhdi hi hindta, o haj-a tissaha, 
whenever I went to his encampment, he used to show me 
his heels ; heirahe hi puldr, Jh-aldvdtind lashhar pinna; 
when they seized the banner, the army of the Jhalawans 
was broken. 

§ 420 . The negative jolays an important part in temporal 
sentences of past naio'ation. Its use in the first clause 
imiolies an abrupt iiiterruption in the action by the second, 
which is usually, but not necessarily, introduced by the 
conjunction : o narritavesas hi nan rasefen-ta, he had 
scarcely begun to run away when we overtook him ; o 
slinlire heh hattavems, pulds halh-ta, no sooner had he 
approached the town than he was arrested by the police. 
This idea is idiomatically expressed by coupling affirmative 
and negative together : o iraghe hiingas hnntaoesas hi 
memdnk bassur, he had barely tackled his meal when the 
guests arrived ; nan urdghmi pesh tammdn pesh tammilavan, 
pir malingd, we no sooner put our face out of doors than 
the rain began. 

§ 421 . The temporal conjunction ta Id, Used with the 
affirmative verb, td hi means as long as, whilst, since : 
id hi emda nt, ne ydt-a hem, as long as I live. T’il remember 
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yoTij td?hi I karefn harenuf, nl KhachoJe massumis’ vdiihi I’t^^ 
been toiling, you’ve been asleep fd M I ddfe hassunut^l ne 
sliahratl Mkantauuf, since LVe come bere, I haven’t set eves 
on you in the village. 

§ 422 . Used -witb. tbe. negative verb tbe conjunction 
denotes until. If reference is made to future time, tbe 
ordinary tense is tbe perfect, though the ])resent indefinite 
is also used ; in past narration similarly the verb is generally 
in the pluperfect : td hi I hatanut, ddhd lash mqfes, mind you 
don’t rise from bere until I come ; td hi nl lafes, I handdreh 
ut, until you come, I remain here ; td hi ond tufahnd 
tamre hintavesun, jmg hattavan, until rre heard the sound 
of his rifle, vre didn’t show fight. 

§ 423 . The compound hameskd hi, lit. up to that time, 
that, is used in the same manner and with the same meanings. 
In some parts ddng hi, lit. in this direction, that, may be 
heard, and also tdn-hi, which may be a corrupted form of 
either td hi or dang hi. 

The Einal Sentence. 

§ 424 * The final conjunctions M, (7ian)ddrki ki (lit. for 
the sake of this, that), that, in order that ; navd, ki navd, 
lest. The present indefinite, or subjunctive as it might be 
called, is generally used in the subordinate clause even in 
past narration (§312) : hullie zen ha hi I swdr marev, saddle 
the horse that I may ride ; I ond pdraghdi hauddrhi hindt 
hi 0 hand arze line, I went to him that he might listen to 
mv petition ; 1 hhullna navd o ne Mkane, I’m afraid he may 
see you; TcJidjchare hasjif hi navd nand urde hushe, put out 
the fire or it’ll burn down our house. In past narration 
the subordinate verb is occasionally in the imperfect, and 
imperfect and present indefinite are sometimes even used 
loosely side by side: I handdrhi Mulisusut hi navd o ne 
^andha, gird-as fdreha, I had feared he might see you and 
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•fsay aometHng; I limddr^i bassmuf lei ohmd Jitte‘Mkaf-a 
toreha, da f lei baiavesnf hi hane ghiivrmh ete, I liad come 
that lie miglit lend an ear to wiat I had to say, not that he 
might rebuke me. 

The Eelative Sentence. 

§ 425 . The language is devoid of a relative pronoun, and 
the place of one is p^'tially supplied by the adjectival participle 
(§322). The most primitive way of expressing the idea 
conveyed by a relative pronoun in other languages is to state 
two apparently independent sentences side by side. In the 
forefront is placed the element common to both. If this is a 
noun, it is usually qualified by one or other of the demons- 
trative pronouns especially in the intensive form {cf. §131). 
Its case depends of course on its function in the sentence to 
which it primarily belongs. If it hajDpens to be the subject 
of the second sentence, it is generally omitted altogether in 
it ; otherwise it is represented as a rule by a pronoun : hame 
Teaizl narrme, hand T^alJeand ajf, that prisoner who has 
escaped, doesn’t belong to my encampment ; limio shaJirdn i 
pesh tammdt) detile-pdraalidit e, the village I came from, 
lies to the east; hamo mdhrldi I stodr assut, ptr asmha, the 
riding camel I rode on, was old ; liamo Imllle I Jchado halleitsuf, 
enaJcho paddi sad mpaldi tissut-ta, that horse I had bought 
last year, I gave back this year for a hundred rupees. 

§ 426 . If the 3 ’elation between the two sentences is hypo- 
thetical, the tense is governed by the rules in the con- 
ditional sentence : harhas hand huhme mannitmi, I dd 
sfiahrdn hashs?ma~ia, every man who dares to disobey my 
order, I’ll turn out of this village ; harhas hand, huhme 
mannitamha, I dd shah/t'dn hasJishMa-ta, I would 'have 
turned out of this village any man who dared to disobey my 
ordeip. 
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. §4^7. The antecedent, as it may conveniently be called, 
frequently receives the additipn of the enclitic indefinite 
article, unless it is in the plural, or ,is qualified by an 
attributive adjective in the definite form, or happens to‘be 
a peraonal pronoun {cf. §74). The force of the enclitic so- 
used is of course in no way indefinite ; on the contrary it 
has the effect of particularising more directly the person 
or object referred to : hame Imclichas^ I ne nishdn Ussiit, 
natathta fitas liindne, that particular camel I pointed out to 
you has had a thorn run into its foot ; hcmo handacfJiasedn 
I dd hullle TialJsut, ddsd Kaclichldi liindne, that very man 
from whom I bought this horse, has just gone to Kachhi. 

§ 428 . The relative conjuaction lii. Except in the simpler 
cases there is a growing tendency to knit the sentences 
together by means of the relative conjunction hi. Its 
insertion does not necessarily make any formal difference in 
the structm'e of the sentences ; the enclitic -as is generally 
attached to the antecedent except in the cases noted in 
the preceding paragraph : e handaahas hi ne hhandne. nd 
sifate-a heh, every man who has ever seen you, sings your 
praises; Jiamo nl assiis hi Miado ddre hussusus, you were 
the man who had come here last year ; antas hi nl ^drol m, 
ddsd pd, say what you have to say, now ; gird-as hi hand 
llumnd melhh assur, enaMko hul hlngnno, whatever sheep 
my brother had, have lambed this year ; ddhdn gud antas 
hi hand Mkudd hare, hone habul e, henceforth whatever 
my God may do, I accept ; hamo sajjle hi nl hisenus, jajjk 
hmhdne-ta, the flame has singed the meat you’ve roasted : 
e asif hi droah-a pdih, mon-ba mam, e, the face of the 
liar is blackened ; handagJmse hi damio baJ^tas mare, 
Jehudand slmhre he, let the man to whom such a lot may 
fall, "give God the thanks; hamo mdrato hi nl daro lut-a 
haresa, aino paddi bassme, the lad with whom you were 
talking yesterday, has come back to-day. 

q 2 
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§ 429 * Tlie antecedent may stand structurally outside the 
dependent clause, and be represented in it instead by a pronoun • 
as in Persian ; Jiame mams hi nit daro Uota hlt-a haresa, 
aino padai hassime, that lad rrith whom you were talking 
yesterday, has come back to-day; hameas zaghn-a Mkaleh 
hi mmhoh-ta Mkalhuno, that man will wield the sword whose 
forefathers hare wielded the sword ; hamo sarddras hi diitl-ta 
HI ass, Slid Bdz Khan ass, the chief who had the bow in his 
hand, was Shah Baz Khan. 

§ 430 . Eyen in such sentences the conjunction is not 
infrequently omitted, though its omission is often awkwai’d 
enough There is indeed considerable looseness in the 
structure of these relatire sentences. The antecedent may 
be a nominative pendens, standing without structural relation 
to either ‘clause : hamo JiulBas hi du-ta hiison ass, pen aib 
hum ass-ta, that horse whose forefoot was injured — there 
was also some other unsoundness in it ; hamo bandaahas hi 
hdva-ta duzz mass, jind~ta zariir duzz-a mareh, the man 
whose father turned thief, he is sure to turn thief himself. 
And finally sentences like the following are not uncommon, 
in 'Which the meaning is clear, but a logical analysis im- 
possible : bandagJiasdnd hi hdva-ta duzz mass, mdr-ta zarur 
duzz-a mareh. 

The Causal Sentence. 

§ 431 . The causal conjunction M, because. Though hi is 
used by itself as a causal conjunction it is generally pre- 
ceded by a pronominal phrase, e.g., antei hi, lit. why ? that, 
antasehi hi, lit. for the sake of what? that, hand df hi hi, 
for the sake of this, that ; Mkalpa-ta hi hdih, don’t beat him 
or he’ll go ; I ne sizd eiiva antei hi ni duzzl harenus, I’ll 
punish you because you have committed theft ; ond Ishmih 
l^afmhdn purr assur antasehi hi ond mdr ha-has', his 
eyes were full of tears at the death of his son ; I handdfhi 
Mkwash ui hi o batau, I’m glad he didn’t come. 
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Miscellaneous Conjunctions. 

§432. Ki, that. In addition to the other uses noted 
aboYe lei is used to introduce the oratio recta after verbs of 
saying, thinking, etc. : o pare Id I pagga hareva, lie said 
he would come to-morrow. The oratio obliqua is rarefy 
employed ; o pare hi o pagga baroe. The verb of saying, etc., 
may be idiomatically omitted : sarddr tend bandaghdie much 
hare hi tend tufahdte pallia habo, the chief collected his 
men and told them to put the match to their guns. 

§433. o, and. This conjunction is frequently omitted, 
especially between nouns and verbs in the same grammatical 
relation : hand urd lioahd io) pdre, my wife wept and said. It 
is sounded in close connection with the preceding word ; thus 
if this ends in -a, the long vowel may coalesce with the 
conjunction to form the diphthong -an : lioahau pdre^ she 
wept and said ; while a final short -a followed liy the 
conjunction is as a rule hardly sounded at all : dd hmwl o 
mdr droali-a pdpasa, this mother and son don’t lie. 

§434. and. This form of the conjunction is regularly 
used in certain pronominal combinations: l-a-nl rdst pdn, 
nanedi has bdmr-a happah, though you and I may speak 
the truth, not a soul will credit us ; dd hame lashhar e 
hi nan-a-mm dare j^andn-ta, this is that army we and you 
saw here. It is seemingly preserved in the compound word 
bil-a-swm, bow and arrow, rainbow, and it is possibly the 
original form of the conjunction. 

§435. Tim, hum, also nl aga jwdn ns, I 1mm dnazl 
hattanut, righteous though you are, I too have committed 
no theft ; I 1mm Mkalhnt-ta, hand mdr mu Mjalk-ia, not only 
did, I myself beat him, but my son beat him iuio the bargain. 
The Persian form ham is sometimes used, but it is ge-nerally 
regarded as surut, and the same applies in a greater degree 
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to ^ which has been introdufied from Sindhi : nl hi doun-a 
pdsa, ybir too will say so. 

§ 436 . Yd, on yd . . . yd, either . . . on— dd hvllUedn 
dads harf yd ede, of those horses take this one or that ; 
har-mjcht M I ne pendwdr hatingdt, yd temt hares, yd 
tend Hume mon etis, the next time 1 summon you, please 
either come yourself or send your brother. 

§ 437 . Net . . . (o) nei, neither • • -nor (§336) ^ 
Mkuildghdn ]^ulwa nei handaghdn, I fear neither God nor 
man ; I nei or an narrdnut o nei nedn narrot, I have neither 
fled from him nor am I likely to flee from you. 

§ 438 . Yhaga (magar), but;—* hassuta, maga hane 
hamrdi pen Mkaharas rasengd, I would have come, but I 
received ot^her tidings on the road ; o pdre asit, maga hare 
pen hdremas, he said one thing, but did another. The form 
magar may be regarded as surut. 
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§439. It will be usefeil to note a few of the commoner 
sounds and exclamations used to express emotion. Tlifesc 
include not only ‘ vocal gestimes/ but also words which have, 
been, and in some cases still are, full parts of speech. 

§440. Hau, Jeiirato Team? hau, will you go with 
the flock ? yes. The verb used in the interrogation is gener- 
ally repeated in the answer : da Imlll nd e ? hem, hand e, is 
this horse yours ? yes, it’s mine. 

§441. yes :— hand hJte jwdntat binguse* h-m, 

did you catch my remarks projoerly ? oh yes ; tafahnd tavdr 
nd khafdi tammd ? h-m, tamnid, did the sound of the gun 
reach your ear ? yes, it did. 

§442. yes (to swg&eioxi) hulMehi ispust rhtdmis? 
jl, have you cut lucerne for the horses ? yes, sir ; Imchohe 
pdhwFO harenns ? /f Mhwdja, harenut ? have you saddled the 
camel ? yes, master, I have. It is often coupled with hau : 
ji hau. 

§443. * Chikf* no. The most primitive mode of express* 
ing dissent is to emit a clicking noise called, but not sounded, 
chik : if a ah hungunus? {ohih), have you had your food? no. 
The sound, which resembles the click of the cab*driver, is 
accompanied by a side-toss of the head. 

§444. -ihah, no: — • dd ban da ahe mmt khandnua T dhah, 
have you seen this person before ? no ; gxizhghe hashsMno ? 
dhah,^mno hashshitano, have they pulled up the lucerne 
roots ? no, not to-day. The final syllable of dhah is clipped 
exceedingly short. 

§445. Null (na), no dam, darenm ? nah, are you 
tired? no; Mgrdsle hei harenm? nah ddisha ImUanut-id, 
have you given the bullocks graSs ? no, I haven’t yet. 
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§446. JLwiin, very welk— - 1 aim Seblai kma, jwm, hin, 
I’m «lf to Sibi to-day, very well, go. 

§447. ShuJ^r, ^ thank goo&nes»:—sIitih' MkanM-ne, thank 
goodness I saw you. 

§448. oh.:— mar da chmJia amaro Jwmoas e, oh 

my, what a fine baby he is. 

§449. niy God :— Maudd da amaro sadaras 

e, my God, what a curions creature. The Garr Sasolis^ 
make use of an extraordinary expletive : o kand Mkarrmid 
Mktidd, dd Mkalkand kulland Icdttm sholok e, oh my green 
God, all the men in this village have their head shaven. 

§450. VaJi vd, hallo mk vd, jwdnangd arista kdrem 
handdd ki m karems ? hullo, is this work you’ve done 
the work of honest men ? ’oali vd, aino jiodno kusas iendmis, 
bless us, you’ve put on a mighty tine shirt to-day. 

§451. SJidbds, bravo: — shdbds, hullie sharr khar-Jeharra 
karemis, bravo, you’ve currycombed the horse splendidly. 
It may bo used ironically, especially when preceded by vd : 
vd shdbds, kand melhte gum karenus, bassumis ? capital, have 
you come back after letting my sheep go astray ? 

§453. Puhu, by Jove:— hallo vallaras e, by Jove 
it’s a big flock of birds. 

§453. Puh, pshaw:— m ardkd hallo areas massus? 
pshaw, what made you such a fine fellow ? The same 
contemptuous meaning is expressed vulgarly by twrt and 
purt. 


THe Gari' Sasolis are the Brahai men of Gotham or Abdera ; hnhe 
harrifSr : ue duny&t^ sial are ? fare : Basalt jalikas-a Mialeh, they ‘asked 
the ass -whether he had any relations in the world 5 ‘ well,’ 4noth he, ‘ the 
Saaoli is always ioasting of the conheetdon.’ 
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§4i54. AlU) alavci, alavR cha, ho ho:—tzl char a droah-a,' 
pasa — alma vast parohd nl tis, you tell notliing but a 
’ of lies — ho ho, so you’re the only man who speaks the truth. 

§ 455 . Slidla {shalld), pray God sldla, Pd hare, pray 
God he come quickly. Its obvious derivation from in 
shd 'lldh is not always .felt : shdla, Mkri/dd hand dnde dmltc 
he, pray heaven, Go’d fulfil my prayer. 

§ 456 . Khaibarddr, take care: — Khaharddr, hulU Mkaloe- 
ne, take care, the horse’ll kick you. 

§ 457 . yd,e nd jdndif (jdnaM), woe betide you:— me nd 
jdndi aga hand hucliohe sdr hattares, woe betide you if you 
don’t look after my camel ; sohato hdzir matarere, me 
numd jdnahi, if you’re not present to-morrow early, on 
your head be it. The expression is an adaptation from 
Persian. 

§ 458 . Armdn, armdn, hand tufak ddsd radd-a 

mafavaha, ala aino sudn ser-a harena, alas, had my shot not 
missed just now, we would to-day have had oru fill of meat. 

§459. Aiboe, woe :— ahoe hand ariah tdisha jangdn 
harsenglane, woe, my husband has not yet ret-urned from 
the battle. 

§ 460 . Toha, fie :—toha, hald-asetl arengdnmi, fie, we are 
caught in a calamity. 

§ 461 . To this category belong the various sounds addressed 
to animals. The following are some of the calls : hich, to a 

kid, d-r-r-r-r, to a sheep, chnh, to a dog. CIiaMk, chih, 

chi are used to drive on a dog, a goat and cattle respectively ; 
from ’the last sound is derived the child’s word for cattle, 

cMd. Commands to halt are hash-sh-sh to a donkey, 

pasTit, to a horse. Hush-sh-sh is used to make a camel 

kneel down. JP-r-r-r-o is the general command to drink. 
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